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Art. I.— Tue “ ELEcTORAL Consprracy” BUBBLE EXPLODED. 


**The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them : whither are they vanish’d ? 


Into the air ; and what seem’d corporal, melted 
As breath into the wind.” 


POLITICAL literature, contributed by violent and disappointed 
partisans, seldom deserves or takes a high rank in the esteem of 
men, either for style or permanent usefulness. That contained in 
the last number of this Review, entitled “The Electoral Con- 
spiracy,” furnishes no exception to this rule. Its author, the Hon. 
J. S. Black, was one of the counsel for the defeated Democratic 
candidates for President and Vice-President before the Electoral 
Commission. Having been long a member of that party, and espe- 
cially distinguished, when Attorney-General of the United States, 
for his devotion to the fortunes and the schemes of the Secession 
leaders of the South, he saw in the defeat of their favorite nomi- 
nees, Messrs. Tilden and Hendricks, only another triumph of 
Northern principles and of Northern Union men, both regarded 
by him with sincere dislike. 

In view of this, was he wise “to remind the reader of certain 
points in our political history which have within the last twenty 
years divided the two parties and defined their antagonism”? Or 
fortunate in unfolding the bloody leaves of that treasonable record 
which contains the history of those with whom he and other lead- 
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ers of his party sympathized during the Rebellion? His position 
as counsel before the Electoral Commission, his Republican hatreds 
and prior rebellious proclivities, should have inclined him not to 
question the motives of a majority of that tribunal, although pro- 
fessional propriety might not have absolutely prohibited fair and 
moderate criticism upon its legal opinions. Such criticism he has 
not been content to make, but whilst declaring that “a question is 
raised which demands fair, full, and free discussion, so that truth 
may prevail and justice be done,” he has charged eight of its fifteen 
members with conspiring to violate their oaths and duty for the 
purpose of upholding the fraudulent action of Returning Boards, 
and with accomplishing this by a wilful disregard of law and evi- 
dence, that the people of this nation might be defrauded of the 
President of their choice. Stated in the hideous language he em- 
ploys, “ All that once ennobled the nation seemed to be buried in 
this deep grave dug by the Returning Board and filled by the 
Electoral Commission.” This general mode of libelling a majority 
of its members did not, however, satisfy the taste or temper of that 
gentleman. He yearned for more specific methods of presenting 
his estimate of their motives and conduct, and these he found and 
employed by means of language distinguished for both strength 
and coarseness, and, it may be added, not losing in vigor or bru- 
tality for lack of perversion or misrepresentation. 

Thus he says : — 

“The Eight Commissioners did not stop there... . . They prac- 
tically sustained and justified all the infinite rascality of the Returning 
Boards. They not only refused to take voluntary notice of the atro- 
cious frauds perpetrated by them, but they excluded the proofs of their 
corruption which the Democratic counsel held in their hands, and 
offered to exhibit. These Commissioners choked off the evidence and 
smothered it as remorselessly as Wells and his associates suppressed 
Democratic returns. And this they put on the express ground that to 
them it was all one whether the action of these Boards was fraudulent 
or not. They would suffer no proof of corruption to invalidate the 
right claimed by a Hayes man to put in the vote of a State for his 
candidate. 

“This monstrous and unendurable outrage was resisted to the utmost. 
All of the Seven implored and protested against it... . . But the 
Eight were as deaf as adders to the voice of reason and justice. They 
would not permit the fraud to be assaulted, much less to be destroyed. 
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They stood over it to protect it and save it, — interposing the broad gis 
of their authority to cover it against every attack.” 


And again :— 


“Tn all the discussions of the subject the men disposed to favor the 
conspiracy professed a most profound veneration for the “ forms of law.” 
This was the keynote struck at New Orleans by the visiting committee, 
and it is heard in every subsequent argument of counsel and com- 
missioner on that side. It seemed to be understood among them that 
a formal cheat was perfectly safe from exposure.” 


These are but a few of the many bitter and groundless charges 
with which this article abounds, showing its author’s hostility to 
that majority of the Commission which ventured to decide the 
great questions before it contrary to his views. After alluding to 
the circumstances which led to its creation, he says :— 


“The Democrats consented to this in the belief that no seven Repub- 
licans could be taken from the Court or from Congress who would 
swear to decide the truth and then uphold a known fraud ; if mistaken 
in that opinion of their adversaries’ honesty, they felt sure, at all events, 
that the umpire would be a fair-minded man. They were bitterly dis- 
appointed ; the Commission went eight to seven for the Great Fraud 
and all its branches ; for fraud in the detail and in the aggregate ; 
for every item of fraud that was necessary to make the sum total big 
enough, — eight to seven all the time.” - 


In closing this series of assaults upon members of a Commis- 
sion earnestly favored by his own party as a means of ascertaining 
and counting the electoral vote, he says :— 


“*If the majority of that Commission could but have realized their 
responsibility to God and man, if they could only have understood 
that in a free country liberty and law are inseparable, they would 
have been enrolled among our greatest benefactors, for they would have 
added strength and grandeur to our institutions. But they could not 
come up to the height of the great subject. Party passion so be- 
numbed their faculties that a fundamental right seemed nothing to 
them when it came in conflict with some argument supported by arti- 
ficial reasoning, and drawn from the supposed analogies of technical 
procedure. The Constitution was, in their judgment, outweighed by a 
void statute, and the action of a corrupt Returning Board. 

“ Let these things be remembered by our children’s children, and, if 
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the friends of free government shall ever again have such a contest, let 
them take care how they leave the decision of it to a tribunal like that 
which betrayed the nation by enthroning the Great Fraud of 1876.” 


Amazement that charges so grave and wicked, against Judges, 
Senators, and Representatives so able and pure, should have been 
deliberately written and published by a distinguished member of 
the American bar, is only equalled by astonishment that they could 
have been printed and circulated without encountering the indig- 
nation, if not disgust, of the respectable representative men and 
press of the entire Democratic party. Instead of this, however, 
responsive echoes have been heard along its front and from its 
thronging masses, until, coupled with prior and somewhat similar 
charges made by its leaders, we are led to conclude that the politi- 
cal war-cry of that party is hereafter, and until the next Presiden- 
tial election, to be that signalled by the article in question, “ Zhe 
Great Fraud of 1876.” 

A late convert to the Democratic party, Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams, was, it is believed, the first to congratulate Mr. Tilden 
that he had been defeated by a fraudulent count of the electoral 
vote. Mr. Tilden, Mr. Hendricks, Senator Beck of Kentucky, and 
many others of that party, have not hesitated to repeat this charge, 
for the purpose of discrediting the title of Mr. Hayes to the great 
oftice he holds. 

The cunning and the baseness which have inspired this plan of 
attack upon the President of the United States, upon the party 
he leads, and upon the majority of the tribunal which, in an un- 
precedented and trying emergency, was created to aid, by its learn- 
ing and its ability, in counting the electoral vote, will be appar- 
ent when the causes which led to its organization are referred to. 
The whole country remembers the result of the last Presidential 
election. The Republican party was unanimous in the belief that 
its candidates were entitled to a majority of one vote in the Elec- 
toral College. A Democratic committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives had reported that Republican electors had been ap- 
pointed in South Carolina. Canvassing Boards, having for that 
purpose exclusive power, duly appointed by the Legislatures of 
Florida and Louisiana, had returned Hayes electors ; and the Sec- 
retary of State for Oregon, its only canvassing officer, had declared 
their appointment for that State. For a brief period there was 
seen in its political firmament, whilst Cronin seemed in the as- 
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cendant, a gleam of hope for the Democratic party; but it was 
well known that the vote of that State was Republican by a clear 
and considerable majority, and but little confidence was felt that 
an ill-planned conspiracy to pervert the count of its electoral vote 
by fraud and purchase would succeed. This led Democratic man- 
agers, determined to insure the election of Tilden and Hendricks, 
to resort to other means of attaining their purpose. It was the 
general opinion of the Republican party that the President of the 
Senate had the power, and that under the Constitution it was his 
duty, to count and declare the electoral vote. This opinion was 
shared by several eminent and able Democrats. A majority of that 
party, however, believed that such power was vested in the two 
Houses; and a few believed, or affected to believe, that it re- 
sided in the House of Representatives alone. No Repubiican 
entertained such a doctrine, but many were willing to concede that 
electoral votes could only be counted and declared by the concur- 
rent action of both Houses. 

Consider now the position of the country in reference to this 
question. The Senate was Republican by a considerable majority ; 
the House Democratic by a large majority. The President of the 
Senate was an earnest Republican, entertaining the opinion that 
he had the power to count and declare the vote, as was done in 
the case of General .Washington and of several succeeding Presi- 
dents. A large majority of the Democrats believed that if per- 
mitted to perform that duty he would declare Messrs. Hayes and 
Wheeler elected. They resolved to prevent this. Eminent Repub- 
lican members of the Senate and of the House of Representatives, 
who concurred in the opinion that the power to count the electoral 
vote was vested in the two Houses, were willing to aid in devising 
some scheme by which a President and Vice-President could be 
declared elected ; for it was not hoped, much less expected, that 
both Houses would concur in counting or rejecting the vote of 
either of the contested States, — the rejection of even one being 
sure to result in the election of Tilden and Hendricks, whilst to 
count all as returned would as certainly elect their opponents. It 
was a critical period in the history of the country. The political 
advantage was, however, in favor of the Republicans. A majority 
of the electors regularly returned in pursuance of the laws of the 
several States were Republican. The vast majority of that party 
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firmly believed it to be the duty of the President of the Senate to 
count and declare the electoral votes as returned. They therefore 
naturally opposed any other method as unconstitutional, and as 
involving a possible, if not probable, surrender of the advantages 
gained in a canvass of almost unprecedented severity. The two 
parties were thus at a dead lock. Neither would yield to the other, 
and many good citizens, many leading statesmen and politicians of 
both parties, foresaw, as they thought, in the crisis impending great 
danger to the peace and security of the nation, if provision were 
not speedily made for counting the contested electoral vote. To 
attain this some of the ablest intellects on both sides in the Senate 
and House were employed, and at length the scheme which finally 
ripened into the Electoral Bill was devised. It encountered the 
decided opposition of some of the most eminent Republican mem- 
bers of the two Houses. The chosen confidential friends, the 
appointed henchmen of the Democratic candidates for President 
and Vice-President, were earnestly engaged in framing and amend- 
ing the bill until it attained the form in which, by a Democratic 
vote almost unanimous, it finally passed,— but one Democratic 
Senator opposing it, whilst in the House it received in its favor 
one hundred and ninety-one votes to eighty-six against it. It is, 
indeed, undeniable that the Electoral Commission was in a large 
degree the creation and offspring of the Democratic party, its lead- 
ing members uniting for that purpose with patriotic Republicans 
willing to surrender a political advantage to secure the peace and 
tranquillity of the country, seriously imperilled, as they believed, 
by threats of Democratic leaders, who asserted that if the Repub- 
lican candidates should be declared elected by the President of the 
Senate, the House of Representatives would proceed to elect and 
forcibly install Tilden as President. 

The terms of the Electoral Bill provided that each House should 
appoint five of its members, who, with five associate Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, should constitute a com- 
mission to determine which was the true and lawful electoral vote 
of those States from which more than one paper purporting to be a 
return of electoral votes had been received, — each member being 
required solemnly to swear, or affirm, that he would impartially 
examine and consider all questions submitted to the Commission, 
and a true judgment give thereon agreeably to the Constitution 
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and the laws. The members of the Supreme Court of the United 
States appointed by the act were four, — Justices Clifford, Miller, 
Field, and Strong,—and they, or a majority of them, were to 
select another of the associate Justices of the court. They unani- 
mously selected Mr. Justice Bradley. The duty imposed upon 
these five Justices was delicate, and to them painful. It was not 
sought by either, and those to whom they are personally known 
can never doubt that each and all would gladly have avoided its 
burden and responsibility. They occupied that position by the 
deliberate choice of the representatives of a vast majority of the 
Democratic party, and were entitled to the respect and protection 
of all its honorable members. 

And here, we ask, What is the “ Electoral Conspiracy” which 
Mr. Black flaunts at the head of his article? Did it consist in the 
conception and organization of the Electoral Commission? If it 
did, who were the conspirators? If he shall venture to say it 
consisted of something else, will he tell us of what He intended, 
we regret to say, to convey to his readers the false impression that 
the formation of the Commission was the result of a Republican 
conspiracy to fraudulently elect a President and Vice-President 
of the United States, carefully concealing the fact that it was not 
only the result of a compromise, but of one urged upon Repub- 
licans as the only means of averting dangers to the country threat- 
ened by their political opponents. These and not Republicans 
were the conspirators, if conspiracy there was. The lamentations, 
complaints, and denunciations of Judge Black are not, under the 
circumstances, to be commended. Men, after being worsted in fair 
encounter, especially if they have had the choice of weapons, 
rarely whine or call names. We cannot speak for the bulk of the 
Democratic party, but some of its leaders might be named who 
would scorn the kind of championship offered by Mr. Black, and 
spurn with contempt the suggestion that a Republican conspiracy 
contrived the Electoral Commission, or that its adverse decision 
authorizes the slander of a majority of its members. Honorable 
men bow respectfully to the award of the tribunal they have 
chosen. And here it seems appropriate to comment briefly upon 
the course adopted by Judge Black towards a majority of the 
Commission. He was one of the most distinguished Democratic 
counsel who appeared before it. He was assisted, among others, by 
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Mr. Carpenter of Wisconsin, and Mr. David Dudley Field of New 
York, to whom he refers as the great lawyers of the Republican 
party, who could not endure the Great Fraud, as he calls it, but 
“assaulted the foul conspiracy with the whole force of their 
eloquence.” 

It may, we think, be assumed that the assault of Mr. Carpenter 
was the product of ample compensation, towards which neither 
his sense of violated right nor of threatened public wrong made 
more than a feeble, if any, contribution. The motives which 
induced Mr. Field to espouse a cause as well suited to his rem- 
nant of political principles as any other, were so mysterious and 
mixed that a respectful silence concerning them should be quite 
as grateful to him as the mischievous compliment paid by Judge 
Black. If these two gentlemen were, as he suggests, “the great 
lawyers of the Republican party,” the pain of their professional 
defeat is doubtless softened by the consciousness that “the whole 
force of their logic and eloquence” was as abortive to defeat the 
honest expression of its will at the polls, as the most loyal Repub- 
lican could have wished ; and they may possibly derive additional 
satisfaction from learning that their joint effort before the Com- 
mission was a not inefficient aid in preparing the minds of their 
auditors for the judicial result which followed. 

We have said that Judge Black was a leading and distinguished 
counsel for the Democratic candidates before the Commission. 
He failed in his cause. His clients were defeated. The public 
is not yet prepared to applaud the counsel who, under such cir- 
cumstances, charges the court with partiality and corruption. 

He should remember that he is quite unfit to judge the Judge ; 
for whilst the latter, separated from the interests involved, sits 
serenely above all prejudice and passion, the counsel, — smarting, 
as Judge Black evidently did,— under the pain and mortifica- 
tion of defeat, is sometimes not unwilling to relieve himself from 
the consequences of unwise advice, or profitless professional ser- 
vice, by denouncing the decision and questioning the motives of 
the court. 

When the bar neglects to protect the reputation of courts of 
justice ; when its members forget that the splendor of their order 
can be maintained, and its independence and usefulness preserved, 
only so long as the honor and glory of the judiciary are objects 
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of jealous care; and especially when they shall falsely condemn 
as impure those who minister to Justice in her temples, then 
it will come to pass that all reverence for judges, all respect 
for their decisions, for the law and its administration, will fade 
away from the public mind, to be succeeded by that sense of in- 
security to life, liberty, and property destructive of social order 
and appalling to mankind. 

Judge Black has studiously misrepresented the powers and 
duties of the Electoral Commission, and the questions it was au- 
thorized to decide, and has thus manufactured a pretext for 
denouncing, as the result of corrupt partisanship, the conclusions 
of a majority of its members. He insists that they were bound by 
their duty and their oath to disregard the findings of the Return- 
ing Boards of Florida and Louisiana, and that in adopting them 
a great infamy was accomplished and vile frauds covered up. To 
cast odium and reproach upon the majority, he asserts that these 
Boards, and especially that of Louisiana, reached results by wicked 
and corrupt means, and that in adopting them, with knowledge 
of this, and of their duty to ascertain the votes for electors by 
other and independent proof, the Eight were participants in the 
guilt of those tribunals. A brief examination of the powers and 
jurisdiction of the Commission will show that, had the course 
he suggests been adopted, the Constitution of the United States 
and the independence of States would have been violated ; whilst, 
as will hereafter clearly appear, his assaults upon the Returning 
Boards and their authors are without foundation. 

What, then, was the jurisdiction, what the duty, of the Commis- 
sion? It is provided in the Constitution of the United States 
that 

“ Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the Legislature thereof 
may direct, a number of electors of President and Vice-President, equal 
to the whole number of Senators and Representatives to which the State 
may be entitled in the Congress.” 


And there is also the further provision that 


“The Congress may determine the time of choosing the electors, and 
the day on which they shall give their votes, which day shall be the 
same throughout the United States.” 


We thus have the powers of the State and of Congress clearly 
distributed and defined. The State shall appoint electors in such 
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manner as the Legislature thereof may direct, and the Congress 
may determine the time of appointing them, and fix the day on 
which they shall give their votes, which day shall be the same 
throughout the nation. The object of this last requirement is 
apparent. If the electors in the different States could cast their 
votes on different days, an opportunity would be afforded for 
bribery and corruption. This the framers of the Constitution 
intended to prevent, and this was made more effectual by 
another provision, requiring the electors to transmit their votes 
sealed, directed to the President of the Senate, whose duty it 
was to retain the same until opened in the presence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, when such votes were to be 
counted. 

The power of the State to appoint electors being vested exclu- 
sively in the Legislature, and not in the people of the several 
States, and the only constitutional power of Congress over the sub- 
ject being to fix the day of their appointment and of giving their 
votes, it follows that no matter by what mode, or subject to what 
conditions the State Legislature shall direct their appointment, its 
determination is absolutely final. Thus, if the Legislature of 
Massachusetts should —as has been done, we believe, in South 
Carolina — choose electors by the votes of its own members, or 
authorize the Justices of its Supreme Court to appoint them, or 
should direct that a body consisting of three or more canvassing 
officers should examine votes cast for electors, and certify which 
were lawful and who were elected, such certificate, or that of the 
Supreme Court, or of the proper certifying officer of the Legisla- 
ture in the cases supposed, would be decisive evidence of the 
appointment of electors in the manner directed by the Legisla- 
ture ; and would be final and conclusive upon Congress, or any 
other tribunal empowered to count and declare the electoral vote. 
Nor would the effect of this be changed, if by the law of a 
State the canvassing officers were authorized, in counting the votes, 
to reject such as in their judgment had been fraudulently cast, or 
those cast in a town or district where, by reason of fraud, violence, 
intimidation, or murder, a fair election had not been held. The 
power of a legislature to confer such authority cannot be doubted ; 
and the choice of electors, uninfluenced by fraud, violence, intimi- 
dation, or murder, seems an appropriate and just method of 
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securing their appointment. It was, however, offensive to Judge 
Black, for, although he says “all men will agree that when vio- 
lence, fraud, intimidation, ete., occur at an election, some action 
_ ought to be taken to bring the offenders to justice,” he insists the 
punishment should not extend to disfranchisement, but that the 
vote should stand. The purpose of the guilty authors would thus 
be accomplished, leaving their punishment to the very men ad- 
vanced to office by means so atrocious. Few will concur with 
him in these views. The morality of the common law denounces 
them, and has for generations. Again and again courts of justice 
have pronounced elections so carried to be utterly void. 

Such decisions are familiar to bar and bench, and no lawyer of 
character and learning will dispute their existence or questién 
their authority. If these were wanting, the common sense and 
common justice of mankind would point to the same conclusion ; 
for what official, what magistrate elevated to office by fraud or vio- 
lence, would, if fit for the place, consent to occupy it? What man 
willing to hold office so obtained could usefully administer it ? 
But if it be, as Judge Black suggests, unjust or unwise to exclude 
violence, murder, intimidation, and fraud as useful factors in the 
game of politics, a State may nevertheless be excused, if, in the ex- 
ercise of its supreme and exclusive power to appoint electors, it 
prohibits the counting of votes cast in polling districts so domi- 
nated; and Congress or the Commission had no more power to 
violate the will of the State thus expressed, than to revise the can- 
vass of votes for its Governor or other officers. Bearing in mind 
these general propositions, let us consider the powers and duties of 
the Electoral Commission, as defined by the law creating it. At- 
tention has already been called to the diverse opinions entertained 
upon the subject of the power to count the electoral vote. In de- 
volving this power upon the Commission, no limitations could be 
agreed upon. The Act provided that it should proceed to consider 
the certificates, votes, and papers submitted, “ with the same powers, 
if any, now possessed for that purpose by the two Houses acting 
separately or together, and by a majority of votes decide whether 
any and what votes from such State are the votes provided for by 
the Constitution of the United States, and how many and what 
persons were duly appointed electors in such State; and may 
therein take into view such petitions, depositions, and other papers, 
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if any, as shall by the Constitution and now existing law be com- 
petent and pertinent in such consideration.” No specified juris- 
diction was, by the terms of the Act, conferred upon the Commission. 
It was empowered to count the electoral vote in the cases and 
subject to the conditions specified, if power so to do was possessed 
by either or both Houses of Congress; but unless one or both 
might lawfully exercise it, the Commission could not. 

Of what could it take jurisdiction? What could it do? Only 
this. Where more than one return or paper purporting to be the 
certificate of electoral votes had been received by the President of 
the Senate, the Commission was to determine which contained the 
true and lawful electoral vote of the State from which such returns 
or certificates had been received. It could exercise no authority 
in violation of the Constitution, and hence could not interrupt or 
change the manner of appointing electors by the State. It could 
only ascertain and declare who had been chosen in the manner pre- 
scribed by its Legislature. 

Take, by way of illustration, the case of Louisiana. Its Legisla- 
ture had directed that five persons should be the Returning Officers 
for all elections in the State, a majority of whom should constitute 
a quorum, and have that power. They were to meet in New 
Orleans, receive from the Commissioners of Election the statements 
by them made of the votes cast at the various polls throughout the 
State, canvass and compile the same in duplicate, one copy of 
which they were to file with the Secretary of State, and of the 
other to make public proclamation by printing in the official jour- 
nal and other newspapers, in which they were to declare the names 
of all persons and officers voted for, the number of votes for each 
person, and the names of persons duly and lawfully elected. The 
returns of elections thus made and promulgated were declared to 
be evidence in all courts of justice and before all civil officers of 
the right of any person named therein to hold and exercise the office 
to which by such return he was declared elected. 

The power of the Legislature to pass such a law cannot be doubt- 
ed. Its validity and the conclusive effect due to the action of the 
Returning Board thus constituted have been passed upon by the 
Supreme Court of Louisiana, the highest judicial tribunal of that 
State, in the following terms :— 
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“No statute conferring upon the courts the power to try causes of 
contested elections or title to office authorizes them to revise the action 
of the Returning Board. If we were to assume that prerogative, we 
should have to go still further, and revise,the returns of supervisors of 
elections, examine the rights of voters to vote ; and, in short, the courts 
would become in regard to such cases mere officers for counting, compil- 
ing, and reporting election returns. Zhe Legislature has seen proper to 
lodge the power to decide who has or who has not been elected in the Return- 
ing Board.” 


Here a mode is provided of appointing and declaring the appoint- 
ment of electors, adjudged conclusive and binding. Congress is by 
the Constitution prohibited from interfering with or questioning 
the validity of such appointment, the State being vested with ex- 
clusive power to do this in such manner as its Legislature may 
direct. That of Louisiana had expressly confided to the Returning 
Board authority to canvass the votes and declare who were elected. 
Had the power of appointment of electors been delegated abso- 
lutely to the Board itself, or to the Supreme Court, or to any State 
officials, without the intervention of voters, its exercise would have 
been valid as against Congress and the whole world. The Legis- 
lature, however, directed that electors should be appointed by a 
majority of the lawful votes of the State, to be ascertained and 
declared by the Returning Board. All other means of ascertaining 
this were, by the supreme will of the State, thereby excluded. The 
members were bound by the very terms of the statute, if convinced 
by proof that riot, tumult, acts of violence, intimidation, armed 
disturbance, bribery, or corrupt influences had materially interfered 
with the purity and freedom of the election at any poll or voting 
place, or prevented a sufficient number of qualified voters from 
voting to materially change the result of the election, not to 
canvass or compile the statement of votes of such poll or vot- 
ing place, but to exclude it from their returns. The necessity and 
justice of this legislation will be shown hereafter. It is enough 
here to say that it was within the power of the State to pass it. 

Hence the palpable error of Judge Black, who says, “It is not 
denied that the sole power of appointing electors for the States of 
Louisiana and Florida is in the people,” and he adds, “The Seven 
reminded the Eight, but reminded them in vain, that the due 
appointment which nobody in the world except the people had the 
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least right to make, was the very thing which they were there to 
find out.” And near the close of his article he states, “ After all, 
there was but one question before the Commission. Had the 
American people a right to elect their own Chief Magistrate ? 
They had the right. Their ancestors struggled for it long, fought 
for it often, and now, it fairly being imbedded in the Constitution, 
it cannot be destroyed except by a force strong enough to over- 
throw the organic structure of the government itself.” Who 
should know better than the author of these high-sounding phrases 
that all are utterly destitute of foundation? They were, however, 
essential to point his libels against the majority of the Commission ; 
for, unless it was the duty of its members to violate the law of the 
State, disregard the finding of the Returning Boards, scrutinize 
the polls and count the vote given for electors, his argument fails 
and his denunciations degenerate into low and vulgar abuse. 
Hence his unfounded assertion that the people alone had power 
to appoint the electors, and his rash declaration that the one ques- 
tion before the Commission was, Had the American people a right 
to elect their own chief magistrate? No such question was before 
it. They have no such right imbedded in their Constitution or 
elsewhere ; nor have the people of Louisiana or Florida the power 
to appoint electors, that being, by the supreme law of the land, 
vested in each State, to be exercised in such a manner as the Legis- 
lature thereof may direct. 

Indeed, those who framed and adopted the Constitution of the 
United States were careful to exclude from the American people 
the right to elect their Chief Magistrate. After providing for the 
appointment of electors, that instrument declares that, should they 
fail to elect a President, the President shall be chosen by the 
House of Representatives, each State — small or large — having 
but one vote. By this method a President may, as Senator Morton 
has in the last number of this Review demonstrated, be elected, 
not by the American people, but by forty-six members of the 
House of Representatives, against the wishes and the vote of the 
other two hundred and forty-seven. It is a waste of time and 
space to expose misrepresentations like those we encounter in 
almost every sentence of Judge Black’s fiery article. Expunge 
them, and but a poor skeleton remains. 

The question before the Commission was not, had the Ameri- 
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can people a right to elect their chief magistrate, not what was 
the vote for electors at the polls either of Florida or Louisiana, — 
for in both States substantially the same Returning Boards existed, 
—hut who were appointed electors by those States and by the 
State of Oregon in such manner as their Legislatures had directed. 
A State acts and speaks through its officers duly constituted ; and 
the canvass and declaration by the Returning Boards of Louisiana 
and Florida and by the Secretary of State of Oregon were the acts 
and declarations of those States. They could thus, and only thus, 
manifest their will to appoint electors; and those declared to be 
such, by Returning Boards or Officers having exclusive power so to 
do, were appointed by those States in the manner directed by their 
Legislatures. 

Consider the consequences which must follow a contrary con- 
clusion. Imagine a disregard of the finding and declaration of the 
Returning Officers of a State, and an attempt by Congress or an 
Electoral Commission to scan the polls and ascertain who had 
received the highest number of lawful votes. The Returning 
Otficers, we will suppose, have canvassed the votes cast, and upon 
proof satisfactory to them have decided that at certain polls and 
voting places such riots, armed disturbances, fraud, and intimida- 
tion occurred as to prevent a fair election, by reason whereof, in 
pursuance of State laws, they excluded the votes cast thereat for 
either candidate. The Congress or its Conimission, acting inde- 
pendent of State authority, proceeds to revise and reverse the 
decision of the State tribunals, and decides that other persons 
than those by them declared elected had been duly appointed 
electors. Would this be an appointment of electors by the State 
in such manner as its Legislature directs, or a usurpation of power 
in violation of the Constitution of the United States? And if 
Congress may arbitrarily exercise such jurisdiction, may it not at 
pleasure wrest from the States the right vested in them to appoint 
electors and thus control the election of President of the United 
States ? 

A majority of the Commission declined to exercise a jurisdic- 
tion so fatal to State independence, and so hostile to the purpose 
of the framers of the Constitution, and for this they have been 
denounced as parties to a conspiracy to cheat the nation of its 
lawfully elected Chief Magistrate. 
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Judge Black admits that “ it is undoubtedly true that the State 
has the right to speak on this subject through her own organs, and 
when she does so speak her voice should be regarded as true,” 
and he then proceeds to declare that the Governor is her proper 
organ for that purpose, and that as the Hayes electors had the 
executive certificate of Florida and Louisiana, it would not have 
been unreasonable to hold it conclusive unless tainted with fraud ; 
and this, he says, gave the Eight a great legal advantage which, he 
adds, they threw away as worthless because they were “ hedging 
for Oregon.” ‘This statement contains a gross perversion of the 
truth, and of the purpose of a majority of the Commission. The 
Governor of the State was not the organ of either Louisiana, 
Florida, or Oregon to declare or certify who were electors. He 
had no power to canvass the votes cast, or to declare the result, or 
to state who had been appointed electors. He was as powerless 
in these respects as the meanest private citizen, and for the reason 
that the Legislatures of those States had conferred upon a Secretary 
of State and upon Returning Boards, of which he was not a mem- 
ber, the exclusive jurisdiction before mentioned. Hence, although 
by act of Congress certified copies of the list of electors are to be 
furnished to them by direction of the executive of the State, 
which, with their votes for President and Vice-President, are to be 
transmitted to the President of the Senate, the list so certified is 
founded wholly upon the final action of canvassing and returning 
officers, who, in the language c* Judge Black, are the organs of 
the State speaking her voice, which should be regarded as true. 
The Commission therefore held that whilst the final determination 
of Oregon, Louisiana, and Florida thus expressed must be obeyed, 
it might descend beneath mere executive certificates of what 
those organs had done and declared, and from their own records 
read the will and hear the voice of the State. In so doing there 
was no “ hedging for Oregon,” but submission to the law and Con- 
stitution the Commissioners had sworn to obey. There was dis- 
similarity between the case of Oregon and the cases of Louisiana 
and Florida. The only canvassing and returning officer in the 
State of Oregon was its Secretary of State, who, in the presence 
of, but not in conjunction with, the Governor, was to canvass and 
count the votes cast for electors, and to file in his office a state- 
ment of the result, — the law of that State declaring that “in all 
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elections the person having the highest number of votes cast for 
any office shall be deemed to have been elected.” 

On the 4th of December, 1876, the Secretary of State, in pres- 
ence of the Governor, performed that duty; and, as appears from 
his statement, duly filed as required by law, the Hayes electors re- 
ceived a majority over those for Tilden and Hendricks of nearly 
one thousand votes. All the votes cast throughout the State were 
counted, the Secretary having no power to reject any ; nor was it 
ever pretended that the actual lawful vote for electors was other- 
wise than thus stated. The vote having been thus counted, the 
law in terms declared that the persons having the highest number 
of votes should be deemed elected, and these were the Hayes elec- 
tors. Why, then, “ hedge for Oregon”? And yet, by means of a 
loathsome fraud, contrived in New York, and sought to be effectu- 
ated by money there furnished, grave apprehensions were for a 
time excited that one or more of the electoral votes of Oregon 
might be counted for Tilden and Hendricks, or suppressed alto- 
gether, which would have been equally serviceable to the con- 
spirators. The scheme failed. It was bunglingly contrived, and 
so infamous that it had but a poor following even in the Demo- 
cratic party. The statute of that State required that the Secretary 
of State should prepare two lists of the names of electors elected, 
and affix the seal of the State to the same, such lists to be signed 
by the Governor and Secretary, and delivered to the College of 
Electors at the hour of their meeting on the first Wednesday of 
December. These lists were of course to be based upon the can- 
vass and statement of votes cast, made by the Secretary of State, 
and then on file in his office, and the scheme was to induce the 
Governor, a Democrat of the Tilden and Tweed school, to refuse to 
sign such a certificate, and thus defeat the expressed will of the 
State. He was a willing, if not paid, accomplice in this fraud, and, 
refusing to sign a certificate that the three Hayes electors had been 
appointed, he caused one to be prepared, which he signed, certifying 
the appointment of two of them, with a person named Cronin as the 
third, — one of the defeated Democratic candidates for electors, — 
for the Governor knew that one additional vote was all that would 
be needed in Washington, and imagined that a fraud garnished by 
two Hayes electors would be less offensive than one furnished 
throughout with those of his own party. A difficulty occurred, 
VOL. CXXV.—NO, 258, 14 
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quite unexpected to the poor instruments who were playing a game 
dictated from the Atlantic coast. The Hayes electors declined to 
act or vote with the nauseous manufacture thus thrust upon them ; 
and then, to make the matter still worse, Cronin was instructed to 
choose two other persons as electors, which being done, the Gov- 
ernor of Oregon, having thus furnished his State with electors of 
President and Vice-President, watched the result. It came in a 
form which satisfied the honest men of both parties, with the ex- 
ception of Judge Black. The Commission decided that the Secre- 
tary of State, the only canvassing officer of Oregon having made 
the canvass, recorded and filed it in his office, the result of the 
election had been declared by the organ of the State in her own 
voice ; that this record could not be tampered with by the Gov- 
ernor, or by any other State officer; and that his attempt so to do 
was unlawful, utterly void, and to be disregarded by the Commis- — 
sion, which must appeal for guidance to the final voice and will of 
the State, as uttered from her unsullied archives. Under the cir- 
cumstances, perhaps Judge Black will feel disposed to withdraw 
his offensive charge that the Commission was “hedging for Ore- 
gon,” and apply it to those who sought by a trick to get at least such 
a fragment of its electoral vote as would insure the election of Mr. 
Tilden. The decision of the majority of the Commission was 
throughout harmonious, consistent, and based upon the constitu- 
tional requirement — never for a moment overlooked or disre- 
garded — of ascertaining who by each State had been appointed 
its electors in such manner as the Legislature thereof had directed. 
This could be attained only by learning to whom such Legislature 
had confided the power and the duty of making and declaring their 
appointment. Neither in Louisiana nor in Florida could this be 
determined but by the action of the Returning Boards, nor in Ore- 
gon but by the action of the Secretary of State. The duty of ascer- 
taining, counting, and declaring the electoral vote had been confided 
to the Commission, but not the power or duty of revising or revers- 
ing the action of State tribunals. These were supreme, acting 
under and bound to obey the laws of the States creating them, to 
which neither the Commission nor Congress was in any manner sub- 
ject. If either of those bodies had felt disposed to violate its 
constitutional duty, by entering upon the inquiry whether the 
Returning Boards had acted wisely or otherwise in rejecting or 
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admitting votes at various polls within the respective States, a 
labor would have been undertaken which, besides occupying many 
months, would have inflicted a severe blow upon that State inde- 
pendence, especially prized by members of the Democratic party, 
the mere apprehension of which led one of the ablest and most 
distinguished —the present Chief Justice of the State of New 
York — publicly to declare : “I have always expressed the opinion 
that the authentication of the election of Presidential electors, ac- 
cording to the laws of each State, is final and conclusive, and that 
there exists no power to go behind them.” 

With his usual positiveness Judge Black asserts that in Florida 
the statute creating the Returning Board gave it only ministerial 
powers, and no authority to reject votes actually cast for any cause 
whatever; and that the Supreme Court of that State had so de- 
cided. He also averred with equal assurance that the Returning 
Board of Louisiana acted under a void statute, and without the 
least authority to do what it performed ; and this in the face of a 
decision of the highest court of that State. Party passion and 
professional zeal, coupled with professional defeat, inspire reckless 


statements. That of Judge Black that the Florida statute gave 
only ministerial powers to the Returning Board, by which he 
means authority only to count and not to reject votes, is answered 
from the statute itself, which declares : — 


“They shall proceed to canvass the returns of said election, and de- 
termine and declare who shall have been elected to any office,” and “ if 
any such return shall be shown or shall appear to be so irregular, false, 
or fraudulent that the Board shall be unable to determine the true 
vote for any such officer or member, they shall so certify, and shall not 
include such return in their determination and declaration.” 


In the language of Mr. Justice Bradley, in the singularly clear 
and able opinion by him delivered in the Florida case, this statute 
clearly required quasi judicial action; and he adds that to con- 
trovert the finding of the Board would be, not to correct a mere 
statement of fact, but to reverse the decision and determination of 
a tribunal. 

The powers of the Board were not, therefore, as stated by Judge 
Black, ministerial merely, but judicial. Its duty was to canvass the 
returns, and to determine and finally declare who had been elected 
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to office ; and if any return of votes was so irregular, false, or fraud- 
ulent that the Board should be unable to determine the true vote 
of the polling district, such return was to be rejected and excluded 
in the final determination. Guided by this law,—the supreme 
will of the State of Florida, —the result reached and declared was, 
that the Hayes electors and a Democratic Governor had been duly 
elected, and in so deciding no existing decision of the Supreme 
Court of that State was disregarded. 

The most patient finally grow weary of exposing absurdities 
and correcting misrepresentations, but it seems necessary to pro- 
ceed still further in this distasteful work. It is unfortunate that 
captivating misstatements clad in blistering words, with which the 
vocabulary of Judge Black abounds, are not in the esteem of men 
always disposed of by a mere denial. This will be apparent by 
an illustration not applicable to that gentleman. Some notorious 
liar or man of base character attacks an estimable citizen, charging 
him with having been guilty of grave frauds, inventing such par- 
ticulars as are calculated to make the charge seem probable. The 
person thus assailed had as a rule better remain quiet than attempt 
justification by a simple denial. He must go into detail, submit 
proofs, and clear his skirts by an appeal to all the circumstances 
within reach; and then the chances are that his slanderer will 
have raised such doubts concerning his integrity as to taint him in 
the estimation of some persons during the remainder of his life ; 
and should he have been prominent enough to make it for the in- 
terest of scribblers to write an account of his career, the slander 
will be quite likely to furnish the most readable portion of it. 

So, too, the value of a slander to its author depends much upon 
the medium of its communication. If, for instance, those written 
by Judge Black against the Eight had been posted by handbills in 
the public streets of a large city, they would have been denounced 
as the utterances of a malicious libeller, published by means too 
vile for repetition; and if they had appeared in a partisan paper 
of low or even respectable character, they would never have crept 
beyond the sheet in which they were first published ; but, appear- 
ing in the solid columns of a solemn Review of high character, 
published at comparatively long intervals, mere libels become 
literature from which the history of nations and of individuals is 
finally written. The numbers are carefully bound and preserved, 
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subject only to such lending as good-nature or a disposition to 
circulate the libels may suggest, until at length they become house- 
hold words, shrouding the memory of their object with an infamy 
which posterity cannot remove. 

Judge Black complains bitterly because the Commission refused 
to hold a decision obtained by writ of guo warranto before a single 
judge of Florida, conclusive in favor of the Tilden electors, — he 
asserting that “by all reason and all authority the Commission 
was bound to respect this as conclusive evidence.” He then says: 
“They did not do it; they allowed the judgment to have no effect 
at all They but looked to see what it was, and immediately 
swept it out of sight. They put it far from them, and then pro- 
ceeded to pronounce a different judgment, which suited the Hayes 
men better.” 

Now, what was this proceeding, and how and for what purpose 
was it instituted? The Hayes electors had been declared duly 
appointed by the only State authority having that power. The 
day arrived on which, by the law of Congress, they must cast the 
electoral vote of the State, or it would be lost, and the election of 
Tilden made certain. They had assembled for the purpose of per- 
forming that duty, when they were served with a writ of quo war- 
ranto, which, in substance, commanded them to show cause, at a 
future day, before a single judge, by what warrant or title they 
claimed the right to act as electors. This proceeding was insti- 
gated by persons claiming office as Tilden electors, who averred, 
in substance, that the Hayes electors were in possession of the 
office, claiming the right to perform its duties. It was a litigation 
which might be continued by appeal and otherwise for years, and 
was quite sure to last for many months, —long after the fourth of 
March. What were the Hayes electors to do? Were they to re- 
frain from casting their votes until the proceeding should end ? 
Were they to delay this even for a day? If they did, they could 
not cast the electoral vote of the State at all, for, by the Constitu- 
tion, the day of giving such votes “shall be the same throughout 
the United States.” Was the State to lose its electoral vote be- 
cause disappointed and mischievous politicians saw fit to obtain 
from the Judge of their choice a writ, the purpose of which was 
to defeat the expressed will of the nation, by a litigation which 
could be terminated or continued at their pleasure ? 
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The Hayes electors cast and certified their vote, as duty de- 
manded, and with that ended all their functions. The litigation 
proceeded, and, true to the work expected of him, the Judge, a few 
days before the vote of Florida was counted, decided that the 
Hayes electors were not duly appointed. Let us suppose the same 
decision made — as it might have been — after his inauguration as 
President. What effect would Judge Black, to be consistent with 
himself, give in such case to the decision of the Florida Judge ? 
The President should, upon his theory, descend from his great 
office and give place to Mr. Tilden, should he not? And then, 
supposing this to be done, let us imagine the decision reversed at 
the end of a year by the Appellate Court of Florida, and what then 
should be done with Mr. Tilden? Should he, too, in imitation of 
his predecessor, depart in peace, that the latter might also enjoy 
the fruits of Florida justice? This game at shuttle-cock would 
not quite suit the majesty of the great office in question, nor the 
temper of the American people; and, although many will be 
amused at the smartness to be found on this subject in Judge 
Black’s article, only those who reflect will entertain for its reason- 
ing the contempt it deserves. 

A few lines will forever dispose of the miserable effort made to 
foist these guo warranto proceedings upon the Commission as a 
reason why the vote of Florida should not be counted for Hayes. 
First, it has long been judicially settled, and the peace and security 
of society repose upon the doctrine, that all acts of officers de 
facto are valid and binding until they are ousted and dispossessed 
by the judgment of a competent court. Hence, if a person exer- 
cising the duties of judge should, pending proceedings to oust him, 
make and enter decrees by which men should be hanged or im- 
prisoned or their property be taken away, all such decrees made 
before judgment of ouster would stand as firmly as though his 
judicial title were unquestioned. In this case it should be re- 
membered that the first and only official act of the Hayes electors 
was performed on the very day proceedings against them were in- 
stituted. 

And second, if the rule were not as stated, the title of a President 
of the United States could at all times be made to depend upon 
the judgment of a State court, for it would be easy in many States, 
after the result of an election should be known, to take proceedings 
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against electors before a judge not likely to sympathize with the 
successful political party ; and if these could be ousted the defeated 
Presidential candidate could succeed, not by “votes of electors, 
appointed by each State in such manner as the Legislature thereof 
may direct,” but by some convenient judge, elected, perhaps, for 
one, two, or four years, and ready to do a political service upon 
the promise of a future nomination. 

And, finally, we suggest that it would be extremely dangerous 
to permit any interference whatever by Federal or State courts 
with the office or functions of Presidential electors upon the pre- 
text that they were not duly appointed, — a pretext easily manufac- 
tured, and one which in the hands of a partisan judge might result in 
great and permanent mischief. We commend these views to Judge 
Black in the hope that in his calmer moments a little reflection 
may lead him to a change of mind concerning the effect of quo 
warranto proceedings, and to a milder mode of expression towards 
those who differ with him on that subject. 

It seems unnecessary to expose more fully than has been done 
his grave offence in charging wilful and palpable violations of law 
upon the majority of the Commission. Their course is vindicated 
throughout by great principles of constitutional law, administered 
by them with distinguished ability and entire impartiality from the 
moment they became members of the Electoral Tribunal. He has 
done them great injustice ; he has denounced them falsely ; he has 
uttered false and malicious clamors against his political opponents, 
and in so doing is condemned out of his own mouth, when he 
declares : — 

“If the organs and representatives of the Democracy have merely 
raised a false and malicious clamor against their opponents, they deserve 
the severest reprehension that the censure of the world can visit upon 
them ; they should be deprived of all political influence, and no share in 
public business, local or national, should ever again be trusted to their 
control.” 

Is this the deliberate opinion of Judge Black, or has he mistaken 
his symptoms, and is this noble utterance but a mere form of words ? 
Consider what he has said: that if the Republicans have been by 
their political adversaries falsely and maliciously accused of hav- 
ing, by means of the Electoral Commission or otherwise, been guilty 
of fraud in electing a President, a deprivation of all political in- 
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fluence, and of all share in public business, should forever follow 
as its punishment. From this it appears that in his esteem the 
crime of treason, as compared with a false political clamor, is but 
a venial offence ; for Mr. Tilden was but the nominee and instru- 
ment of the men who organized and fought the Great Rebellion 
against their country, and whilst Judge Black was zealously em- 
ployed as counsel before the Commission, the dominant leaders of 
his party in the House of Representatives, numbering some fifty 
or sixty, had but lately been engaged in leading rebel armies in 
the field. For this, the highest of crimes, shouid they not be for- 
ever deprived of all political influence and of all share in public 
business, local or national? Or is his moral sense so nice, and his 
political sense so diseased, that in his opinion falsehoods uttered in 
the heat of a political canvass or at its close should be thus pun- 
ished, whilst the reward of traitors should be a speedy resumption 
of political influence and an early control of the public business ? 

In view of the unfounded statements and false clamor with 
which Judge Black has stuffed his article, has he not denounced 
his own offence, and prescribed his own punishment? The pride 
of the stern Roman was that he could judge his son as if he were 
a stranger. For a still nobler virtue may not the future historian 
point to a son of Pennsylvania ? 

Men familiar with the career of Judge Black, whilst doubting 
his sincerity in prescribing the punishment due to false and ma- 
licious clamor, can nevertheless believe him capable of regarding 
with favor the treason of his political allies. And, indeed, it is 
possible for him to sincerely denounce the one and approve the 
other. Man is a marvellously compounded animal, and in this 
respect Judge Black is not an exception. Whole tribes and peoples 
could be mentioned where treachery and murder are tolerated, and 
even encouraged, whilst a non-observance of the least of their re- 
ligious forms and ceremonies would be regarded as highly criminal. 
Early training and associations inspire men with strange, grotesque, 
and inconsistent views; and sometimes even in middle life im- 
pressible and inflammable natures adopt opinions painful to their 
friends and shocking to all good citizens. This it was which befell 
Judge Black in the latter days of President Buchanan’s accursed 
administration ; for he then first made public profession of devo- 
tion to treason against his government. In proof of this his own 
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official opinion when Attorney-General of the United States will 
be invoked, and that of his political chief Buchanan, by whom the 
opinion was adopted and followed. 

The end of his Presidential term was near. That portion of his 
Cabinet by whom he was most influenced were Southern men, who 
for years had been plotting treason and preparing for rebellion 
against their government, that a great and independent slave con- 
federacy might cover the South. 

Mr. Black, though not an original conspirator with these men, 
was proud to share their confidence, and not slow to adopt their 
views. Their plan being to secure, at an early day, recognition of 
the Confederacy by foreign nations, it was thought this could be 
readily accomplished if the highest law officer of the government, 
to be followed by its executive head, could be induced officially to 
declare that the United States was not a consolidated nation, but 
a union of independent States, bound together by compact merely, 
each having the right to separate from the Union at pleasure. 
There was in this a devilish cunning, and a vital question to these 
arch plotters was, Could the executive head of the government of 
the United States be induced officially to utter this doctrine, 
coupled with the declaration that it had no constitutional or right- 
ful power to crush rebellion by force of arms? If it could, oppor- 
tunity would be given to organize rebellion; and should foreign 
governments recognize the new confederacy, no just cause of com- 
plaint could be made against them for so doing. 

It would indeed be as justifiable as if our government should 
recognize as independent one established in Canada, after the 
Queen by her proclamation, sustained by the opinion of her attor- 
ney-general, had declared that she had no power to compel 
obedience there by force. We perceive, therefore, that the treason 
organized under Buchanan, and to which Mr. Black became a 
party, was double-headed and revolting. It organized rebellion 
in force throughout the South; it paralyzed the arm of the gov- 
ernment to suppress it whilst forming ; and it invited and justified 
recognition of the new confederacy by foreign nations, as soon as 
it could raise its head and assume a name. In the history of man 
treason so revolting had never been planned, and when its pur- 
pose to perpetuate slavery is considered, its entire hideousness 
stands revealed. We suppose the man to whom a false political 
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clamor appears so criminal could not have entertained this view 
of the work his masters had set him to do. The Rebellion was 
organized, and then was heard the rumbling of its artillery, the 
roar of its music, the shouts of its adherents. By concert of 
action, State after State, trampling upon the old flag, raised the 
new, and marched out of the Union, carrying ordinances of seces- 
sion as their excuse for establishing a new confederacy, to be 
founded, as the conspirators openly declared, upon African slavery 
as its corner-stone. South Carolina seceded on the 6th of Novem- 
ber, 1860, and Georgia on the 8th. The whole North stood aghast 
with horror as they saw the nation crumbling to pieces, with no 
hand raised in Washington to save it. The conspirators there 
were not idle. The crowning infamy of their work was in progress, 
— the work of many minds though of a single pen. The Congress 
was to meet on the first Monday of December, when the Presi- 
dent must explain and if possible justify his complicity with 
treason. The armies and the navies of the Union were scattered 
far and wide, commanded in part by those ready at the nod 
of traitors to join the rebellion. Then on the 20th of No- 
vember came the opinion of the Attorney-General of the United 
States, preparing the ground for the message of his chief, telling 
the nation that armies and navies were needless, for that it had 
been, by its Constitution, denied the power of self-preservation, 
although its personal and real property scattered throughout the 
rebellious States, and useful only for the maintenance there of its 
national power, might be preserved by force, if force should for 
that purpose become necessary ; in other words, that its arsenals, 
its dockyards, its post-offices, and court-houses it might retain, 
but that it had no power to enforce obedience to national laws, 
unless, indeed, those who held the States in rebellion should ask it, 
which was not probable. After stating that the troops of the 
United States can only be employed in a State to assist the courts 
in enforcing their process, and that “on such occasions the 
military power must be kept in strict subordination to the civil 
authority,” he adds : — 


“But what if the feeling in any State against the United States 
should become so universal that the Federal officers themselves, includ- 
ing judges, district attorneys, and marshals, should be reached by the 
same influences, and resign their places? We are therefore obliged to 
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consider what can be done in case we have no courts to issue judicial 
process, and no ministerial officers to execute it. In that event troops 
would certainly be out of place and their use wholly illegal. Under 
such circumstances, to send a military force into any State with orders 
to act against the people would be simply making war upon them.” 


Much more, similar in kind and justifying the treason then pre- 
vailing, is contained in this opinion, from which we pass to the 
message of the President founded upon it. In that it is declared 

“That the power to make war against a State is at variance with the 
whole spirit and intent of the Constitution. Suppose such a war should 
result in the conquest of a State, how are we to govern it afterwards ? 
Shall we hold it as a province, and govern it by despotic power? But 
if we possessed this power, would it be wise to exercise it under exist- 
ing circumstances? The object would doubtless be to preserve the 
Union. War would not only present the most effectual means of de- 
stroying it, but would ‘banish all hope of its peaceable reconstruction. 
The fact is, that our Union rests upon public opinion, and can never be 
cemented by the blood of its citizens shed in civil war. Congress pos- 
sesses many means of preserving it by conciliation, but the sword was 
not placed in their hand to preserve it by force.” 


These were the sentiments which Mr. Black and his chief had 
been inspired by their treasonable allies to utter in aid of that 
great Rebellion which finally filled the soil of the nation with the 
blood and graves of her sons. How far it would have advanced 
if, at the outset, it had encountered the resistance of brave and 
patriotic men, cannot with certainty be told; but we may confi- 
dently assert that, if such had filled the great places occupied by 
Buchanan and his Attorney-General, tens of thousands of lives 
and hundreds of millions of treasure would have been saved to 
our country. And yet to-day, after years of opportunity for re- 
flection and repentance, Mr. Black doubtless says, in his heart, 
that he believes the Rebellion was a righteous uprising against 
the Abolitionists of the North, and was put down by the wicked 
exercise of an overwhelming force, not to assist in the service 
of judicial process, nor for the protection of government prop- 
erty, but for the unconstitutional purpose of preserving the Union 
by the sword. How can such a man judge fairly or speak moder- 
ately of a political party to which he attributes such past wicked- 
ness? By what warrant does he stand up before the American 
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people to denounce and condemn those to whom they owe all of 
country, of institutions, of nationality, dear to men? Clad in 
sackcloth and ashes, he and the traitors he abetted should await 
in penitential silence forgiveness of their great wrong, and then, 
with a modest but just estimate of themselves, refrain from pro- 
yoking censure of their past conduct, by such decent utterances 
only as become offenders who, by the mercy of society, are again 
permitted to enjoy its blessings. 

These observations have seemed appropriate in view of the 
statement of Judge Black that, to make his “simple narration,” as 
he calls it, “ more intelligible, it is necessary to remind the reader 
of certain points in our political history which have, within the 
last twenty years, divided the two parties and defined their antago- 
nism,” and especially in view of his perversions of that history. 
After stating that the Democracy, during the Civil War, were 
placed in the most difficult attitude that can be conceived, and 
that, “at the same time, the best convictions of their hearts im- 
pelled them to defend their individual rights of life, liberty, and 
property, which were most wantonly and unjustly assailed by the 
Abolitionists,” he adds that, although President Lincoln and Con- 
gress solemnly declared that the war was purely in defence of the 
United States, and had no revolutionary purpose whatever, but 
should be conducted solely to enforce the laws and maintain the 
supremacy of the Federal Constitution, with all the rights of the 
States unimpaired, — nevertheless, all these pledges were perfidi- 
ously broken, and the Constitution, instead of being defended, 
was regarded as shot to death on the battle-field. He denounces 
the Reconstruction Acts of 1867, declares that the Republican 
party asserted the divine right of the negro to govern the white 
man, and secured his ascendency by the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment, in the confident hope that his ballot would be a more 
effectual instrument of tyranny than the soldier's bullet. He 
descends fiercely upon the carpet-baggers, as he calls them, who 
went South after the war, and asserts that “the best of them were 
those who went down after the peace, ready for any deed of shame 
that was safe and profitable” ; and after stating, in his usual vivid 
style of misrepresentation, the methods they adopted, especially in 
Louisiana, to acquire political supremacy, and mortgage the future 
of her people by the issue of bonds, sneers at the thousands of 
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murders perpetrated by the white Democrats upon the negroes 
of that State, and after referring to the invention, as he calls it, 
of the Returning Board, denounces the action of its members with 
a violence and force limited only by his capacity to use the English 
language. 

Those most charitably inclined towards Judge Black must have 
observed with some pain, that, whilst he is ever ready to condemn 
and denounce those who preserved the nation from destruction, and 
to charge them with having, by means of the Reconstruction Acts 
and the Fifteenth Amendment, violated the constitutional rights 
of the South, he utters no censure against those who, by organizing 
rebellion to destroy the Constitution, made these Acts and this 
Amendment necessary. It was natural that he should feel deeply 
the defeat of his treasonable allies by the abolitionists, as he calls 
them, of the North. A long and desperate war followed the care- 
ful preparation for which, with his assistance, time and opportunity 
had been given to the South. Four years of struggle — four long 
and weary and bloody years— were the fruit of that treason which 
had been ripening at the South for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. When the contest closed their slaves were free, and what- 
ever of privilege traitors could claim was not of right, but of the 
mercy of their conquerors. Every man engaged in the Rebellion 
had forfeited his life to his offended country, and many of its 
leaders had magnified their crime by plotting and organizing it, 
whilst in the service and pay of the government they betrayed. 
Does Judge Black venture to suggest that such men were, on the 
suppression of the Rebellion, entitled to seats in the national coun- 
cils, or that the people who had engaged in it were then entitled 
to representation of their States in Congress? The Reconstruc- 
tion Acts were a temporary necessity, and to the South a most 
merciful and humane one. They organized State governments and 
prepared the way for the establishment of republican institutions. 
But the old spirit of hatred towards the North and a determina- 
tion to hold the black race in subjection still prevailed, and it was 
evident that its substantial enslavement in some form was sure to 
occur, unless the rights of citizenship were conferred upon its mem- 
bers, and this was done by the Fifteenth Amendment, so violently 
denounced by Judge Black. That, however, has not protected them. 
They are but numbered among the citizens of the South, and 
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used as a basis of representation, by means of which the ruling 
whites there have secured an increase in numbers and influence in 
Congress largely exceeding what was enjoyed before the war. 

Having made these general observations, it seems appropriate to 
correct some of Judge Black’s statements concerning the carpet- 
baggers who emigrated to the South soon after the war, who, as 
described by him, “were the meanest of camp-followers, fugitives 
from Northern justice, the best of whom were ready for any deed 
of shame that was safe and profitable.” And then a picture is 
drawn of their doings with a vividness and malignity only sur- 
passed by its untruth. 

It is well known that when the war ended the South was greatly 
impoverished, — destitute of capital, unable for want of that and 
labor to cultivate the lands, which had become wasted and almost 
worthless. Northern capital was needed and earnestly asked for, 
and much was taken South and employed there,— some by its 
owners and some as loans. Those who went there were in the 
main imbued with Northern principles, and with Northern habits 
of thrift, industry, and economy, and these were in striking 
contrast with the customary idleness and contempt for labor 
which distinguished the whites of Southern birth. Neverthe- 
less, great numbers of worthy, industrious men — many of mod- 
erate means and some of considerable wealth— went from the 
North to the Southern States, with their wives and children, 
intending permanently to remain. The vast majority went to 
settle, to work, and to live honestly. They purchased and leased 
plantations, they opened stores, they built mills, they bought and 
‘worked mines, they engaged in teaching and entered upon all 
branches of protective industry. Statistics carefully gathered 
show that in South Carolina alone, between January, 1866, and 
January, 1869, not less than two thousand able-bodied men from 
the Northern States, with their families, settled, carrying with 
them and actually investing in active business pursuits over thir- 
teen millions of dollars; and in addition to this, not less than one 
thousand more settled there from the North, and were engaged 
in teaching, or in the practice of professions not requiring capi- 
tal. And it is a fair and probable estimate, that from 1866 to 
1868 there settled from the North, in the States of Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
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Louisiana, Texas, Tennessee, and Arkansas not less than sixty 
thousand men, mostly with families, carrying and investing in 
active industries there not less than the enormous sum of one 
hundred and eighty millions of dollars. 

This great body of settlers were free men, accustomed to the 
ways of free society. They went South, not as politicians, but as 
citizens. Civil government was, however, a necessity to them, and 
when the era of reconstruction came, and the native whites with- 
held their aid from the mass of colored voters, as they sullenly 
and for a long time did in every State, the Northern settlers had 
no alternative but to take an active part in political affairs. Upon 
them, then, fell the hate and vengeance of the white Democrats, 
and the name of carpet-baggers was applied to them. All the 
milder forms of coercion were exhausted upon them,—social ostra- 
cism in all its forms. Then came active persecution,— warnings 
to leave the State, accompanied with demonstrations calculated 
to destroy the peace and sense of security of the families of Re- 
publican settlers; shooting at night around and into their houses ; 
and, these failing, assassination and murder, — and when at length 
Northern men, by means like these, were driven from the South, 
they were able to carry but little property away with them. 

Many Northern men could be named who, since the war, have 
settled in Louisiana, where they have invested large means in many 
of the finest, most productive, and best-worked sugar and cotton 
plantations of that State. Enough, however, has been said in reply 
to the vague and violent statements of Mr. Black on this subject, 
unsupported as they are by a single authority. It is now time 
briefly to notice his assertions concerning the taxation and debt of 
that State, and of the city of New Orleans, which he charges to 
have been created by carpet-baggers. Unfortunately for him, such 
statements are capable of verification and of contradiction, and as 
he has seen fit not to attempt the former, he must not complain if 
the latter shall be clearly supported by recorded facts. 

The debt of the State of Louisiana before the war was between 
seven and eight millions of dollars. It increased under Democratic 
native white rule until 1867,— at the time Warmouth became 
governor, — when it amounted to about fourteen millions of 
bonded, and about two millions of floating debt, with a large con- 
tingent debt of many millions, authorized by Democratic Legisla- 
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tures to aid in building railroads and for other purposes of internal 
improvement. Governor Kellogg was inaugurated in January, 
1873, for the term of four years. He found a bonded debt, in- 
creased during Governor Warmouth’s administration from four- 
teen to about twenty-two millions of dollars. This, during that 
of Governor Kellogg, has been reduced, by compromise and other- 
wise, to a bonded debt of but $11,855,922, subject to be increased 
to between thirteen and fourteen millions at the utmost, should 
certain doubtful claims subject to adjudication be allowed ; so that 
in January last the entire debt of the State, bonded and floating, 
was less than at the close of Democratic rule in 1867. Under his 
administration laws long before passed, authorizing the issue of 
State bonds or obligations for contingent liabilities to the amount 
of some twenty-one million dollars have, on Governor Kellogg’s 
recommendation, been wholly repealed. Constitutional amend- 
ments by him urged have been adopted, prohibiting the Legisla- 
ture from hereafter increasing the State debt, or the rate of 
taxation, beyond a very moderate sum particularly specified, and 
expressly declaring that no expenditure beyond revenue shall ever 
be authorized. 

In answer to the reckless and wholly unfounded statement of 
Judge Black, that the carpet-bag government “ put their fraudu- 
lent bonds on the market, and sold them for what they would 
fetch,” it may be said, that during the entire administration of 
Governor Kellogg but $576,000 of bonds were sold, and these 
were issued before he took office, under an act passed in aid of 
the North Louisiana Railroad Company. 

But it is said the city of New Orleans has been plundered by 
the carpet-baggers, and its property so taxed as to be worthless, 
A few facts will dispose of this misstatement. With the excep- 
tion of a part of the year 1870, and from the time of the election 
in that year until November, 1872, that city has been for a genera- 
tion or more, and still is, under native white Democratic rule of 
mayor and aldermen and council. In 1870 Governor Flanders —an 
estimable man, as we are assured, and a Republican — was appointed 
mayor by Governor Warmouth, to hold office as such in conjunc- 
tion with a council— part white and part colored — until the 
election in November of that year, when they were by election 
continued in office until November, 1872, and then were super- 
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seded by a Democratic mayor and council, which have ever since 
been continued. No Republican Legislature of Louisiana ever 
imposed a debt or charge upon the city except for its due propor- 
tion of State taxation, nor did such Legislature ever authorize the 
city to increase its debt for any purpose. It now owes about 
twenty-three million dollars, all of which accrued under Demo- 
cratic rule, except an apparent increase of less than four million 
dollars due to the funding, under the administration of Mayor 
Flanders, of a floating debt incurred by his Democratic predeces- 
sors. These facts, being matters of record, Judge Black could 
easily have ascertained, had his purpose been to write what history 
could adopt without shame. It was not, however, and hence he 
states that the burdens imposed by the carpet-baggers upon this 
devoted city within the last ten years had been such that its debt 
was more than the estimated value of all the property within its 
limits. Its total bonded and floating debt at the close of the Re- 
publican administration in January last was less than twenty-four 
millions of dollars, and the estimated taxable value of its property 
upwards of one hundred and twenty-four millions,— a discrepancy 
between truth and falsehood of more than one hundred millions of 
dollars. To restrain the wasteful expenditure which had so dis- 
graced the administration of affairs in that city by the white 
Democracy, an amendment of the Constitution was strongly urged 
by Governor Kellogg, prohibiting any subsequent increase of the 
city debt; and it is worthy of remark that this, and also those 
by him recommended limiting the power of the Legislature to 
increase the State debt, or its rate of taxation beyond the sum 
specified, or the appropriation of moneys in excess of the actual 
revenue, were persistently opposed by the Democratic press and 
party throughout the State, and were only adopted by a strict 
Republican party vote. We leave Judge Black to ponder over 
these statements, and possibly to regret that he should have per- 
mitted his inventive faculties to become his master. 

We now approach that portion of his article devoted to a justifi- 
cation of the murders, assassinations, outrages, and nameless horrors 
perpetrated in Louisiana by the white Democrats upon colored and 
white Republicans. By a strange and horrid perversion, these 
crimes are charged upon what Judge Black calls the carpet-bag 
government. To make this seem plausible, he says: 
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“Tf an officer whose duty it is to bring a felon to justice connives at 
his escape, he becomes an accessory after the fact, and his offence is as 
great as that of the principal. The carpet-baggers professed to be the 
special friends and protectors of the African race; yet they permitted 
them to be slaughtered by thousands with quiet unconcern, not lifting a 
finger to stay the wholesale destruction of their lives. Some of their 
advocates say they were too weak to maintain public order. This will 
not do. A magistrate who says he cannot punish or prevent continued 
murder is himself a murderer, unless he gives place to somebody who 
can.” 

In other words, if armed ruffians and organized murderers and 
assassins are too strong to be resisted, suppressed, and punished 
by the regular government and the officers of justice, the latter 
should retire, and the ruffians, murderers, and assassins take their 
places. The late strikes and riots in Judge Black’s native State of 
Pennsylvania furnish an illustration in point. There its officials 
were for a time powerless to prevent robbery, murder, and destruc- 
tion of property, and were compelled to call for external military 
aid. Were they accessories after the fact, and therefore guilty of 
these grave offences? And yet the capacity for mischief and crime 
of the wretches who committed these outrages was trifling when 
compared with that of the Regulators, who, as Judge Black says, 
traversed the State of Louisiana. These were permanent armed 
organizations ; not like the rioters of Pennsylvania, denounced and 
hunted down by respectable citizens, but protected and encouraged 
by every white Democrat within the State. They lived in open 
hostility to a government which, although lawfully established, was 
nevertheless the offspring of negro suffrage, to which they had 
sworn never to submit. The feeble and timid race upon whom 
perhaps unwisely had been conferred the rights of citizenship were 
equal to the whites before the law, but they and their officers of 
justice feared the terrible strength of their former masters, and there- 
fore failed to execute justice upon them, even for murder. And so 
says Mr. Black, these magistrates became, because of their weak- 
hess, guilty accomplices. 

Whilst admitting that thousands of murders were thus perpe- 
trated, he does not attempt to justify them except by the suggestion 
that the government was not strong enough to prevent them, and 
hence should have been replaced by one administered by the Regu- 
lators themselves. Literally, therefore, his argument is, that when 
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an armed mob, insurrection, or banditti becomes so strong that it 
cannot be subdued by the government of a State, its leaders should 
be allowed to assume control of the State, and under the forms of 
law exercise absolute sway over its citizens and resources. Our 
Constitution has carefully guarded against such a result, and the 
events of the last few weeks have illustrated with what facility 
and effectiveness its provisions for suppressing insurrection and 
domestic violence can be put in operation by an able and earnest 
national executive, even with a feeble and utterly inadequate 
military force. This mode of enforcing submission to the laws will 
never, we trust, be abandoned, and with a few more lessons on the 
subject, our people will be led to the conclusion that the solid bat- 
talions of the Federal army, as they are called by Judge Black, are 
the best police possible for the attainment of that end. The extent 
of these late violent and destructive demonstrations, thus speedily 
quelled, should inspire our people and foreign nations with in- 
creased confidence in the stability and permanence of our Repub- 
lican institutions ; for besides the ready submission of the rioters 
to the power of the national government, the voluntary organiza- 
tions of armed citizens which suddenly appeared in its aid well 
illustrated the respect and affection entertained for it by our 
people. 

The wretched attempt by Judge Black to excuse the murders 
and outrages committed in Louisiana, and his assault on the Re- 
turning Board of that State, invite a simple narration of the causes 
which demanded and led to its creation. 

The legal colored voters of Louisiana, from the time they were 
made citizens until now, have considerably outnumbered the 
whites, and with few exceptions the blacks have uniformly voted 
the Republican ticket. Thus, in November, 1876, on the day of 
election, there were in that State, as the official returns show, 
92,996 white registered voters and 115,310 colored, —a majority 
of the latter of 22,314, — and such has been substantially the rela- 
tive majority from the adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment. 
This gave the colored race numerically the political ascendency, 
the advantages of which the white Democrats soon resolved they 
should not be permitted to enjoy. As early as 1866 about two 
hundred colored men were murdered in New Orleans, and some 
one hundred aud sixty wounded, for venturing to meet as members 
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of a convention to amend the Constitution of the State, and to this 
must be added the massacres of Grant Parish, Coushatta, St. Laudry, 
and Feliciana. These acts of blood struck the colored race with ter- 
ror. Like atrocities were not, for political causes, repeated to any 
considerable extent until the summer and fall of 1868, just preced- 
ing and as a preparation for the Presidential election. 

In the spring of that year the entire registered vote of the city 
of New Orleans was 29,910, of which 15,020 was colored Republi- 
can, and at the city election then held there were 13,973 Repub- 
lican votes cast. All this was utterly changed prior to the Presi- 
dential election in November following. 

Governor Seymour had been nominated for the Presidency by 
the Democratic party, and General Grant by the Republican. The 
former was known to have sympathized warmly with the South 
during the war, and to have been strongly opposed to it from the 
beginning ; and it was believed that under his administration the 
South might still be able to regain a part at least of what had been 
lost by the Rebellion. The most active and unscrupulous efforts 
were therefore made by the Democratic party throughout the 
Union to attain success, In the State of New York its managers 
fairly distanced all competitors, especially in the open and 
shameless perpetration of fraud. Mr. Tilden was chairman of the 
Democratic State Committee. Tweed and Sweeny, his subordi- 
nates, held the fortress of the party in the city of New York, 
where, as is now kuown of all men, twenty-five thousand Demo- 
cratic votes were manufactured to offset the fifteen thousand ma- 
jority actually cast for General Grant, and to give, in addition, an 
apparent majority of ten thousand for Governor Seymour. It isa 
striking and singular coincidence, that, whilst the frauds thus com- 
mitted in New York in 1868 led the Congress of the United 
States, for the purpose of preventing their recurrence at elections 
for members thereof, to pass laws which were violently denounced 
by the Democrats, the outrages and murders committed during 
that year in Louisiana made the Returning Board a necessity, as 
will hereafter be demonstrated. 

The Democratic party in New York could boast of managers 
more adroit than any who controlled it in Louisiana ; but those in 
the latter State would have scorned the vulgar and cowardly 
method of carrying an election by the manufacture of votes. Their 
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plan, though not less effective, demanded a certain amount of 
courage for its execution. They organized, as political allies, vio- 
lence, intimidation, outrage, and murder, and, advancing these to the 
front, felt assured of victory. Secret armed political clubs were 
formed in almost every parish of the State, and these soon spread 
wide and almost universal terror among the colored people. A 
more gentle, but very efficient influence was exerted upon them 
and their white leaders by planters and merchants who bound 
themselves, by resolutions and in clubs, to proscribe in business 
and in employment persons who opposed, by vote or otherwise, the 
purposes of the Democratic party. Extracts from its press show 
that portions of it advocated bloodshed and violence for political 
ends; others secretly encouraged this, and by none was it openly 
condemned. A reference to the files of the newspapers of Loui- 
siana for 1868 will give abundant and astonishing proof of the 
extent to which they went in that direction. These preparations 
bore terrible fruit, and from September until November at least 
five horrible massacres of colored people were perpetrated. On 
the 28th of September one was commenced in the parish of St. 
Lawdry, which lasted several days, during which two or three hun- 
dred were killed. For several days between the 20th and 30th 
of that month a similar massacre occurred in the parish of Bossier, 
in which more than two hundred colored people were destroyed ; 
and others, perpetrated in October for like causes, occurred in 
the parishes of Caddo, Jefferson, and St. Bernard ; and in that of 
St. Mary its sheriff and parish judge, both Republicans, were pub- 
licly assassinated in their own houses by armed men. In New 
Orleans riots prevailed for weeks, filling the city with scenes of 
blood, and Ku-Klux notices were posted throughout it, warning 
the colored men not to vote. The effect of these outrages, only a 
few of which have been mentioned, did not disappoint the expecta- 
tions of their perpetrators. The parish of Orleans, which in the 
spring had, as before stated, given a Republican vote of 13,973, 
in the autumn gave for General Grant but 1,178. In the parish 
of St. Laudry not a vote was cast for him, though the Republicans 
had a registered majority of 1,070 voters, and had in the spring 
carried the parish by a majority of 678. In the parish of Caddo, 
where the Republicans had 2,987 Republican votes, but one was 
cast for General Grant, and, to generalize, where by the official 
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registration of that year the Republicans had in twenty-four 
parishes 47,923 votes, he received but 5,360. The Fifteenth 
Amendment was thus in Louisiana extinguished in blood. The 
right of the colored man to vote was blotted out. Murder and 
outrage effaced in 1868 what the armies of the North had written 
in the Constitution of the nation. What was to be done to pre- 
vent by law these great wrongs? The essential element of an 
election is freedom of choice. One of Judge Black’s favorite 
propositions is, that fraud vitiates all proceedings. It will annul 
an election. It would have annulled that held in New York 
in 1868. Does he regard the terrorism and murder which pre- 
vailed in Louisiana at that time as less reprehensible? Take, 
for instance, the parish of Orleans. There, by a preconcerted 
political plan, intimidation and violence reduced the Republican 
vote in 1860 from 13,973 in the spring, to 1,178 in the fall. 
This well illustrates the condition of the vote in other parishes. 
Does Judge Black think men elected by such means should take 
and hold office? He would, he says, punish the guilty, but would 
not disfranchize the voters. The law, however, favors and guar- 
antees a fair and free election, where all who are entitled may 
vote; and it also provides that a majority of the voters may 
elect. Let us suppose that in Louisiana a parish has a majority of 
five thousand Republican voters, and that this is entirely suppressed 
by fraud or violence. If neither had been employed, that majority 
would have been added to the Republican vote of the State, and 
have turned the scale. It is, however, blotted out, and the State 
is lost. Strict justice would demand that the political party suc- 
ceeding by such means should fail, and that the vote thus 
suppressed should be given to its opponent. 

The Legislature of Louisiana was called upon, in view of the 
outrages of 1868, to devise some means of preventing their repeti- 
tion. It dealt temperately with the subject, and with great fair- 
ness towards the Democrats. It provided, not for adding to the 
Republican votes cast those suppressed by violence and intimida- 
tion, but declared that where these causes prevented a fair and free 
election, a tribunal upon competent proof of the fact, both sides 
having an opportunity to be heard, might altogether reject the 
vote of the poll thus dominated. This was an inadequate remedy 
for the mischief; but it was to apply this remedy, and not for the 
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purposes mentioned by Judge Black, that the Returning Board 
of Louisiana was organized. Intimidation, fraud, violence, armed 
disturbance, preventing a fair and peaceful election at any poll, 
proved by sufficient testimony, both sides having opportunity 
to be heard, made it the sworn duty of the Board to reject that 
poll. If a Republican majority of thousands were suppressed by 
such means, not a vote could be added. The poll must be rejected. 
This led, as will be seen, to the cunning selection by Democratic 
managers, in 1876, of parishes for the practice of their outrages 
where Republican majorities were large, and ability to suppress 
them, without interruption, ample. 

Are the causes which led to the creation of the Returning Board 
those stated by Judge Black; or are they to be found in the 
wicked attempts of the party to which he belongs to attain its 
ascendency by violence, intimidation, outrage, and murder, and 
the utter extinction of those privileges of citizenship intended 
to be secured by the Fifteenth Constitutional Amendment? Was 
that Amendment, as he states, an assertion of the divine right 
of the negro to govern the white man; or an effort to relieve the 
colored race from that subjection to the whites which the divine 
law condemns? Whatever may be the authority for the Amend- 
ment, every honest and law-abiding citizen is bound to aid in its 
enforcement. A nation which fails to put forth all its strength 
to protect its citizens, white or black, from foreign aggression and 
outrage, stands degraded before the world. When a thousand 
of them are shot down within its own borders for attempting to 
exercise the right to vote, what shall we say of the government 
which fails to vindicate its laws thus violated? The State of 
Louisiana attempted, by the legislation in question, to make it 
unprofitable for a political party to practise outrage or intimi- 
dation. It in part succeeded; and yet grave crimes were com- 
mitted in that State, during the last Presidential election, that 
it might be carried for the Democratic candidates. That this 
was so is a conclusion forced upon us by a few general but very 
impressive facts, independent of the conclusive proofs taken by 
the Returning Board and by the Congressional Committees. The 
registered colored vote of Louisiana on the day of the election 
in November last was, as before stated, 115,310 to 92,996 white. 
In forty of the fifty-seven parishes of the State, where no serious 
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intimidation prevailed, including that of Orleans, which was 
largely Democratic, the majority of Republican votes actually 
cast was 6,097. The remaining seventeen parishes contained 
20,323 registered colored voters and 16,253 white,—the former, 
like those in the forty parishes, being almost exclusively Repub- 
lican. Judge Black says the majority of votes actually polled 
by the Democratic party within the State is admitted to have 
been 7,639. Assuming this to have been so, the Democrats must 
have succeeded, with 16,253 white voters, in getting a majority, 
over 20,323 colored, of 13,736. Does he believe this to have been 
possible, in face of the Republican majority of 6,097 in forty 
parishes? What, in his opinion, led to such a remarkable conver- 
sion to the Democratic faith of the negroes in seventeen parishes ? 
Was it weariness and discontent of carpet-bag rule, or was the 
result secured by that violence and crime so successfully employed 
in 1868? But this is not all. Five of these seventeen parishes 
were especially selected for the employment of these modes of 
conversion, first, because of their favorable location on and near 
the borders of Mississippi and Arkansas, and, second, because of 
the large majority of colored Republicans which they contained. 
There were within them but 5,134 white registered voters to 
13,244 colored, and yet so effective were the intimidation, vio- 
lence, and murder there employed, that a Democratic majority 
yas secured of 4,495,— equal within 639 of the entire registered 
Democratic vote. Does not this raise a suspicion, even in the 
mind of Judge Black, that other causes than disgust of carpet-bag 
rule produced this result? Does it not look like the fruit of a 
policy organized for violence, cropping out here and there in 
murder, until it had filled the land with terror ? 

If he shall resist presumptions like these, then would he refuse 
to believe though one should rise from the dead. He is, however, 
commended to the testimony taken in volumes before the Re- 
turning Board and the two Committees. He has said there was no 
proof of violence in the parish of East Feliciana, which contained 
a registered colored vote of 2,127, and a registered white vote of 
1,737, and where not a Republican vote was cast. Let him, in 
refutation of this, look at the testimony of many witnesses who, 
before the Returning Board, swore to scenes of terrible violence, 
creating general intimidation at the polls throughout that parish 
on the day of election. 
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Judge Black has certainly omitted nothing of slander, nothing 
of reprobation, nothing of denunciation, of all those who in any 
manner aided in securing the elevation of Mr. Hayes to the Presi- 
dency, which the most violent and reckless of his party can desire. 
He has constructed with malicious ingenuity a well-compacted 
series of misstatements, each reposing upon assertions positively 
made, and all as a rule destitute of any solid foundation. In so 
doing truths have been so perverted as to become falsehoods, and 
falsehoods so interwoven with these as to appear like truths. He 
has even assailed those who at the request of the President went 
to New Orleans to witness the count of the electoral vote by the 

teturning Board, after it was known that, at the request of Mr. 

Tilden, several distinguished Democrats were to attend there for 
that purpose. Of the Republicans who went there Judge Black 
with unblushing effrontery declares : “They might have caused a 
true count of the vote if they had wished it; one word of reproba- 
tion from them would have paralyzed the rascality of the Return- 
ing Board.” And he adds, they “encouraged, aided, and abetted 
by every means in their power the perpetration of the Great 
Fraud, and after it was done held it up as a righteous act.” 

Perhaps after the many exposures already made of the misrep- 
resentations which jostle and crowd each other from the beginning 
to the end of Judge Black’s article, a presumption arises against 
him such as the common law invokes against one who swears 
falsely with knowledge. If so, this unfounded charge deliberately 
made against men who undertook without compensation, at great 
personal sacrifice, to perform what they and others of both parties 
deemed a public service, is already answered. They met in pres- 
ence of the Returning Board, and at its request, eminent Demo- 
crats who were present upon a like invitation, and attended daily 
before it, nothing whatever being done by its members except in 
presence of the representatives of both political parties, and of 
their stenographic- reporters, from the time the Board organized 
until its labors closed and its members had retired to deliberate 
upon the testimony before them. To have interfered with their 
duties, to have proffered them advice for the purpose of influencing 
the result of their deliberations, and especially to have reprobated 
them, as suggested by Judge Black, would have been a gross outrage 
upon them personally, an insult to their office, and most disrespect- 
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ful to the State whose supreme organs they were. There is no 
reason to suppose they failed to exercise a wise and just discretion, 
and it is quite certain the conclusions they reached have not been 
in the least shaken or disturbed by the unsupported assertions of 
Judge Black. When he shal! venture beyond the domain of 
denunciation, and, entering the fair field of inquiry and of argu- 
ment, shall candidly explore the proofs on which the Board acted, 
and especially when he shall honestly endeavor to realize that the 
Electoral Commission was powerless under the Constitution and 
law to disregard the final will of the States of Louisiana, Florida, 
and Oregon, he will engage in a task which may open his mind to 
the truth, leading him to the conclusion that the nation has not 
been betrayed, and that the Great Fraud of 1876 was but the 
figment of a disordered imagination. 


E. W. SrouGcuHron. 





The Decline of the Drama. 


Art. II.— THe DECLINE OF THE DRAMA. 


(AN EPISTLE TO C*****S R***E FROM DION BOUCICAULT.) 


WueEN you ask me, dear R , to afford some reason for the 
decline of the drama which we have witnessed during our time, 
I feel inclined to reply in the words of the Trojan exile : — 


“ Quanquam animus meminisse horret luctuque refugit, 
Incipiam.” 

It is comforting to reflect that the fine arts, together with every 
form of literature, — in truth, all the staple products of the. brain, 
— have suffered a decline during the last half-century. There 
is a certain satisfaction in reflecting that the drama has been 
steadily declining for two thousand years, since Cesar, deploring 
the falling off in the Roman stage of his time, when compared 
with the Greek, stigmatized Terence as a half-bred (demidiatus) 
Menander. We, dramatists of this age, can therefore hope there 
is a still lower depth in years to come, when we shall be regarded 
as men of stature by a pygmy posterity. 

The “Spectator,” writing in the time of Queen Anne, deplores 
the degradation of the stage of that period. While criticising the 
rage for introducing real objects on the scene, whereby the atten- 
tion of the audience was diverted from serious consideration to 
silly entertainment, Addison says (I quote in brief) : — 


“Common-sense requires that there shall be nothing in the scenes 
and machinery which may appear childish or absurd. A little skill in 
criticism would inform us that shadows and realities ought not to be 
mixed together in the same piece, and that the scenes which are de- 
signed as the representation of nature should be filled with the resem- 
blance and not with the things themselves. If one would represent a 
wide champaign country filled with herds and flocks, it would be ridic- 
ulous to draw the country only upon the scenes and to crowd the sev- 
eral parts of the stage with sheep and oxen. This is joining together 
inconsistencies, and making the decoration partly real and partly im- 
aginary. As 1 was walking in the street about a fortnight ago, I saw 
a fellow carrying a cage full of little birds, Upon asking what he had 
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upon his shoulder, he told me that he had been buying sparrows for 
the theatre. ‘Sparrows for the theatre! What! are they to be 
roasted?’ ‘No, no,’ says the other, ‘they are to enter towards the 
end of the first act, and to fly about the stage.’ The sparrows were 
to act the part of singing birds in a grove, but though they flew in sight 
their music proceeded from a concert of flageolets and bird-calls, which 
were planted behind the scenes. At the same time it had been pro- 
posed to break down a part of the wall of the theatre and surprise the 
audience with a party of a hundred horse, and there was actually a 
project of bringing the New River into the house to be employed in 
waterworks. This project, I have since heard, is postponed till the 
summer season, when it is thought the coolness that proceeds from 
fountains and cascades will be more agreeable and refreshing to people 
of quality. In the mean time, to find out a more agreeable entertain- 
ment for the winter season, there will be introduced thunder and 
lightning, illuminations and fireworks, which the audience may look 
upon without catching cold, and indeed without danger of being burned, 
for there are several engines supplied with water and ready to play at 
a minute's warning in case any such accident should happen.” 


If this paper were printed in the press of yesterday, not a word 
would need alteration to render Addison’s remarks applicable to 


the dramatic entertainments of last week in London or in New 
York. 

Goldsmith, writing fifty years later, mourned over the departed 
greatness of the drama of 1770 as compared with the grandeur 
of the previous age of Addison. 

It may be that these critics failed to reflect that tie drama is 
the necessary product of the age in which it lives, and of which it 
is the moral, social, and physical expression. It is divided into 
two classes. The first may be called the contemporaneous or real- 
istic drama, which is a reflex of the features of the period, where 
the personages are life-size, the language partakes of their reality, 
and the incidents are natural. The object of this drama is to pro- 
duce in the mind of the spectator sympathy with human suffering 
by effecting a perfect illusion that he is witnessing a destiny 
towards which the dramatis persone are progressing. The other 
is the transcendental or unreal dratna, where the personages are 
larger than life-size, their ideas and language more exalted than 
human conversation, and the incidents more important than we 
meet with in ordinary life. The object of this drama is to lift the 
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spectator into a high atmosphere, and to expand his moral stature 
by association with dramatis persone of gigantic proportions. In 
this region the drama can..ot produce perfectly the theatrical illu- 
sion, because we cannot sympathize with beings more noble than 
ourselves. The contemporaneous drama possesses an archeological 
value. It is the only faithful record of its age. In it the features, 
expression, manners, thoughts, and passions of its period are re- 
flected and retained. In the plays of this kind written during the 
sixteenth century by Marlowe, Ford, Shakespeare, Decker, Jonson, 
Beaumont, Fletcher, and Massinger we are enabled to live and 
move amongst the society of the period. They recall to life the 
romantic characters, stately manners, and robust thought of the 
Elizabethan age. These heroic manners and aristocratic habits 
of expression were eflaced by the Puritan incursion of the follow- 
ing century, when the Commonwealth depoetized the English 
people, and its rigidity and asceticism prepared them to welcome, 
as a relief, the licentious manners and exotic morals imported 
from France by the court of Charles II. The prose comedies of 
Wycherley and Congreve faithfully reflect the dissolute scenes and 
worthless characters of these times when sharpness of wit was pre- 
ferred to breadth or depth of thought. As the sword had replaced 
the battle-axe, so skill was preferred to strength. This prose 
comedy was the natural and living drama of that age; but the 
depravity of Wycherley was not the fault of the writer, but merely 
the reflex of the blemishes on the face of the society he portrayed, 
and the greatness of Shakespeare belonged in a very great degree 
to the grandeur of the period which gave him a score of competi- 
tors like Jonson, Massinger, Beaumont, and Fletcher, whose pres- 
ence alone provoked an almighty ardor and lashed his poetic 
soul into its supremest effort. 

During the ensuing period, which reached to the end of the last 
century, a faint protest was made against the wanton stage of the 
Stuarts, in the shape of the Sentimental Drama. It will be re- 
membered that society, immediately preceding the great political 
upheaval that commenced with the American revolution in 1776 
and terminated with the consulate for life of Napoleon, exhibited 
the constitutional weakness that precedes dissolution. The senti- 
mental drama was the expression of this moribund state. It was 
not the robust muse of the Elizabethan nor the sprightly Aspasia 
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of the later period, but a lymphatic nymph, weak and decrepid as 
the social system she reflected, full of sampler virtue,—a well- 
bred muse 
“ Who never did a naughty thing, 
Nor ever said a wise one.” 


This kind of comedy fell piecemeal into the tomb about the same 
time that the feudal system, or what remained of it, was buried by 
the Revolution. 

The Shakespearian age was meditative, aspiring, a 1 romantic. 
Its literature was composed for the highly educated few. The 
ideal drama was to these times and manners born. This earth 
then afforded a home to fancy. In its untrodden forests and in 
its wildernesses it expanded a field for romantic adventure. The 
island of Prospero with its fantastic inhabitants was within the 
scope of imagination. The sylvan life in the forest of Ardennes 
was within the region of probability. The popular belief in witch- 
craft and ghosts being in full force, the scenes in “ Macbeth,” in 
the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and in “ Richard III.” appeared 
neither grotesque nor impossible. The known world was small, 
and man by comparison seemed more important and of larger 
stature. His acts appeared more godlike, and he assumed a higher 
and nobler attitude. In that atmosphere the unreal drama breathed 
its native element, and was surrounded with all the means of ex- 
istence. As discovery enlarged our knowledge, man was belittled, 
until the hero became impossible. The unknown was explored 
and the ideal died a natural death. Wherefore our poets of this 
day appear to us rather an emanation of a bygone age into which 
their minds are translated ; and, clothed in its costume, they sing 
of bygone heroes in bygone language and with bygone turns of 
thought. A line may be drawn across the middle of the seven- 
teenth century to separate the grand old era of aspiring thought, 
when mankind turned their faces upward in meditation, from the 
modern active era of discovery when men turn their faces earth- 
ward in investigation. 

The love of letters, which for many centuries had been almost 
exclusively an ecclesiastical monopoly, suddenly seized upon the 
nobility of Europe. Even the fair sex caught the educational in- 
fection. Few classical scholars of the present could have held 
their own in a contest with the Princess Marguerite of Valois or 
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with the modest Lady Jane Grey. At this time the masses had 
little share in this intellectual estate, which was held, as the land 
of England is now held, by the aristocratic few. The intellectual 
gymnasium became the courtly fashion, the school taking the place 
of the tilt-yard. Hence the number and power of the poets and 
philosophers that age encouraged and therefore produced. 

The period of Dryden, Otway, Pope, and Addison may be dis- 
tinguished as the age of fine gentlemen; wit had descended from 
the presence-chamber to the coffee-houses, and had not only lost its 
dignity but its decency. (About this time was invented the ma- 
chine which first undertook to replace the action of the human 
mind.and produce thought. I mean the newspaper press. The 
destructive action of this invention on literature will be referred 
to further on.) 

During the last hundred years the mind of mankind has been 
eagerly devoted to the application of scientific discoveries to useful 
purposes, and particularly to the unification of political and com- 
mercial interests. Information has become a drug; investigation 
has set bounds to romance and rendered fancy ridiculous. The 
whole world is plotted out and turned into real estate. The island 
of Prospero is a thriving settlement, and if Rosalind should tres- 
pass into the forest of Ardennes, a sturdy keeper would take her 
into custody. Even the spiritual world has been staked out into 
claims. The ghosts that visited the couch of Richard were spirits 
in which the Shakespearian public devoutly believed. Ghosts are 
now secured by patent and produced by machinery by Professor 
Pepper. Such is the positive generation that calls its drama into . 
existence, requiring the mind of the dramatist to be practical, util- 
itarian, to be in sympathetic accord with the minds of the people. 
He must not consider anything too deeply; his audience cannot 
follow him. He must not soar; their prosaic minds, heavy with 
facts, cannot rise. He cannot roam; their exact information turns 
him back at every step. I earnestly believe the human mind al- 
ways maintains the same average level. There is always a Homer, 
a Virgil, a Dante, and a Shakespeare in existence, but mankind is 
pleased not to call them forth. A great artistic passion prevailed 
three hundred years ago. The world, setting all other things aside, 
called forth painters and sculptors to beautify the temples of God 
and the palaces of princes, and immediately the great classic band 
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appeared, headed by Rubens, Titian, Michael Angelo, Raphael, and 
Murillo. Such crops of great artists or great poets are not freaks 
of Nature, but the necessary results of human demand. If we 
have no such poets, painters, sculptors, or philosophers now, it is 
simply because the mind of the nineteenth century has other aspi- 
rations. So our Milton has been directed to dismount Pegasus and 
bestride the lightning which science has bridled, Shakespeare is 
occupied in editing a morning newspaper, Dante is exploring the 
Isthmus of Panama to locate an interoceanic canal, Bacon is 
trying to reach the North Pole, while Michael Angelo is inventing 
a sewing-machine. Great intellect, no longer meditative, is active. 
It has been diverted by command of the world to other objects 
and has accepted other functions. 

These, my dear R , seem to me the main cause for the de- 
cline of the drama, and why Hercules is a spinster. If it has 
descended below the level at which it ought to have rested, it owes 
its further decline to the destructive influence of the newspaper 
press. 

This literary machine was invented about a century ago. In the 
language of the turf, it was sired by Essay out of Flying Post. At 
first its ohject was simply to circulate news. Then it began to 
manufacture opinion. As mankind became more and more busy 
in commercial affairs they had less time for meditation, and it was 
very convenient to buy opinions ready made, and to have their 
minds made up for them without the trouble of consideration. So 
this machine soon came into universal use, and the slow craftsman 
of literature, the old-fashioned thinker, the weaver of sound, strong 
argument, finding no market for his laboriously fashioned brain- 
produce, became a press man. The inexorable machine now calls 
upon him for so much composition, not for thought. He writes by 
the yard. It matters not whether his faculties are ill at ease or 
well-disposed, in vein or out of gear; copy must be had. This daily 
milking of his brain, this eternal diarrhcea of thought, has debili- 
tated his mental system. He is under instructions to write for 
commonplace intellects, — that is, to treat his subjects in a shallow 
or showy manner, as “the impression” is only intended to live for 
one day. He is appreciated not for the truth of what he writes 
(that is a secondary matter), he is urged to be racy, and so learns 
to cover with pertness of style his baldness of treatment, and to 
put a satin face upon a shoddy argument. 
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I speak of the newspaper press as a literary man, and as it 
affects the constitution of literature. It is needless here to allude 
to its power and services as a cohesive agent in civilization. But 
to effect its purpose and to consolidate its dynasty, it was obliged 
to absorb our power as essayists and degrade our independence. 
We became subject toa training in which, it may be said, the march 
of intellect was regulated by the editorial goose step. By this 
means it raised a disciplined force, but by the process the race of 
literary heroes was extinguished. 

As the newspaper press has prospered, so in proportion have the 
poet, the novelist, and the dramatist disappeared. In the com- 
mencement of this century the list of authors, headed by Byron, 
Shelley, Moore, Scott, Sheridan, Colman, Bulwer, and Knowles 
formed but a few of the phalanx. Where are their compeers of 
this period? They are private soldiers in the ranks of the press. 
Have you ever examined meditatively the counter of a bookseller ? 
Have you not found nine out of ten new works of fiction, dis- 
played there for sale, to be the product of female brains? Why 
do women almost monopolize this branch of literature? The an- 
swer is that men are recruited for the ranks of the press. That 
is wherefore we see women doing their work in the fields of 
literature. 

But it may be remarked that surely some sturdy brain would 
rebel against this conscription and resolutely preserve its freedom. 
Such there are; but the press has, by depreciating the products 
of literature, cultivated millions of readers with no intelligence 
above or beyond the scope of a newspaper article. This multi- 
tudinous fry inhabit the shoals of thought, overwhelming the 
select few who still have stomach for works of greater reach and 
power. 

In the drama the mischievous influence of the press is still 
more fatal in its effects. It has superseded and displaced the band 
of critics that used to stand upon guard over the production of a 
new play or the appearance of a new actor. This self-elected 
troop of exercised and experienced folk, priding itself in its power 
and its office, was cheerfully recognized by the rest of the public 
as a leader in taste. It was the body-guard of the drama. Its 
functions have been of late years usurped by the newspaper press, 
and the old critical band has been dissolved. Unfortunately the 
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newspaper critic is, and always has been, incapable of discharging 
these functions. I speak from a personal acquaintance with the 
most distinguished of these gentlemen that have misguided Lon- 
don, Paris, and New York during the last thirty years. 

The dramatic critic shoukl be thoroughly acquainted with the 
principles and craft of dramatic composition, the art of acting, a 
student in dramatic literature, and an experienced spectator of 
performances. If he has not this storage in his mind he is no 
more than one of the audience, perverted by a little knowledge. 
In a theatrical performance there is a perfect fusion of the author 
and actor. It is a nice appreciation only that can detect whether 
the merit of the author or the craft of the actor creates the effect, 
or how much applause is due to the one or the other. Again it 
requires a fine perception to follow a scene and discover through 
the misconception of the actor what the author really *meant. 
Again, actors will from mere wantonness or idleness fail to deliver 
the words of their parts, and substitute their own; dramatic 
critics should be able at once to detect this impertinent chatter, 
distinguished by its flippancy from the more careful composition 
of the author's work. Yet I have known many instances where 
eminent newspaper critics have failed conspicuously in their judg- 
ment of plays at a first performance, attributing merit to the 
dramatist that properly belonged to the actor, and praising the 
performer for effects that really belonged to the author; some- 
times eulogizing gross artistic vices, thereby encouraging the actor 
in his worst faults, and striking, as it were, his vices into his con- 
stitution. 

It has happened to me to address an eminent artist on the morn- 
ing after a first performance with the complaint that not only had 
he misrepresented the character confided to him, but that he had 
altered it and had interpolated language of his own to the detri- 
ment of the play. He answered this reproach by directing my 
attention to the columns of the London “ Times,” where his per- 
formance was eulogized, and the success of the play attributed 
largely to his buffoonery. 

The editor of a newspaper regards the dratna as a popular and 
trivial resort, and issues directions .to his subordinate who “does 
the theatre” to be kind and say everything pleasant. This kind- 
ness is fatal to the best interests of the drama. The critic “ must 
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be cruel only to be kind.” Again, the theatres occupy a large 
space in the advertising columns of the press, and the newspaper 
is a commercial, not a literary enterprise. So the proprietor must 
take care of his customers, and the hired scribe writes as he is bid. 

As a low state of health is liable to let in a score of maladies, so 
a low state of the drama has developed the commercial manager. 
This person in most instances received his education in a bar-room, 
possibly on the far side of the counter. The more respectable may 
have been gamblers. Few of them could compose a bill of the 
play where the spelling and grammar would not disgrace an urchin 
under ten years of age. These men have obtained possession of 
first-class theatres, and assume to exercise the artistic and literary 
functions required to select the actors, to read and determine the 
merit of dramatic works, and preside generally over the highest and 
noblest efforts of the human mind. The great theatres of London 
are filled by men of this class who have thus succeeded to the 
curule chairs of John Philip Kemble, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
Macready, George Colman, and Charles Kean. To the commer- 
cial manager we owe the introduction of the burlesque, opera bouffe, 
and the reign of buffoonery. We owe him also the deluge of 
French plays that set in with 1842, and swamped the English 
drama of that period. 

For example: the usual price received by Sheridan, Knowles, Bul- 
wer, and Talfourd at that time for their plays was £500. I was a 
beginner in 1841, and received for my comedy, “London Assurance,” 
£300. For that amount the manager bought the privilege of play- 
ing the work for his season. Three years later I offered a new play 
to a principal London theatre. The manager offered me £100 for 
it. In reply to my objection to the smallness of the sum he re- 
marked, “I can go to Paris and select a first-class comedy ; having 
seen it performed, I feel certain of its effect. To get this comedy 
translated will cost me £25. Why should I give you £300 or 
£500 for your comedy of the success of which I cannot feel so 
assured?” The argument was unanswerable and the result inev- 
itable. I sold a work for £100 that took me six months’ hard work 
to compose, and accepted a commission to translate three French 
plays at £50 apiece. This work afforded me child’s play for a fort- 
night. Thus the English dramatist was obliged either to relinquish 
the stage altogether or to become a French copyist. 
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But the most irreparable loss inflicted on the stage by this 
management was the loss of tradition. From the earliest days 
there existed in the leading theatres of London groups of actors 
inhabiting Drury Lane, Covent Garden, and Haymarket Theatres, 
these being especially entitled to perform the highest class of 
drama, for which they had the monopoly, and consequently com- 
panies of artists were selected for the object of cultivating legiti- 
mate comedy and tragedy. These actors were the lineal artistic 
descendants of the great tragedians and comedians who preceded 
them on the same stages. The prompt-books were heirlooms of 
the art. From hand to hand, from mouth to mouth, the move- 
ment and gestures of every scene and every play were transmitted 
from generation to generation. The way in which Garrick or Bet- 
terton acted a certain part was compared with the manner and 
treatment of their predecessors in it, and the best parts of each 
performance were retained and employed by John Philip Kemble. 
He in turn was studied by Cooke and Young, who transmitted 
their traditions to Kean and Macready. The grouping of the 
actors on the stage, their relations to each other, their movements 
and gestures, all the product of the careful study of two or three 
centuries, formed this artistic treasure which we call tradition ; 
and all this is utterly lost. The commercial manager having dis- 
banded these leading companies of artists, all the wealth of the 
past has been dispersed. 

Some thirty-five years ago I saw “Twelfth Night” played at 
Covent Garden Theatre in London. Miss Ellen Tree played Viola; 
Farren was the Malvolio ; Keeley, Harley, Bartley, and Mrs. Humby 
filled the comic parts. I forget the cast, however, but I remember 
perfectly the action and movement of the play. A few weeks 
ago the same comedy was performed in New York. Miss Neilson 
was the Viola. It was sadly misrepresented from beginning to 
end. The actors knew their parts, but did not understand their 
characters. The movement presented a confusion not unlike an 
amateur performance, where each person betrays an awkward cir- 
cumspective doubt that there is something wrong somewhere. 
There had been, in truth, no skilled interpreter of the play to reg- 
ulate the movement, no stage manager to instruct the performer 
how his or her part should be played. It was a muddle, where 
both audience and actors were equally in helpless ignorance of 
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the author. The following day the New York press dilated on the 
perfection of the performance, being the most ignorant of the three. 

These, my dear R , appear to be some of the reasons for the 
decline and fall of the drama of late years. There are three con- 
stituent factors in the drama: the’ author who writes, the actor 
who performs, and the public that receives. Of these three the 
public is the most important, for it calls into existence the other 
two as infallibly as demand creates supply. When our people 
shall demand the highest class of dramatic entertainment, a Shake- 
speare and a Garrick will appear. Until then, my dear friend, 
the world will rest contented with such poor things as you and 
me. 

Dion Bovcicavtt. 





The War in the East. 


Art. III.—Tue War IN THE East. 


PART II. 


WE stated in a preceding paper* that the permanent army of 
the Caucasus, including the Cossacks of the Kuban, has long been 
understood to amount to nearly 170,000 men of all arms, and, with 
the supports available, it was reasonable to assume the capacity of 
the Russians to operate in Armenia with as many troops as the 
supplies and communications permitted, and that they would at 
every important point be superior in force to their antagonist. 
The result has not supported this assumption, but has shown either 
that the available Russian strength in the Caucasus has been vastly 
overrated, or that a very large portion of it was retained within 
their own territory to oppose the Turkish expeditions to Sugkhum- 
Kalé and other points on the coast, and to put down the insurrec- 
tion of the native tribes, or that it has been unskilfully applied. 
On the 23d of April columns crossed the frontier from Poti, mov- 
ing upon Batonm, from Alexandropol upon Kars, and from Erivan 
upon Bayazeth. The attempt to cut the communication from Ba- 
toum into the interior was immediately successful, and the subse- 
quent attacks by the Russians at that point were probably intended 
to drive the Turks as close in upon the town as possible, so that 
their own position might be shortened and more men made availa- 
ble for other operations. On the left, Bayazeth was occupied on 
the 26th, and the Erivan column moved by Dijadin and Kara-Kil- 
lissa, in the direction of Toprakh-Kalé and Deli-Baba. The central 
column moved on Kars. Early in May another column moved 
from Akhaltzik upon Ardahan, and on the 17th of that month 
breached the works and carried the place by assault. The head- 
quarters of the central column were now at Mazra, near Kars, 
which was invested, and a cavalry force thrown towards the Sagan- 
lugh. About the same time the left column reached Utsch-Kilissa, 
in the valley of the Murad Euphrates, with its advanced guard at 
Jeranos and Chamur, where a mountain road from Kagysman 





* North American Review, July-August, 1877, p. 35. 
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enters the valley, and nearly half-way from Bayazeth to Erzeroum, 
A detachment from this column had reached Arnis, on Lake Van, 
and hostile Kurds were collecting at Bitlis and Diarbekir. 

The Turks still held Getchevan and Deli-Mussa. About the 
26th, or a little earlier, Kars was being bombarded, and the Rus- 
sian scouts had appeared near Olti, where the Turkish left was 
collecting. At the end of May the extreme right of the Russians 
was still in front of Batoum, while the right wing of the active 
army was in small force at Olti; the cavalry patrols of the centre 
had advanced to Vezinvaisin; the left was still at Utsch-Kilissa, 
with its advanced guard near Toprakh-Kale. 

The Turkish left was then in rear of Olti; the centre in the Sa- 
ganlugh in a strong position near Zevin; the right in front of 
Deli-Baba, with its advanced guard at Toprakh-Kal¢. 

Early in June the advance of the Russian left induced Muktar 
Pasha to. establish his headquarters at Kopri-Koi, on the Araxes, 
where the roads from Bayazeth and Kars unite; he left a strong 
force at Zevin to oppose any advance of the Russian centre; his 
right remained at Deli-Baba, and his left in rear of Nariman. About 
this time he received reinforcements stated to amount to twenty- 
four battalions. 

Up to this time everything had gone well with the Russians, in 
spite of the delays resulting from bad weather, and snow in the 
passes and on the high plateaus, and it was generally announced 
that the Turkish commander was so much impressed with the folly 
of attempting to resist the concentric advance of his antagonist 
upon Erzeroum that he had determined to abandon the Saganlugh, 
Karatschli, and Kosch passes, and fall back upon Erzeroum as the 
only method of extricating his army and its material. But this 
announcement was premature; the Turk not only held his ground, 
but assumed the offensive, and the Russian, with success supposed 
to be fully within his grasp, soon lost most of what he had gained. 

Muktar had learned that the Russian wings at Olti and in the 
valley of the Murad Euphrates were very weak, and as there was 
no appearance of an immediate attack by their centre, he deter- 
mined te push forward both his wings. He therefore first rein- 
forced his left, so that it consisted of eleven battalions, three regi- 
ments of cavalry, and six mountain guns, and ordered its advance 
upon Olti. The Russians, who do not seem to have had more than 
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three battalions and a small force of cavalry and artillery, which, 
it would now appear, were sent out merely as a reconnoissance, fell 
back without fighting beyond Nessipennek to the Kanly Mountains, 
where they do not appear to have been further molested. The 
Turks reoceupied Olti on the 7th of June. 

On the 9th of June the Russian left occupied Zaidikhan, at the 
foot of the Kosch passes. Still more reassured by the retreat of 
the Russian right from Olti, Muktar now reinforced his own right 
at Deli-Baba to seventeen battalions, two field and one mountain 
battery, and some eight hundred cavalry, and ordered its advance 
upon the Russians at Zaidikhan. The Russians, who were decidedly 
inferior in the number of infantry, but superior in cavalry and ar- 
tillery, did not await the attack, but on the 14th moved out of Zai- 
dikhan to meet the Turks; the 15th was spent in manceuvring for 
position, and on the 16th the Russians attacked the Turks at 
Taghir, and completely routed them. The result was the occupation 
of the passes by the victors; but their numbers were too small to 
permit them to follow up their success. A few more battalions — 
certainly another division — would have enabled them to seize Ko- 
pri-Koi, and co-operate with the attack made upon Zevin by the 
centre a few days later. 

Meanwhile serious events had taken place in rear of the Russian 
left column. A force coming from Lake Van had reoccupied the 
town of Bayazeth, and shut up the small Russian garrison in the 
citadel. 

We have as yet no information in regard to the reasons which 
prevented the relief of Bayazeth by a fresh column from Erivan, 
nor can we yet form an opinion whether the victors of Taghir had 
commenced their preparations for marching to the relief of their 
besieged comrades before the occurrence we are about to relate. 
Upon receiving intelligence of the rout at Taghir, Muktar quickly 
assembled fresh troops to the amount of fourteen battalions, two 
field batteries, ten mountain guns, and twenty-five hundred cavalry, 
and with this force, brought up to nineteen battalions by the rem- 
nants from the battle of Taghir, advanced in person to attack the 

tussian left. The Russians had ten battalions, eight field-guns, 
some mountain guns and cavalry. 

On the 21st the Turks attacked the Russian position with a 
good deal of persistency, but were repulsed with heavy loss. The 
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accounts from an English correspondent with the Turkish army 
make this very clear, and also that during the night the Russians 
fell back unmolested to Zaidikhan. From this point they contin- 
ued their retreat, which does not seem to have been seriously in- 
terfered with, notwithstanding the Turkish official reports to the 
contrary. 

Before proceeding to Bayazeth the retreating Russian left moved 
to Igdyr, a point within their own territory about thirty miles 
southwest of Erivan, and about eighteen miles northwest of Mount 
Ararat, where they promptly replenished their supplies, and at 
once moved towards Bayazeth. On the 12th of July the Turkish 
investing force, some thirteen thousand strong, was attacked and 
routed, so that the gallant little garrison was at once relieved. 
The Russians now retired undisturbed to Igdyr, where they have 
since remained, and it is now stated that they have been consider- 
ably reinforced. While these operations were in progress on the 
left, a division of the Russian centre, under Mellikoff, attacked 
the Turkish centre at Zevin-Dooz, on the 25th of June, four days 
after the final attack upon the left. 

The position of Zevin-Dooz was very strong on the right and 
front, being covered in those directions by a very difficult ravine, 
which was swept by artillery fire, and whose sides were almost 
impassable by troops. The left flank was much more open, and 
afforded good cover for attacking troops. This was the weakest 
part of the position in regard to its natural condition, and the de- 
fensive arrangements of the Turks. The position is said to have 
been held by twenty-one battalions, with a small cavalry force and 
twelve guns. The Russians attacked with fifteen battalions and 
twenty-four guns. They appeared in front of the position during 
the morning of the 25th, and, without waiting to rest the men or 
reconnoitre the position, at once attacked the right, or strongest 
part. From the nature of the ground, the Russian artillery could 
produce very little effect, firing from a position below the Turkish 
guns. For the same reason their infantry fire did little harm, 
while they were fully exposed to the fire of the Turkish artillery 
and infantry, and, in addition, the ground over which they were to 
advance was so precipitous as to be almost impassable. Time 
after time the Russians renewed their fruitless assaults with the 
utmost gallantry, until about half past eight at night, when they 
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were withdrawn, after losing nearly a fourth of those engaged. 
They were not pursued, and gradually retreated to the vicinity of 
Kars, where they united with the besieging force. Muktar Pasha 
followed at a respectful distance, and opened his communication 
with the garrison of the besieged city on the 8th of July. Before 
his arrival the besieging army gradually drew back to their in- 
trenched camp at Zaim, about eight miles northeast of Kars, 
where they remained long enough to cover the withdrawal of their 
siege material, and finally fell back, unpursued, to the heights of 
Kurukdere, about half-way to Alexandropol, where they awaited 
reinforcements. 

On the 24th of June the Russians in front of Batoum were at- 
tacked. The Turks claim a victory. The Russians state that they 
completely repulsed the attack, but that, in consequence of the 
large reinforcements received by the Turks, they subsequently 
abandoned the position they had so long occupied. Whichever 
statement is true, the result was that the Russians withdrew from 

satoum, and took up positions along the frontier between Fort St. 
Nicholas and Ozurgeti. 

The net material results of this first series of operations in Ar- 
menia were the capture of Ardahan and the occupation of a strong 
position, within Turkish territory, in front of Alexandropol. It 
remains to be seen why a campaign commenced with such high 
hopes and brilliant prospects terminated in failure. 

In the first place, it must be said that the Russian regimental 
ofticers and men of all arms evinced the greatest devotion, endur- 
ance, courage, and skill; so the fault does not lie with them. The 
first great error appears to have been that the plan of operations 
was too extended for the force employed. 

We cannot as yet ascertain with absolute certainty the Russian 
strength in Armenia; but the best information available indicates 
that the infantry force in front of Batoum consisted of eight or ten 
battalions, probably nine; the Ardahan column seems to have 
had only nine battalions ; the central or Kars column, from forty 
to forty-five ; the left column, twelve battalions, of which two were 
left in garrison at Bayazeth,— making in all seventy-five bat- 
talions at most. 

It is stated that the Turks had from thirty-four to thirty-six 
battalions in Batoum, twenty-nine in garrison in Kars, thirty 
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brought up by Muktar after the battle of Zevin-Dooz, seventeen 
who fought at Taghir, fourteen fresh battalions who took part in 
the affair of Zaidikhan on the 21st of June, at least four left 
near Olti, perhaps ten at Bayazeth ; these would make one hundred 
and thirty-nine battaliong and with the reserves at Erzeroum, 
guarding communications, it would amount to at least one hun- 
dred and fifty battalions, or dowble the number of the Russian 
battalions. Omitting the large number practically useless at 
Batoum, the preponderance was still largely against the Russians, 
as one hundred and fifteen to sixty-five. The Turkish battalions 
may have been weaker, but the Russians were at every point out- 
numbered by troops in intrenched positiens, except at Kars, and 
there, also, when the detachment under Mellikoff had moved to 
Zevin. 

With the force actually at the disposal of the Russians the only 
chance of success, under the plan of operations adopted, was to leave 
the smallest possible number of troops to invest Kars, and push all 
their columns forward with the greatest rapidity, but with entire 
co-ordination, upon Erzeroum before the Turks could receive rein- 


forcements and complete their preparations for defence. Under 
such circumstances it is probable that success might have crowned 
their efforts. 


But to carry out the actual plan so as to insure success under 
all probable contingencies, it would appear that at least one hun- 
dred and twenty battalions would be necessary. This would have 
given a full division of twelve battalions in front of Batoum; a 
full division for the active column from Ardahan to Olti; a brigade 
for the garrison of Bayazeth, and three brigades for Tergukassoff’s 
active column on the left, and an active column of from two and a 
half to three divisions in the centre. With such forces the cam- 
paign ought to have been entirely successful, especially if the 
active columns had advanced promptly and made the attack on 
Olti, Zevin, and Deli-Baba simultaneously. With the troops actu- 
ally in hand, the probabilities are that they, would have accom- 
plished more satisfactory results by remaining entirely on the 
defensive in the direction from Erivan to Bayazeth, and concen- 
trating the greatest possible force around Kars to push and cover 
the siege. It was well to mask Batoum and capture Ardahan in 
any event. A substantial repetition of Paskévitch’s campaign of 
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1828 would have been well suited to the actual condition of 
affairs. 

We are as yet entirely ignorant of so many circumstances which 
influenced the Russian commanders that it is very difficult to pass 
judgment upon their actions, but from what we now know certain 
general conclusions may be reached, sibject to revision when fuller 
information reaches us. Considering the disparity of forces repre- 
sented as existing at Batoum, the Russian commander in front of 
that place did his work admirably, and neutralized nearly four 
times his own strength. The commander of the Ardahan column 
evinced great energy and skill in the prompt capture of that place, 
and there is no reason to believe that he could have accomplished 
more than he afterwards did with the small force at his disposal. 

General Tergukassoff, on the left, displayed very high qualities ; 
he fought the battle of Taghir with great skill and energy, and 
there seems to be nothing to criticise in his movements. His 
force was too small to enable him to follow up his victory, and 
his retreat after the affair of the 21st was no doubt rendered 
necessary by the threatening attitude of the Turks at Bayazeth, 
who held his communications, and by the absence of any hope of 
effective co-operation by the central column. It remains to be 
explained why those charged with the supreme direction of the 
campaign left so important a point as Bayazeth so weakly guarded, 
and why a fresh column was not immediately sent to its relief from 
Erivan, thus enabling Tergukassoff to hold his own at Deli-Baba. 

General Melikoff’s attack upon Zevin seems to have been ill- 
timed and very badly conducted; it was too late to aid Ter- 
gukassoff, but would probably have succeeded if well managed. 

The probability is that the advance of this column was delayed 
by the necessity of fortifying positions around Kars to enable 
a small force to oppose sorties of the garrison and keep them 
hemmed in. If Melikoff’s attack had been successfully made a 
few days earlier, the result of the campaign would have been very 
different ; but under al! the circumstances, as now known to us, the 
advance of this column was ill-advised as committing too much to 
chance. It would have been better to hold it intact for covering 
the siege. 

We cannot close this branch of our subject without calling 
attention to the immense advantage the Turks enjoyed in the 
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naval control of the Black Sea. This enabled them to land troops 
at Sugkhum-Kalé, to stir up insurrections in the Caucasus, to hold 
Batoum, and to send supplies and reinforcements into Armenia by 
way of Trebizond. On the other hand, the Russians were obliged to 
divert large forces to act against the insurgents, to watch Sugkhum- 
Kalé and other points on the coast, and to mask Batoum ; it also 
obliged them to use @ long land-route for supplies. 

Had the Russians possessed the naval control of the Black Sea, 
their successes in Armenia would have been prompt and complete. 

Many months ago, while negotiations were pending for the solu- 
tion of the vexed question of the East, Russia, in order to be 
prepared for any eventuality, quietly commenced the concentration 
of troops and supplies in Bessarabia, the province adjacent to the 
Danubian Principalities. The point chosen for the headquarters 
was Kischenev, on the railroad leading from Jassy in Moldavia to 
the Odessa Railway, and thus connected with the entire system 
of Russian railroads. Here the work of concentration and prep- 
aration was unremittingly urged, until the fruitlessness of negotia- 
tions was universally admitted, and the season for operations 
approached. War was formally declared on the 24th of April, 
and on the preceding day the advanced guards crossed the frontier 
into Roumania. 

By a rapid and well-conducted march of about forty miles in 
thirty-six hours, the advanced guard of the fourteenth corps 
occupied Galatz and Brailov, and secured possession of the very 
important railroad bridge over the Sereth at Barboschi, between 
the last-named cities, while the rest of the army proceeded to the 
occupation of the Principalities. 

To form an idea of the magnitude of this work, it must be re- 
membered that the distance from the point of crossing the frontier 
near Kischeney to Bucharest is more than three hundred and 
thirty miles by the circuitous railway, and more than two hundred 
and fifty by the common roads. From Bucharest to Sistova is 
about sixty-five miles, and to Kalafat nearly two hundred miles ; 
while, following the roads along the northern bank of the Danube, 
it is more than four hundred miles from Kalafat to Isatchki, where 
the Russians first crossed in 1828. The first task of the Russians 
was the solid occupation of the Principalities and the left bank 
of the Danube, the accumulation of men, material, and supplies, 
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the isolation or destruction of the Turkish gunboats in the river, 
by means of batteries and torpedoes, and the preparation of means 
for crossing the river. In the campaigns of Wittgenstein and 
Diebitsch, and at the commencement of the Crimean War, before 
the Allies intervened, the Russians enjoyed the great advantage of 
the control of the Black Sea, which simplified the question of re- 
inforcement and supplies, and made it advantageous to rest their 
left on the Black Sea during the advance to and beyond the 
Balkans. 

At present the Turkish fleet commands the Euxine, which 
forces the Russians to adopt an interior line of communication. 
As there is only one railway from Bessarabia into the Principal- 
ities, and because for many weeks after the first advance the rains 
and floods rendered the common roads wellnigh impassable, the 
work of.accumulation and preparation was difficult in the extreme, 
and required much time. On the other hand, the waters of the 
Danube were long so high that a crossing could not be effected, so 
that the time spent in waiting for the supplies required for an 
advance in force was by no means wasted. 

Thus far the Russians have succeeded admirably in concealing 
their strength. Eight army corps have been mentioned by their 
distinguishing numbers as being on the Danube, and statements 
have been made that there are eleven corps on and near the 
Danube, with others en route. The number of the troops have 
been variously given as from 270,000 to more than 400,000 men. 

It appears that the organization of the army corps in the field 
is two divisions of infantry and one of cavalry, with the correspond- 
ing artillery; some corps, as, for example, the sixth, have three 
divisions of infantry. The rifle brigades, of which there are eight 
in the whole army, each of four battalions, are probably not per- 
manently assigned to any corps, but act with those having most 
need of their services; for example, in the recent movement of 
General Gourkha across the Balkans, he was accompanied by at 
least one of these rifle brigades, and it may prove to be the case 
that his force consisted chietly of these troops and cavalry. 

It is clear, from all the accounts that reach us, that the Russian 
force in the field is large; the nature and extent of their move- 
ments would prove this to be the case, were it not that the in- 
sufficiency of the forces with which the Armenian campaign was 
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undertaken would justify us in suggesting the possibility, but not 
the probability, of a similar mistake on the Danube. 

We shall probably be safe in estimating the Russian force in 
the European field of war at eleven army corps, which, with the 
rifle brigades, reserve artillery and cavalry, engineer troops, ete., 
would give something like 325,000 effective combatants, in 
addition to the Roumanian army, and such troops as may be 
procured for police duty, etc. from among the inhabitants of 
Bulgaria. To what extent these troops can be reinforced depends 
upon questions of communication and supplies, — really the most 
difficult part of the Russian task. 

About the middle of June the waters of the Danube had fallen 
so much as to indicate that the crossing would soon be practicable, 
while the preparations for an advance were nearly complete. 
On the 20th of June the crossing commenced at Galatz, where ten 
companies of infantry crossed in boats, and gallantly attacked the 
heights in rear, held by troops of all arms; they carried the 
position, and held it until reinforced on the return of the boats. 

As soon as the crossing at Galatz was successfully accomplished, 
a bridge was built at Brailov, and the troops poured rapidly into 
the Dobrudscha. On the 25th some 18,000 crossed at Hirsova, 
and effected their junction with those who had crossed below. 
As far as can be ascertained the sixth and fourteenth corps, 
five divisions of infantry, were engaged in the movement, and 
numbered at least 60,000 men. Matchin and the other fortified 
towns of the Upper Dobrudscha promptly fell into their hands, 
and it is to be assumed that steps were taken at once to perfect 
and secure the means of crossing the river, to bring up ample 
supplies for further movements, and to clear the banks of the 
Danube as far up as Silistria, and the shores of the Euxine north 
of Varna. 

The foothold in the Dobrudscha, the cannonading of Rustchuk, 
Nikopoli, and other fortresses, and feints at various points so 
completely distracted the attention of the Turks that the passage 
of the Danube was forced at Simnitza early in the morning of the 
27th of June. 

A day or two previously four pontoon trains, of fifty-two boats 
each, were quietly collected in Simnitza. The eighth corps, under 
General Ravetsky, had the honor of leading the way in this very 
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delicate and dangerous undertaking. General Dragomiroff’s divis- 
ion, the fourteenth, was the first to cross. During the night of the 
25th Dragomiroff’s division reached Simnitza, and remained con- 
cealed therein, while bridges were built over two narrow arms 
of the river separating the northern shore from a wide mud-flat 
which borders the main stream. 

At dark on the evening of the 26th the pontoons and troops 
moved out of Simnitza; the guns were placed in position among 
the willows lining the river-bank, and the preparations completed 
as rapidly as possible. At one o’clock on the morning of the 27th 
the whole of the fifty-third regiment, twelve companies, with eight 
mountain guns, entered the boats and started for the Bulgarian 
shore. If our memory serves us, the fifty-third is the regiment 
of Volkynia, which in the Crimean War so acquitted itself in the 
memorable defence of Sebastopol as to gain a reputation akin 
to that of the fifty-seventh French regiment in the army of the 
First Empire, which was known as “Le Terrible,” and bore upon 
its colors the proud motto, “ Un contre dix.” If we are correct in 
this, the fifty-third was well selected to lead the main army of 
Russia in its advance across the Danube, and, knowing how much 
of the glory of the past, success in the present, and hope for the 
future rested upon its valor, it nobly performed the momentous 
duty devolved upon it. 

When the boats were about half-way over the Turks discovered 
the movement, and at once opened a heavy fire, which did not for 
a moment check the advance of the fifty-third. From the force 
of the current the line of boats became somewhat disarranged, and 
reached the shore at unequal intervals. 

The river-bank at this point is very steep and difficult to climb, 
and the ground rises in a succession of terraces, each offering a 
strong position for defence. Any of our readers who participated 
in the landing of Worth’s division at Vera Cruz will well remem- 
ber how officers and men, without waiting for the boats to touch 
the shore, eagerly leaped into the water and rushed to the first 
line of sand-hills, behind which they expected to find the enemy. 
So in this case the Russians sprang from the boats, climbed the first 
bluff with great difficulty, and at once came into action; for the 
Turks, supine as they are, were more on the alert than the Mexicans. 
The boats returned at once for more troops, and continued constantly 
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plying across the river. As more men landed, the Russians continu- 
ally gained ground, and steadily advanced, gradually enlarging the 
area in their possession. Up to eight o’clock they fought in groups, 
as they happened to come together ; about that hour companies and 
battalions were formed, and after that all went on regularly. It is 
stated that the Turks had at least 6,000 infantry at hand soon after 
the crossing commenced, and at least one battery anda half. About 
one o'clock in the afternoon the Russian field-guns began to cross, 
and by two o'clock the Turks were driven out of Sistova and 
beyond the commanding heights, so that the crossing was fully 
secured. The boats steadily continued their work, and so suc- 
cessfully that when evening came all the infantry of the eighth 
corps and the fourth rifle brigade were firmly established on the 
Bulgarian bank, and the thirty-fifth division of the thirteenth 
corps was in the act of crossing. 

The Russian arrangements were admirable, for the Turks were 
completely deceived, and this most delicate operation was accom- 
plished with a loss of less than a thousand officers and men in 
killed, drowned, and wounded. While the passage of troops in 
boats continued, the construction of a bridge was begun on the 
28th, and, notwithstanding the interruption caused by a storm, was 
completed on the 2d of July, when the cavalry, artillery, and 
trains commenced pouring over. By the 3d of July the Russian 
outposts extended some eighteen or twenty miles from the river, 
with cavalry patrols pushed still farther south. The time had thus 
passed when the Turks could hope to prevent the further crossing 
of the Russians; their only chance was on the 27th and 28th, 
when, if their troops had been properly posted, they might have 
crushed those who first crossed before artillery and reinforce- 
ments could be brought over to support them. The attempt to 
prevent a large army from passing a long river by posting a weak 
cordon of troops along its course must almost necessarily fail. 
All that can be done is to watch carefully, so that the first attempt 
to cross may be promptly discovered, and, having already posted 
the troops intended for the defence in strong bodies at convenient 
points in rear, march them rapidly to the crossing-place, and at 
once attack those already over before they can be fully supported. 
The chief danger and difficulty in crossing a large river is in the 
fact that all reinforcements and supplies must come by one or 
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two narrow bridges, which may at any time give way, and over 
which progress is slow at best; so that there always is in such 
cases the contingency that a portion of the crossing army may be 
completely separated from the rest and exposed, without the pos- 
sibility of retreat, to the attack of the whole of the hostile army. 

The Russians had thus carried out the second great object of 
the campaign ; their left being over the Danube in the Dobrudscha, 
their right interposed between Widdin and Rustchuk. Between 
the right and left was the Quadrilateral; between both and Con- 
stantinople lay the Balkans. The preliminaries thus accomplished 
with marked success, the real and decisive work lay before them. 
So much has been said about “ Quadrilaterals,” that the term 
appears to be invested in the minds of many with some mysterious 
power, so that it may be well to devote a little space to this par- 
ticular Quadrilateral, that our readers may be able to form some 
opinion as to what it will do for the Turks. 

It is an irregular figure, at whose angles are the fortresses of 
Rustchuk, Silistria, Varna, and Shumla. The northern side is 
formed hy the Danube, whose course from Rustchuk to Silistria 
is about seventy miles ; the eastern side is an imaginary line, about 
fifty miles long, from Silistria to Varna; the river Devna may be 
taken as the south side, and it is about fifty miles from Varna to 
Shumla ; the railway from near Shumla to Rustchuk may be con- 
sidered as the western side, and is about sixty-two miles long. 
The ordinary and natural line of supply of these fortresses is 
through Varna and by the Black Sea. A railway extends from 
Varna to Rustchuk, passing through Pravadi and Rasgrad, and 
near Jenibasar; from the vicinity of the latter place a short 
branch of about twelve miles leads to Shumla. 

At the present juncture it may be of interest to give a little 
more detailed information in relation to the four fortresses. 

Rustchuk has some sixty thousand inhabitants, and is the seat 
of a very considerable commerce ; it is dirty, and badly built. It 
is in the obtuse angle formed by the Lom and the Danube, and 
is commanded by high ground in the rear; but this difficulty 
has been met by the construction of a line of advanced earth 
redoubts, which must be carried before the town can be assaulted. 
Unless very great changes have been made quite recently, the 
most advanced and important of these, from its situation, is the 
Dajdsler Fort, which is on the left bank of the Lom, about four 
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thousand yards from the town, and takes in reverse the approaches 
to the other redoubts. This would naturally be the first point of 
attack in a regular siege, unless the attack were confined altogether 
to the extreme eastern portion of the line. To what extent the 
advanced works have been strengthened and increased of late we 
have no means of ascertaining; ample time has certainly been 
allowed to prepare for an obstinate defence, and the railway has 
afforded the means of supplying the place abundantly. As is 
the case with the other works of the Quadrilateral, the strength of 
the defence consists altogether in the advanced redoubts ; their 
line once broken, the places will be at the mercy of the Russian 
artillery. 

Silistria has some twenty thousand inhabitants, and is on the 
Danube, about eight miles above the mouth of the Tuban. It is on 
rather low ground, commanded by the heights in rear, which here 
also are occupied by advanced redoubts. The northern bank of 
the Danube is low and marshy, and just below the town are three” 
marshy islands, — Salgan, Hoppo, and Prival,— which towards 
the close of the impending siege may be used by the Russians with 
advantage. Unless very great changes have been made during the 
last few months, the advanced redoubt known as the Arab Fort 
would naturally be the first point of attack. 

Varna is a place of twenty-five thousand inhabitants, on a shal- 
low open bay at the mouth of the Devna; the harbor is not very 
good. The permanent fortifications are not strong, and could be 
breached from a distance, were it not for the line of advanced 
redoubts. 

Shumla has been sufficiently described in a preceding article ; it 
has thirty thousand inhabitants. From the fact that the crossing 
at Simnitza and the subsequent advance to Tirnova were not 
seriously interfered with, and that the army of the Dobrudscha has 
been permitted to move upon Silistria without interference, it is to 
be inferred that the garrisons of Rustchuk and Silistria are only 
large enough to defend the works, and do not attain the magnitude 
of armies. The probabilities are that the mass of the Turkish 
forces in Bulgaria are at or near Plevna, Shaumla, and Varna. 

The fortresses at the angles of the Quadrilateral are of use as 
affording secure depots of supply for the active army, and points 
of support and retreat for it in the event of disaster. It is only in 
this regard, as facilitating and covering the movements of a large 
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active army in its vicinity, that such a Quadrilateral is of any 
especial importance. So far as the fortresses themselves are con- 
cerned, if left to themselves with merely the garrisons required 
for defence, they are of no especial value, and influence the ground 
only a little beyond the range of their guns. 

For example, in this case, Rustchuk and Silistria would merely 
make a crossing of the river under their guns impossible, and 
compel the selection of other points less favorable so far as the 
ground is concerned. But a fortress near an enemy’s line of march 
and communication must be watched, no matter how small the 
garrison ; and the besieging or observing force should as a rule be 
superior in strength to the garrison, so that when the contending 
armies are nearly equal the necessity for besieging or watching 
several fortresses will reduce the available force of the party thus 
engaged below that of its antagonist. 

When the attacking party is so superior in numbers that it can 
furnish the requisite beseiging armies without losing its superiority 
in the field, the fortresses have lost much of their value, which to 
a great extent consists in neutralizing forces much superior to the 
garrisons. 

Now, to prevent the garrisons of Rustchuk and Silistria from in- 
terfering with their communication across the Danube, the Russians 
must hem in and neutralize these garrisons ; and the best and most 
effectual method of doing it is to blockade or besiege them. 

If the forces of the combatants are so nearly equal that when the 
Russians are weakened by the necessary detachments, the Turks 
can attack them on the line of Jantra near Tirnova, with well- 
grounded hopes of success, then Shumla will be of great service to 
them as affording supplies for the movement, and a place of refuge 
in the event of disaster. 

Varna would play the same part in relation to an attack upon 
Zimmerman’s army in the Dobrudscha. If the Turks lost a battle 
near Silistria or Rustchuk, these fortresses would afford them 
places of shelter, but they would be hemmed in without the hope 
of relief unless from the successful advance of an entirely new 
army, while at Shumla or Varna they might be reinforced and re- 
fitted for another attempt. 

Before the completion of the bridge at Simnitza on the 2d of 
July, considerable parties of cavalry must have crossed in boats, 
for on the 1st they appeared at Biela and on the 2d at Tirnova, 
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nearly forty miles south of the Danube. The first occupation of 
these places was only temporary, but on the 5th Biela was occu- 
pied by the head of General Gourkha’s column, which was at once 
relieved by other troops, while the general moved on to Tirnova, 
which he occupied with dragoons, on the 7th driving out a consid- 
erable force of Turkish infantry and artillery ; he was reinforced 
by infantry and artillery within a day or two. Meanwhile troops 
and supplies were constantly passing over the river, and massing 
in readiness for an advance. On the 2d July the army in the 
Dobrudscha had come in contact with the Turks along the line of 
the Kostendgi and Tschernavoda railway. 

Kostendgi appears to have been occupied by the Russians on the 
15th. 

While Gourkha undertook the movements which will presently be 
described, a column moved from Sistova upon Nikopoli, and at 
once attacked it from the south, assisted by the batteries at Turna 
on the north bank. The result was; that after some hard fighting 
the place and the remains of its garrison,— some two thousand reg- 
ulars and forty guns, — together with two gunboats, surrendered on 
the morning of the 16th. This success was of very great importance 
to the Russians, as giving them a second and excellent crossing of 
the middle Danube, and greatly facilitating their operation against 
the foree moving down upon their right from the direction of 
Widdin and Plevna. Soon after the occupation of Tirnova the 
movement upon the Balkans commenced. The ninth division 
marched through Dranova upon Gabrova at the foot of the Shipka 
Pass, while General Gourkha, covered by this advance, turned off at 
Tirnova and moved to Elena, whence he made a reconnoissance to 
Osmanbasar in order to satisfy himself whether the Turkish left 
extended beyond that point, and covered the portion of the Balkans 
he intended to cross. After some fighting he ascertained that his 
projected route was clear, and drew off, leaving the Turks under 
the impression that they had repulsed a serious attack, for they 
did not suspect his real motive. Conducted by Bulgarian guides, 
he now moved rapidly towards the Hanskoi Pass, about midway 
between Slivno and the Shipka Pass. The Hanskoi seems to be 
one of the unused passes, known to few beyond the Bulgarian 
Christian refugees who for generations have made their homes in 
the midst of the fastnesses of the Balkans. No full and satisfactory 
accounts of the composition of Gourkha’s force have reached us, but 
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it is known to have comprised one rifle brigade, probably the fourth, 
some Cossack infantry and cavalry, a Bulgarian legion, regular cav- 
alry, and some artillery,— probably mountain guns. This force, 
which appears to have done all the fighting, may have been only 
the advanced guard of the command, but it probably constituted 
the whole column. On the 14th Gourkha seized the pass, and on 
the 15th his advanced guard was attacked near Kanaro, but re- 
pulsed the enemy and occupied the place. On the same day the 
Cossack cavalry moved down the Tundscha Valley, and at Jeni 
Saghra cut the railway and telegraph connecting Jamboli with the 
Adrianople Railway. On the 16th Gourkha marched towards Kas- 
sanlik, but on his way encountered Turkish troops of all arms in a 
strong position at Uplami. He promptly attacked and completely 
routed this force, inflicting heavy losses upon them. On the 17th 
he continued his march on Kassanlik, skirmishing all day, and oc- 
cupied the place late in the afternoon, thus closing the southern 
outlet of the Shipka Pass, which was still held by the Turks. On the 
same day detachments from the ninth division attacked the pass 
from the north, and after very severe fighting carried the outer 
line of intrenchments, where they remained during the night. On 
the 18th Gourkha advanced into the pass from Kassanlik. The 
Turks now offered to surrender, but availed themselves of the time 
occupied in negotiating to escape during the night in a thoroughly 
disorganized condition. The Russians captured all their guns and 
material. Gourkha’s movements were characterized by very great 
energy and skill, and he fully deserved the success which crowned 
his efforts. While these occurrences were in progress, a brigade of 
the ninth corps was sent against Plevna, held by a Turkish force, 
from the direction of Widdin. This brigade sustained a severe 
defeat, explained by the Russians as caused by lack of skill and 
caution on the part of the commander. 

It would appear that when Baron Krudener, in command of the 
ninth corps, advanced upon Nikopoli, he neglected to occupy, 
with his cavalry, Plevna, which controls the important line of the 
river Wid, and which ought to have been promptly secured. In 
order to retrieve this error he despatched three regiments of infantry, 
which, after severe fighting, gained possession of the town; think- 
ing that their work was done, the men were permitted to throw 
aside their accoutrements for rest, when suddenly a very heavy fire 
was opened upon them from all sides, and before they could recover 
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their formation they were driven out with heavy loss. A strong 
Turkish column from Widdin, which had arrived too late to throw 
itself into Nikopoli, had taken possession of Plevna, and inflicted 
this disaster upon the Russians. Smarting under this check, and 
aware of the importance of preventing the accumulation of a heavy 
force in a strong position on his right flank, the Russian commander- 
in-chief took steps to gain possession of Plevna; but, underrating 
the strength of the enemy, his preparations were not in accordance 
with the magnitude of the task, and consequently failed entirely. 

The vital necessity of driving the Turks from Plevna was appar- 
ent, and the opportunity of striking a heavy blow should have 
been welcomed by the Russian; but he should have concentrated 
every available man for the operation, so as to make the result cer- 
tain and complete, that he might dispose of the force on his right 
flank once and forever. By drawing in his left temporarily to the 
line of the Lom, or even that of the Jantra, it would seem to have 
been in his power to concentrate at least four corps upon Plevna, 
while the possession of Nikopoli rendered it possible to turn the 
line of the Wid. 

Instead of doing this, and not even bringing up the Roumanian 
troops to aid in the attack, the Grand Duke assigned to the task 
the ninth corps, much weakened by the affairs of Nikopoli and 
Plevna, aided by the thirtieth division and one brigade of the thirty- 
second division ; a force of six brigades in all. The conduct of the 
operation was assigned to General Krudener. The Turkish position 
extended over the hills around Plevna, was strongly intrenched, 
and held by about 50,000 men with ample artillery. The attack- 
ing force numbered not more than 32,000 infantry, three brigades 
of cavalry, and some 160 guns. The attack was made on the 31st. 

On the Russian right was General Krudener with the thirty-first 
division, supported by three regiments of the fifth division. On 
the left General Schackoskoy, with a brigade of the thirtieth divis- 
ion and one of the thirty-second, supported by a brigade of the 
thirtieth division in reserve, A brigade of cavalry and a battalion 
of infantry belonging to one of the three brigades covered Schackos- 
koy’s left, and a similar force covered Krudener’s right. 

Krudener seems to have maintained an artillery combat all day, 
which made no impression on the Turkish line, and made no attack 
with his infantry. Schackoskoy moved from his bivouac about six 
in the morning and soon became engaged. Under cover of a hot 
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artillery fire his infantry carried a village in front of the first line 
of Turkish intrenchments. The Russian guns soon silenced and 
drove off the Turkish batteries on a ridge in rear of this village, 
and then crossed the valley and occupied the vacated ridge; the 
infantry in support behind the hill. Krudener having made no 
progress, Schackoskoy now determined to bring his infantry into 
action. At half past ten he ordered the advance, which was cov- 
ered by the artillery ; under a very severe fire the gallant infantry 
advanced, and finally entered the first line of the intrenchments, 
where the Turks as gallantly met them, but were pretty thoroughly 
exterminated in the hand-to-hand conflict which ensued. With- 
out pausing the Russians advanced against the second and much 
stronger line; the fire was very heavy until they made their last 
rush, which the Turks did not wait to meet, but fled in disorder. 
So far all had gone well, and had the Russian general been con- 
tent to hold what he had gained the subsequent disaster would 
have been avoided; for with his reserve brigade, which had not 
yet been brought into action, he might have held this position 
until reinforcements reached him. But, dazzled by the success 
which had thus far attended his bold movements, he now became 
rash, and ordered an advance upon the last and still stronger posi- 
tion of the Turks, held by largely superior numbers. The attack 
was made, but before reaching the goal the overtasked and ex- 
hausted troops hesitated, whereupon he threw his reserve into 
action and carried the works. But his men were now thoroughly 
worn out, and had suffered most severely ; moreover, he had not a 
fresh man in reserve. 

The Turks, finding that Krudener’s infantry did not attack, now 
advanced large masses of fresh troops from their left, who drove 
out the exhausted Russians, and by nightfall they were in full 
retreat, a disorganized mass. A fresh division, perhaps even a 
fresh brigade, would have saved the day, but it was not at hand, 
for Krudener did nothing to support Schackoskoy. The remnants 
of Schackoskoy’s command fell back upon the Osma, on which 
Krudener also took position. If the accounts which have reached 
us be correct, nothing could exceed the courage and devotion of 
the Russian troops ; the disastrous result was due entirely to the 
fact that the attack was made with entirely insufficient forces, and 
the responsibility rests partly with Schackoskoy, who should have 
halted when he carried the second line of defence, partly upon 
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Krudener, who did nothing to support him, but chiefly with the 
commander-in-chief, who failed to provide means adequate to the 
end to be achieved. This battle, then, reflects great glory upon 
the troops, but discredit upon those responsible for the general 
movements of the campaign. 

The Turks fought weli, and should receive much praise for their 
conduct in the affair. The Russian loss at Plevna is officially 
stated as less than five thousand ; that of the Turks was also heavy. 
Unless, as proved to be the case in Armenia, the Russian force is 
much less than is generally believed, the battle of Plevna cannot be 
regarded as a fatal disaster; it is doubtless a serious check, but 
should be repaired in a few days if the Russians have anything like 
the available force represented to be on the European field of war. 
They can still do what was in their power before the last battle, 
that is, draw in their left to the Lom or the Jantra, hold the south- 
ern outlets of the Shipka and Hanskoi passes, and throw all their 
available troops upon the front of the Turkish army at Plevna, 
while their reserves move from Nikopoli and turn the line of the 
Wid. There seems to be no good reason why the disaster of Plevna 
should not be more than compensated by the complete destruction 
of Osman Pasha’s army. 

According to the last advices, Osman Pasha had occupied Selvi, 
Suleiman Pasha was in front of or in possession of Kissanlik, 
Mehemet Ali was advancing from Shumla towards Tirnova, rein- 
forcements were being pushed up from Constantinople to Adri- 
anople, and considerable bodies were being brought from Batoum 
and its vicinity to Varna. On the other hand, we hear that the 

tussian Imperial Guard has been ordered to the Danube, and a 
division ordered up from each corps not yet mobilized,—the latter 
partly to the Caucasus and partly to the Danube. The two corps 
which were charged with the siege of Rustchuk under the Czaro- 
witch, have been drawn in. Gourkha is strongly intrenched in the 
Shipka Pass. It is also stated that Krudener and Schackoskoy 
remain within six miles of Plevna, and are so strongly reinforced 
as to defy attack. If, as we suppose, the first object of the Rus- 
sians is to concentrate upon and crush Osman Pasha, the advance 
of a portion of his force to Selvi will facilitate their purpose, and 
we may soon expect to hear that Osman Pasha has at least been 
driven from the chess-board. We have no news from Zimmerman 
in the Dobrudscha ; if affairs are very grave near Tirnova he can be 
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brought by the north bank of the Danube to that point; if his 
presence is not needed there, he will hold in check the reinforce- 
ments sent to Varna until a decision is reached on the right, and 
can, from his present position, seriously interfere with the move- 
ments of Mehemet Ali towards Tirnova. 

From Armenia it is stated that the last Turkish troops had been 
withdrawn from the shores of the Caucasus, and a large part of 
the garrison of Batoum removed, while we learn that the Russian 
Ardahan column has been strongly reinforced, so that it has ad- 
vanced its outposts to Nessipennek, less than twenty miles from 
Olti; that a division has moved to Ardanusch, destined for the 
valley of the Tscorokh near Artwin, thus cutting the road from 
Batoum to Olti; that another column has appeared in the valley 
of the Adjara south of Batoum; that the centre has been rein- 
forced up to sixty-eight battalions, sixteen batteries, and eight 
thousand cavalry; and that Tergukassoff has been reinforced to 
eighteen battalions, seven regiments of cavalry, and seven batteries. 
It is also stated that the Russian centre has resumed the offensive 
in front of Kars, and that Tergukassoff, having abandoned his old 
line of the Murad Euphrates, has moved from Igdyr into the valley 
of the Araxes south of Kars, although the latter statement is con- 
tradicted. If this information is founded upon fact, and is not 
greatly exaggerated, there is yet time for the Russians to redeem 
their errors before the close of the season. Their new combina- 
tions are much better than the old, and should result in forcing 
Muktar back te the Saganlugh in great haste. If the Ardanusch 
and Pennek columns are of respectable strength, he cannot hold 
his ground in the Saganlugh, with both flanks and his front threat- 
ened, but will be fortunate if he reaches Erzeroum in safety, leav- 
ing Kars to its fate. 


Gero. B. McCLeian. 
Aveusr 7. 


P. S.— Since the preceding pages went to press there has been 
no marked change in the situation. 

In the direction of Plevna no serious attempts have been made 
on either side ; both parties are apparently preparing for a decisive 
struggle. The area occupied by the Russian army — from Plevna 
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towards Osmanbazar, from Sistova to Gabrova — is not so large as 
to require many days for concentration upon any given point. It is 
now nearly two weeks since the last attack upon Plevna took place, 
— far more than enough to effect any required concentration of the 
troops south of the Danube, — so that it is reasonable to suppose 
that other important considerations have delayed the resumption 
of the offensive by the Russians, while the quiescent attitude of the 
Turks indicates that they suffered severely at Plevna, and find the 
Russians so formidable that they prefer remaining on the defensive, 
for the present at least. It is probable that the Russians are 
bringing up all their available reserves, and that they find delay 
and difficulty in collecting the supplies necessary to enable them 
to follow up promptly a successful offensive movement. It now 
seems probable that the Russian force south of the Danube is not 
so large as was supposed; for if they really had anything like 
300,000 men in Bulgaria, it is difficult to understand why they 
attacked Plevna with so weak a force, and why they have left the 
repulse so long unavenged. 

It is unfortunate for the Russians that they deferred bringing 
matters to a crisis north of the Balkans before the army of Sulei- 
man Pasha was withdrawn from Montenegro, and reinforcements 
were brought from Batoum and other points. It was so clearly 
their interest to do this that we must assume that the difficulties of 
transportation necessarily retarded their movements, and prevented 
the concentration of sufficient forces to accomplish promptly the 
ends in view. 

The Russians cannot remain much longer in their present posi- 
tion, but must either fall back ignominiously upon the Danube, or 
open the way to an advance by crushing the armies on their flanks; 
every day’s delay renders the task more difficult and their losses 
more severe. There is not yet anything definite from Zimmer- 
man’s command, and we cannot determine whether he is producing 
more useful results in favor of the main army than if operating on 
the Sistova line. The question of supplying a large army is al- 
ways difficult, but trebly so where the lines of communication are 
so long and unsatisfactory as those of the Russians, so that we 
should be more fully informed in regard to the actual condition of 
affairs before venturing to attribute lack of ability or energy to 
the commander of the Russian army. We may, however, at least 
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surmise that Diebitsch or Paskévitch could ere this have found 
means to attain more satisfactory results. From Armenia the 
more recent intelligence does not fully bear out the statements 
made at the time the body of this article was closed. That the 
Russians have received reinforcements appears to be true; but 
their extent remains uncertain, and it is difficult to believe that 
they can have been as large as at first stated, for in that case they 
would have assumed the offensive at once, while it now appears 
that it is the Turks who have attacked, and that unsuccessfully. 
We have already alluded to the difficulty of bringing up supplies 
in that region, and it may well be that this accounts for the delay 
of the Russians in attacking. It is impossible to criticise with 
justice the operations of a campaign, or to forecast its results, until 
in possession of certain definite data which are absolutely indis- 
pensable for the formation of a correct opinion ; for example, it is 
necessary to know, not only the topography of the seat of war, 
but the actual strength of the forces of both belligerents, and their 
condition as to discipline, arms, and moral qualities, also the extent 
of their available supplies and means of transportation, together 
with information upon other points which will determine what is 
possible as well as what is best to be accomplished. Distant as 
we are from the seat of war, scanty and imperfect as is the infor- 
mation at our command, we are groping very much in the dark, 
and are obliged to base conjectures upon mere probabilities. So, 
also, in regard to accomplished facts, we have thus far to go upon 
the briefest possible official reports, and the statements of news- 
paper correspondents, who, although often very energetic and 
intelligent men, cannot possibly know the whole state of the case. 

As the more important operations of the war develop themselves, 
the horizon will clear, and. we shall be able not only to form a rea- 
sonably correct opinion as to the actual resources of the comba- 
tants, but, what is more important, of the capacity and peculiarities 
of the commanders, so that it will then be comparatively easy to 
forecast the future in the light of accomplished facts, and be able 
to divine what a particular commander will be apt to do with 
known resources and under given circumstances. 

With the imperfect light as yet shed upon the subject, it would 
appear — from the operation relating to the crossing of the Danube 
and the Balkans —that the Russian commander is cautious in 
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preparation, but prompt to act when ready. The affair of Plevna 
shows that he underrated the strength and power of resistance of 
his enemy. The delay since that battle would indicate that, im- 
pressed by the lesson so rudely taught, he is again engaged in care- 
ful preparation, and that when he strikes again, the blow will be 
a hard one, and difficult to parry. The ex-Turkish commander- 
in-chief showed a lack of energy, foresight, and definite purpose. 

Osman Pasha proved that he understood his work, and did it 
well. The new commanding general of the Turks has not yet given 
us the means of forming an opinion as to his capacity. After the 
delay that has occurred, we have no means of judging whether the 
first blow of the Russians will be delivered on his right or left 
flank ; now that he has in front of Plevna a force intrenched and 
in sufficient strength to hold Osman Pasha in check, it may well 
be that the circumstances of the case will induce the Grand Duke 
to make his first attack in the direction of Shumla, when a decided 
victory would produce far more decisive results than in the vicin- 
ity of Plevna. He will make a mistake if he attacks on both 
flanks simultaneously, unless his superiority of force is so great as 
to leave no chance of failure; his proper policy would be to re- 
main strictly on the defensive on the least important flank, while 
he concentrates every available battalion to insure complete suc- 
cess in his attack on the other, and then, the moment this is dis- 
posed of, turn rapidly upon the other, and crush it in turn. 

The political aspect of the war remains essentially the same. 
There is no immediate probability that either Austria or Servia 
will take part in hostilities; Montenegro for a long time gave full 
employment to considerable masses of Turkish troops, and when 
these were withdrawn to meet more pressing demands near the 
Balkans, emerged from the contest rudely shaken indeed, but still 
uncrushed, and with the power of giving serious annoyance to the 
Turks. From Greece the indications are continually more warlike, 
and the chances are that the natural desire, on the part of the 
people, for an increase of territory sufficient to include the most 
purely Greek province adjacent to the little kingdom, so as to give 
it effective strength, will force the government to declare war, and 
take part in the contest. 

This action may be deferred until an important battle is fought 
south of the Danube, and may be abandoned should the Russians 
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encounter disaster, but will almost certainly follow an important 
tussian victory. 

The insurrections in the Caucasus appear to be virtually sup- 
pressed, and have produced no other effect of consequence than 
the temporary withdrawal of troops from the active army to sup- 
press them. 

The probability of a general European war appears to be materi- 
ally diminished, for the present at least, and is likely to increase 
only in the event of such sweeping successes on the part of the 
Russians as to place Turkey completely at their mercy, and tempt 
them to retain permanent possession of Constantinople. 

In that event the danger would become serious. 

On the whole, the Russians have lost some valuable time, they 
have gained some brilliant successes, and met with some severe 
checks ; but they have shown admirable fighting qualities, and the 
chances of ultimate success are still largely in their favor. 


Aveusr 14, 























Art. IV. — PERPETUAL FoRCEs. 


WE cannot afford to miss any advantage. Never was any man 
too strong for his proper work. Art is long, and life short, and 
he must supply this disproportion by borrowing and applying to 
his task the energies of Nature. Reinforce his self-respect, show 
him his means, his arsenal of forces, physical, metaphysical, im- 


mortal : — 
“ More servants wait on man 
Than he ’1l take notice of.” 


Show him the riches of the poor, show him what mighity allies and 
helpers he has, And though King David had no good from 
making his census out of vainglory, yet I find it wholesome and 
invigorating to enumerate the resources we can command, to look 
a little into this arsenal, and see how many rounds of ammunition, 
what muskets, and how many arms better than Springfield muskets 
we can bring to bear. 

The hero in the fairy tales has a servant who can eat granite 
rocks, another who can hear the grass grow, and a third who can 
run a hundred leagues in half an hour; so man in nature is sur- 
rounded by a gang of friendly giants who can accept harder stints 
than these, and help him in every kind. Each by itself has a cer- 
tain omnipotence, but all, like contending kings and emperors, in 
the presence of each other are antagonized and kept polite, and 
own the balance of power. 

There is no porter like gravitation, who will bring down any 
weight you cannot carry, and if he wants aid, knows how to find 
his fellow-laborers. Water works in masses, sets his irresistible 
shoulder to your mill or to your ships, or transports vast boulders 
of rock neatly packed in his iceberg a thousand miles, But its far 
greater power depends on its talent of becoming little, and enter- 
ing the smallest holes and pores. By this agency, carrying in 
solution elements needful to every point, the vegetable world exists. 

Who are the farmer’s servants? Who but geology, chemistry, 
the quarry of the air, the water of the brook, the lightning of the 
cloud, the plough of the frost? Before he was born into the field, 
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the sun of ages soaked it with light and heat, mellowed his land, 
decomposed the rocks, covered it with vegetable film, then with 
forests, and accumulated cubic acres of sphagnum whose decays 
make the peat of his meadow. The rocks crack like glass by in- 
equality of contraction in heat and cold, and flakes fall constantly 
into the soil. The tree can draw on the whole air, the whole earth, 
on all the rolling main. The plant, the tree, is all suction-pipe, 
imbibing from the ground by its roots, from the air by its twigs 
with all its might. Take up a spadeful or a buck-load of loam ; 
who can guess what it holds? But a gardener knows that it is 
full of peaches, full of oranges, and he drops in a few seeds by way 
of keys to unlock and combine its virtues, — lets it lie in sun and 
rain, and by and by it has lifted into the air its full weight in 
golden fruit. 

What agencies of electricity, gravity, light, affinity, combine to 
make every plant what it is, and in a manner so quiet that the 
presence of these tremendous powers is not ordinarily suspected. 
Faraday said that “a grain of water is known to have electric rela- 
tions equivalent to a very powerful flash of lightning.” The ripe 
fruit is dropped at last without violence, but the lightning fell and 
the storm raged, and strata were deposited and uptorn and bent 
back, and Chaos moved from beneath to create and flavor the 
fruit on your table to-day. 

Go out of doors and get the air. Ah, if you knew what was in 
the air! See what your robust neighbor, who never feared to live 
in it, has got from it; strength, cheerfulness, power to convince, 
heartiness and equality to each event. As the sea is the recepta- 
cle of all rivers, so the air is the receptacle from which all things 
spring, and into which they all return; an immense distillery, a 
sharp solvent, drinking the oxygen from plants, carbon from ani- 
mals, the essence and spirit of every solid on the globe; a men- 
struum which melts the mountains into it. All the earths are 
burnt metals. One half the avoirdupois of the rocks which com- 
pose the solid crust of the globe consists of oxygen. The 
adamant is always passing into smoke; Nature turns her capital 
day by day. All things are flowing, even those that seem immov- 
able. The earth burns, the mountains burn, slower but as inces- 
santly as wood in the fire. The marble column, the brazen statue, 
burn under the daylight, and would soon decompose, if their molec- 
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ular structure, disturbed by the raging sunlight, were not restored 
by the darkness of night. Plants and animals burn or perpetually 
exhale their own bodies into the air and earth again. 

Whilst all thus burns, the universe in a blaze, kindled from the 
torch of the sun, it needs a perpetual tempering, a phlegm, a sleep, 
atmospheres of azote, deluges of water, to check the fury of the 
conflagration ; a hoarding to check the spending, a centripetence to 
the centrifugence. And this is uniformly supplied. Nature is as 
subtle as she is strong, and like a cautious testator ties up her 
estate so as not to bestow it all on one generation, but has a fore- 
looking tenderness and equal regard to the next and the next and 
the fourth and the fortieth. The winds and the rains come back 
a thousand and a thousand times. The coal on your grate gives out 
in decomposing to-day exactly the same amount of light and heat 
which was taken from the sunshine in its formation in the leaves 
and boughs of the antediluvian tree. 

The earliest hymns of the world were hymns to these natural 
forces. The Vedas of India, which have a date older than Homer, 
are hymns to the winds, to the clouds, and to fire. 

They all have certain properties which adhere to them, such as 
conservation, persisting to be themselves, impossibility of being 
warped. The sun has lost no beams, the earth no elements; grav- 
ity is as adhesive, heat as expansive, light as joyful, air as virtuous, 
water as medicinal, as on the first day. There is no loss, only 
transference. When the heat is less here it is not lost, but more 
heat is there. When the rain exceeds on the coast, there is 
drought on the prairie. When the continent sinks, the opposite 
continent, that is to say, the opposite shore of the ocean, rises. 
When life is less here, it spawns there. 

These forces are in an ascending series, but seem to leave no 
room for the individual; man or atom, he only shares them; he 
sails the way these irresistible winds blow. But behind all these 
are finer elements, the sources of them, and much more rapid and 
strong ; a new style and series, the spiritual. Intellect and morals 
appear only the material forces on a higher plane. The laws of 
material nature run up into the invisible world of the mind, and 
hereby we acquire a key to those sublimities which skulk and 
hide in the caverns of human consciousness. And in the impene- 
trable mystery which hides—and hides through absolute trans- 
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parency — the mental nature, I await the insight which our 
advancing knowledge of material laws shall furnish. 

But the laws of force apply to every form of it. The husbandry 
learned in the economy of heat or light or steam or muscular fibre 
applies precisely to the use of wit. What I have said of the inex- 
orable persistence of every elemental force to remain itself, the 
impossibility of tampering with it or warping it, — the same rule 
applies again strictly to this force of intellect, — that it is percep- 
tion, a seeing, not making, thoughts. The man must bend to the 
law, never the law to him. 

The brain of man has methods and arrangements corresponding 
to these material powers, by which he can use them. See how 
trivial is the use of the world by any other of its creatures. 
Whilst these forces act on us from the outside, and we are not in 
their counsel, we call them Fate. The animal instincts guide the 
animal as gravity governs the stone; and in man that bias or di- 
rection of his constitution is often as tyrannical as gravity. We 
call it temperament, and it seems to be the remains of wolf, ape, 
and rattlesnake in him. While the reason is yet dormant, this 
rules ; as the reflective faculties open, this subsides. We come to 
reason and knowledge; we see the causes of evils and learn to 
parry them and use them as instruments, — by knowledge being 
inside of them and dealing with them as the Creator does. It is 
curious to see how a creature so feeble and vulnerable as a man, 
who, unarmed, is no match for the wild beasts, tiger, or crocodile, 
none for the frost, none for the sea, none for a fog, or a damp air, 
or the feeble fork of a poor worm,— each of a thousand petty 
accidents put him to death every day,— is yet able to subdue to 
his will these terrific forces, and more than these. His whole 
frame is responsive to the world, part for part, every sense, every 
pore, to a new element, so that he seems to have as many talents 
as there are qualities in nature. 

No force but is his force. He does not possess them; he is a 
pipe through which their currents flow. If a straw be held still 
in the direction of the ocean-current, the sea will pour through it 
as through Gibraltar. If he should measure strength with them, 
if he should fight the sea and the whirlwind with his ship, he 
would snap his spars, tear his sails, and swamp his bark; but by 
cunningly dividing the force, tapping the tempest for a little side- 
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wind, he uses the monsters, and they carry him where he would 
go. Look at him; you can give no guess at what power is in him. 
It never appears directly, but follow him and see his effects, see 
his productions. He is a planter, a miner, a shipbuilder, a ma- 
chinist, a musician, a steam-engine, a geometer, an astronomer, a 
persuader of men, a lawgiver, a builder of towns,—and each of 
these by dint of a wonderful method or series that resides in him 
and enables him to work on the material elements. 

We are surrounded by human thought and labor. Where are 
the farmer’s days gone? See, they are hid in that stone-wall, in 
that excavated trench, in the harvest grown on what was shingle 
and pine-barren. He put his days into carting from the distant 
swamp the mountain of muck which has been trundled about un- 
til it now makes the cover of fruitful soil. Labor hides itself in 
every mode and form. It is massed and blocked away in that 
stone house for tive hundred years. It is twisted and screwed into 
fragrant hay which fills the barn. It surprises in the perfect form 
and condition of trees clean of caterpillars and borers, rightly 
pruned, and loaded with grafted fruit. It is under the house in 
the well; it is over the house in slates and copper and water-spout ; 
it grows in the corn; it delights us in the flower-bed ; it keeps the 
cow out of the garden, the rain out of the library, the miasma out 
of the town. It is in dress, in pictures, in ships, in cannon, in 
every spectacle, in odors, in flavors, in sweet sounds, in works of 
safety, of delight, of wrath, of science. 

These thoughts no man ever saw, but disorder becomes order 
where he goes ; weakness becomes power ; surprising and admirable 
effects follow him like a creator. All forces are his; as the wise 
merchant, by truth in his dealings, finds his credit unlimited, — 
he can use in turn, as he wants it, all the property in the world, 
and first or last vast amounts pass through his hands,— so a man 
draws on all the air for his occasions as if there were no other 
breather, on all the water as if there were no other sailor; he is 
warmed by the sun, and so of every element; he walks and works 
by the aid of gravitation ; he draws on all knowledge as his prov- 
ince, on all beauty for his innocent delight, and first or last he ex- 
hausts by his use all the harvests, all the powers of the world. 
For man, the receiver of all, and depositary of these volumes of 
power, I am to say that his ability and performance are according 
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to his reception of these various streams of force. We define 
Genius to be a sensibility to all the impressions of the outer world, 
a sensibility so equal that it receives accurately all impressions, and 
can truly report them without excess or loss as it received. It 
must not only receive all, but it must render all. And the health 
of man is an equality of inlet and outlet, gathering and giving. Any 
hoarding is tumor and disease. 

If we were truly to take account of stock before the last Court 
of Appeals, that were an inventory! What are my resources? 
“Our stock in life, our real estate, is that amount of thought 
which we have had,” and which we have applied, and so domesti- 
cated. The ground we have thus created is forever a fund for new 
thoughts. A few moral maxims confirmed by much experience 
would stand high on the list, constituting a supreme prudence. 
Then the knowledge unutterable of our private strength, of where 
it lies, of its accesses and facilitations, and of its obstructions. 
My conviction of principles, that is great part of my possessions. 
Certain thoughts, certain observations, long familiar to me in night- 
watches and daylights, would be my capital if I removed to Spain 
or China, or, by stranger translation, to the planet Jupiter or Mars, 
or to new spiritual societies. 

Every valuable person who joins in any enterprise, is it a piece 
of industry, or the founding of a colony or a college, the reform of 
some public abuse, or some effort of patriotism, — what he chiefly 
brings, all he brings, is not his land or his money or body’s strength, 
but his thoughts, his ways of classifying and seeing things, his 
method. And thus with every one a new power. In proportion 
to the depth of the insight is the power and reach of the kingdom 
he controls. 

It would be easy to awake wonder by sketching the performance 
of each of these mental forces, as of the diving-bell of the Memory 
which descends into the deeps of our past and oldest experience, 
and brings up every lost jewel; or of the Fancy, which sends up 
its gay balloon aloft into the sky to catch every tint and gleam of 
romance; of the Imagination, which turns every dull fact into 
pictures and poetry, by making it an emblem of a thought. What 
a power, when, combined with the analyzing understanding, it 
makes Eloquence, the art of compelling belief, the art of making 
people’s hearts dance to his pipe! And not less method, patience, 
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self-trust, perseverance, love, desire of knowledge, the passion ‘for 
truth. These are the angels that take us by the hand, these our 
immortal, invulnerable guardians. By their strength we are strong, 
and on the signal occasions in our career their inspirations flow to 
us, and make the simple wise, the weak able, and the timid brave, 
make the selfish and protected and tenderly bred person strong for 
his duty, wise in counsel, skilful in action, competent to rule, will- 
ing to obey. 

I delight in tracing these wonderful powers, the electricity and 
gravity of the human world. The power of persistence, of en- 
during defeat, and of gaining victory by defeats, is one of these 
forces which never loses its charm. The power of a man increases 
steadily by continuance in one direction. He becomes acquainted 
with the resistances, and with his own tools; increases his skill 
and strength, and learns the favorable moments and favorable 
accidents. He is his own apprentice, and more time gives a great 
addition of power, just as a falling body acquires momentum with 
every foot of the fall. How we prize a good continuer! I knew 
a manufacturer who found his property invested in chemical works, 
which were depreciating in value. He undertook the charge of 
them himself, began at the beginning, learned chemistry, and 
acquainted himself with all the conditions of the manufacture. 
His friends dissuaded him, advised him to give up the work, which 
was not suited to the country. Why throw good money after 
bad? But he persisted, and after many years succeeded in his 
production of the right article for commerce, brought up the stock 
of his mills to par, and then sold out his interest, having accom- 
plished the reform that was required. 

In each the talent is the perception of an order and series in 
that department he deals with,—of an order and series which 
pre-existed in nature, and which this mind sees and conforms to, 
The geometer shows us the true order in figures; the painter, in 
laws of color; the dancer, in grace. Bonaparte, with his celerity 
of combination, mute, unfathomable, reading the geography of 
Europe as if his eyes were telescopes ; his will an immense battery, 
diseharging irresistible volleys of power always at the right point 
in the right time. 

There was a story in the journals of a poor prisoner in a Western 
police-court who was told he might, be released if he would pay 
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his fine. He had no money, he had no friends, but he took his 
flute out of his pocket, and began to play, to the surprise and, as 
it proved, to the delight of all the company ; the jurors waked up ; 
the sheriff forgot his duty, the judge himself beat time, and the 
prisoner was by general consent of court and officers allowed to go 
his way without any money. And I suppose if he could have 
played loud enough we here should have beat time, and the whole 
population of the globe would beat time, and consent that he should 
go without his fine. 

I knew a stupid young farmer, churlish, living only for his gains 
and with whom the only intercourse you could have was to buy 
what he had to sell. One day I found his little boy of four years 
dragging about after him the prettiest little wooden cart, so neatly 
built, and with decorations too, and learned that Papa had made 
it; that hidden deep in that thick skull was this gentle art and 
taste, which the little fingers and caresses of his son had the power 
to draw out into day ; he was no peasant after all. So near to us 
is the flowering of fine art in the rudest population. See in a circle 
of school-girls one with no beauty, no special vivacity, but she can 
so recite her adventures that she is never alone, but at night or at 
morning, wherever she sits, the inevitable circle gathers round her, 
willing prisoners of that wonderful memory and fancy and spirit 
of life. Would you know where to find her? Listen for the 
laughter, follow the cheerful hum, see where is the rapt attention, 
and a pretty crowd all bright with one electricity ; there in the cen- 
tre of fellowship and joy is Scheherazade again. 

See how rich life is; rich in private talents, each of which charms 
us in turn and seems the best. If we hear music, we give up all to 
that; if we fall in with a cricket-club, and see the game masterly 
played, the best player is the first of men; if we go to the regatta, 
we forget the bowler for the stroke oar; and when the soldier 
comes home from the fight, he fills all eyes. But the soldier has 
the same admiration of the great parliamentary debater. And 
poetry and literature are disdainful of all these claims beside their 
own. It seems as if the story were gospel truth, of the boy who 
thought in turn each one of the four seasons the best, and each of 
the three hundred and sixty-five days in the year the crowner. 

The sensibility is all. Every one knows what are the effects of 
music to put people in gay or mournful or martial mood. But 
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these are effects on dull subjects, and only the hint of its power 
on a keener sense. It is a stroke on a loose or tense cord. The 
story of Orpheus, of Arion, of the Arabian minstrel, are not fables, 
but experiments on the same iron at white heat. 

By this wondrous susceptibility to all the impressions of Nature 
the man finds himself the receptacle of celestial thoughts, of happy 
relations to all men. The imagination enriches him, as if there 
were no other; the memory opens all her cabinets and archives ; 
Science her length and breadth, Poetry her splendor and joy, 
and the august circles of eternal Law. 

These are means and stairs for new ascensions of the mind. But 
they are nowise impoverished for any other mind, not tarnished, 
not breathed upon, for the mighty Intellect did not stoop to him 
and become property, but he rose to it and followed its circuits. 
“It is ours while we use it, it is not ours when we do not use it.” 

And 30, one step higher, when he comes into the realm of senti- 
ment and will. He sees the grandeur of justice, the victory of 
love, the eternity that belongs to all moral nature. He does not 
then invent his sentiment or his act, but obeys a pre-existing right 
which he sees. We arrive at virtue by taking its direction instead 
of imposing ours. 

The last revelation of intellect and of sentiment is that in a man- 
ner it severs the man from all other men, makes known to him 
that the spiritual powers are sufficient to him, if no other being ex- 
isted ; that he is to deal absolutely in the world, as if he alone 
were a system and a state, and though all should perish, could 
make all anew. 

The forces are infinite. Every one has the might of all; for the 
secret of the world is that its energies are solidaires; that they 
work together on a system of mutual aid, all for each and each for 
all; that the strain made on one point bears on every arch and 
foundation of the structure. But if you wish to avail yourself of 
their might, and in like manner if you wish the force of the intel- 
lect and the force of the will, you must take their divine direction, 
not they yours. Obedience alone gives the right to command. 
It is like the village operator who taps the telegraph-wire and sur- 
prises the secrets of empires as they pass to the capital. So this 
child of the dust throws himself by obedience into the circuit of 
the heavenly wisdom, and shares the secret of God. 
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Thus is the world delivered into your hand, but on two condi- 
tions, — not for property, but for use; use according to the noble 
nature of the gifts, and not for toys, not for self-indulgence. 
Things work to their ends, not to yours, and will certainly defeat 
any adventurer who fights against this ordination. 

The effort of men is to use them for purely private ends. They 
wish to pocket land and water and fire and air and al] fruits of 
these for property, and would like to have Aladdin’s lamp to com- 
pel darkness, and iron-bound doors, and hostile armies, and lions 
and serpents to serve them like footmen. And they wish the same 
service from the spiritual faculties. A man has a rare mathemati- 
cal talent, inviting him to the beautiful secrets of geometry, and 
wishes to clap a patent on it, or has the fancy and invention of a 
poet, and says, “I will write a play that shall be repeated in Lon- 
don a hundred nights”; or a military genius, and, instead of using 
that to defend his country, he says, “I will fight the battle so as to 
give me place and political consideration” ; or Canning or Thur- 
low has a genius of debate, and says, “I will know how with this 
weapon to defend the cause that will pay best and make me Chan- 
cellor or Foreign Secretary.” But this perversion is punished with 
instant loss of true wisdom and real power. 

I find the survey of these cosmical powers a doctrine of consola- 
tion in the dark hours of private or public fortune. It shows us 
the world alive, guided, incorruptible ; that its cannon cannot be 
stolen, nor its virtues misapplied. It shows us the long Provi- 
dence, the safeguards of rectitude. It animates exertion ; it warns 
us out of that despair into which Saxon men are prone to fall, — 
out of an idolatry of forms, instead of working to simple ends, in 
the belief that Heaven always succors us in working for these. 
This world belongs to the energetical. It is a fagot of laws, and a 
true analysis of these laws, showing how immortal and how self- 
protecting they are, would be a wholesome lesson for every time 
and for this time. That band which ties them together is unity, is 
universal good, saturating all with one being and aim, so that each 
translates the other, is only the same spirit applied to new depart- 
ments. Things are saturated with the moral law. There is no 
escape from it. Violets and grass preach it; rain and snow, wind 
and tides, every change, every cause in Nature is nothing but a 
disguised missionary. 
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All our political disasters grow as logically out of our attempts 
in the past to do without justice, as the sinking of some part of 
your house comes of defect in the foundation. One thing is plain ; 
a certain personal virtue is essential to freedom ; and it begins to 
be doubtful whether our corruption in this country has not gone a 
little over the mark of safety, so that when canvassed we shall be 
found to be made up of a majority of reckless self-seekers. The 
divine knowledge has ebbed out of us, and we do not know enough 
to be free. 

I hope better of the state. Half a man’s wisdom goes with his 
courage. A boy who knows that a bully lives round the corner 
which he must pass on his daily way to school is apt to take sinis- 
ter views of streets and of school-education. And a sensitive poli- 
tician suffers his ideas of the part New York or Pennsylvania 
or Ohio are to play in the future of the Union to be fashioned 
by the election of rogues in some counties. But we must not 
gratify the rogues so deeply. There is a speedy limit to profligate 
politics. 

Fear disenchants life and the world. If I have not my own re- 
spect, I am an impostor, not entitled to other men’s, and had better 
creep into my grave. I admire the sentiment of Thoreau, who said, 
“ Nothing is so much to be feared as fear ; God himself likes athe- 
ism better.” For the world is a battle-ground ; every principle is 
a war-note, and the most quiet and protected life is at any moment 
exposed to incidents which test your firmness. The illusion that 
strikes me as the masterpiece in that ring of illusions which our 
life is, is the timidity with which we assert our moral sentiment. 
We are made of it, the world is built by it, things endure as they 
share it ; all beauty, all health, all intelligence, exist by it; yet we 
shrink to speak it or to range ourselves by its side. Nay, we pre- 
sume strength of him or them who deny it. Cities go against it ; 
the college goes against it; the courts snatch at any precedent, 
at any vicious form of law to rule it out; legislatures listen with 
appetite to declamations against it and vote it down. Every new 
asserter of the right surprises us, like a man joining the church, 
and we hardly dare believe he is in earnest. 

But what we do and suffer is in moments; the cause of right for 
which we labor never dies, works in long periods, can afford many 
checks, gains by our defeats, and will know how to compensate our 
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extremest sacrifice. Wrath and petulance may have their short 
success, but they quickly reach their brief date and decompose, 
whilst the massive might of ideas is irresistible at last. Whence 
does this knowledge come? Where is the source of power? The 
soul of God is poured into the world through the thoughts of men. 
The world stands on ideas and not on iron or cotton ; and the iron 
of iron, the fire of fire, the ether and source of all the elements is 
moral force. 

As cloud on cloud, as snow on snow, as the bird on the air, and 
the planet rests on space in its flight, so do nations of men and 
their institutions rest on thoughts. 


RaLpH WALDO EMERSON. 
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Art. 1V.— How SHALL THE NATION REGAIN PROSPERITY ? 


PART II. 


IN a previous article * it was maintained that for the produc- 
tion of a very large class of commodities, which all the world 
want and must have, the United States enjoys peculiar and excep- 
tional advantages ; that, notwithstanding these advantages, there 
is a lack of demand entirely and abnormally disproportionate 
to the amount of such- commodities which the United States is 
able, and desires to supply ; or, in other words, while under natural 
circumstances it would be natural for all the world to buy largely 
of the products of our (manufacturing) industries, as a matter of 
fact the world does not so buy, but finds it for its interest to trade 
elsewhere ; that in the absence of this demand a large percentage 
of the labor of the United States is, and from the very necessities 
of the case must continue to be, without employment, and a large 
percentage of its fixed capital is, and must continue to be, unpro- 
ductive ; that under such a condition of things poverty has in- 
creased, immigration has diminished, emigration has begun, and 
through temptations, heretofore unexperienced, the manifestations 
of crime have become alarmingly greater. 

The above premises being correct, the conclusion arrived at was, 
therefore, legitimate ; that the most important of all the ques- 
tions now before the American people and their government are, — 
How can we create new and greater demands and markets for 
our national products ? How can we open new channels for trade, 
or enlarge those already existing ; thereby creating new, larger, and 
remunerative employments for our surplus labor and capital, and 
so bring back the country to its old and normal condition of 
material prosperity ? 

In the present article it is proposed to enter into the considera- 
tion of, and show, in part, by what agencies the demand and 
market for the products of American labor have been checked and 
made smaller than they need or ought to be; how the channels of 
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our trade and commerce have been needlessly obstructed and de- 
stroyed ; and by what course of policy and specific legislation these 
checks and obstructions can be removed, and the business of the 
country be revived, enlarged, and placed on a broader and more 
healthy basis. These are large words and bold assumptions. He 
who uses the one and ventures upon the other unwittingly, and is 
not prepared to make good his positions, is liable to a harsh criticism 
for vain speaking. Let the reader judge whether the writer has 
made himself liable to such accusation. 

Continuing the line of argument before entered upon, it is de- 
sirable to next briefly consider how wants, in general (of things 
essential to a good livelihood), arise, and how, in general, they are 
satisfied. 

Wants have their origin in human nature, and are practically 
illimitable. No one ever has all he wants, though pretension may 
be made to that effect. In general, every one satisfies his wants 
by his own labor; but no man who is not a savage or a Robinson 
Crusoe ever attempts to obtain all he wants by his own labor 
directly, or from the products of one locality ; and nature evidently 
never intended that it should be otherwise. For there is no na- 
tion or country or community, nor probably any one man, that is 
not, by reason of differences in soil, climate, physical or mental 
capacities, at advantage or disadvantage as respects some other 
nation, country, community, or men, in producing or doing some- 
thing useful. It is only a brute, furthermore, as economists have 
long recognized, that can find a full satisfaction for its desires in 
its immediate surroundings ; while poor indeed must be the man 
of civilization that does not lay every quarter of the globe under 
contribution every morning for his breakfast. Hence, springing 
out of this diversity in the powers of production and of wants in 
respect to locations and individuals, the origin of trade. Hence 
its necessity and advantage; and the man who has not sufficient 
education to read the letters of any printed book perceives by 
instinct, more clearly, as a general rule, than the man of civiliza- 
tion, that if he can trade freely, he can better his condition and 
increase the sum of his happiness; for the first thing the savage, 
when brought in contact with civilized man, wants to do, is to ex- 
change ; and the first effort of every new settlement in any new 
country, after providing temporary food and shelter, is to open a 
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road, or other means of communication to some other settlement, 
in order that they may trade or exchange the commodities which 
they can produce to advantage, for the products which some others 
can produce to greater advantage.* And, obeying this same natu- 
ral instinct, the heart of every man, that has not been filled with 
prejudice of race or country, or perverted by talk about the neces- 
sity of tariffs and custom-houses, experiences a pleasurable emo- 
tion when it learns that a new road has been opened, a new rail- 
road constructed, or that the time of crossing the seas has been 
greatly shortened ; and if to-day it could be announced that the 
problem of aerial navigation had been solved, and that hereafter 
everybody could go everywhere, with all their goods and chattels, 
for one tenth of the cost and in one tenth of the time that is 
now required, one universal shout of jubilation would arise spon- 
taneously from the whole civilized world. And why? Simply 
because everybody would feel that there would be forthwith a mul- 
titude of new wants, an equal multitude of new satisfactions, an 
increase of business in putting wants and satisfactions into the 
relations of equations in which one side would balance the other, 
and an increase of comfort and happiness everywhere. 

At the same time this truth, which is in the nature of an eco- 
nomic axiom, ought to be clearly kept in mind, namely, that there 
is no wealth to be made through trade or exchange of products, 
beyond the simple economy that results from the producer supply- 
ing the consumer cheaper than the consumer can supply himself 
directly by his own efforts. So much, then, for why we trade. A 
brief word, next, for how we trade. 

Many, perhaps most, people who have not thought much on the 
subject, — certainly many legislators, to judge from their talk, — 











* There has been much of speculation, in which Henry C. Carey has taken the 
lead, as to what determines the location of settlements in new countries, and 
whether a community, if left to itself, will occupy primarily the poor or the rich soils. 
But the theory or consideration, above all others, that is determinative of this ques- 
tion, is the natural methods or channels available in the first instance for intercom- 
munication with other settlements or centres of population. And hence such new 
settlements always follow in the first instance the seacoast or the shores of navi- 
gable lakes or rivers, and rarely penetrate otherwise into the interior. The rich, 
easily cultivated fertile lands in the interior of such States as Indiana, lowa, and 
Minnesota would, without the ready means of intereommunication afforded by rail- 
roads, have remained to the present hour almost as much a wilderness as they were 
at the commencement of the present century. 
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regard money as essential for trade. They are in the habit of think- 
ing that when we buy anything, it is necessary to give money, and 
when we sell, to receive money. Money is not, however, absolutely 
essential to trade, business, or production. It facilitates trade; it 
is a most useful and desirable adjunct of trade, and discharges the 
same function in trade as a ship, a locomotive, a horse and cart, or 
a wheelbarrow, though in a larger and higher degree than any of 
these, or all other similar instrumentalities. These statements are 
all truisms, the A B C’s of economic knowledge; yet they are not 
understood by the mass of the people, or by those whom the people 
select to represent them in legislative assemblies; and because 
they are not understood is one great reason why this nation is now 
in trouble. It is important, therefore, to endeavor to make more 
clear these truisms by illustration ; such, for example, as is afforded 
by the analysis of what takes place in the purchase and sale of a 
pair of shoes. 

Ask most people what is involved in such a familiar transac- 
tion, and they will tell you,“ Why, of course we understand. What 
a frivolous question! We went to the shop; picked out and took 
what suited us; gave the shoemaker five dollars, more or less, 
and departed. That’s all there was about it.” But hold! there 
was a good deal more than that involved in the transaction ; so 
much more, that he who fully understands it has mastered the 
fundamental principles of finance, commerce, and political economy, 
though he may never in his life have read a book or attended a 
lecture on the subject. What the shoemaker gave was the result 
of his labor applied to a piece of leather; as the leather was the 
result of some other man’s labor applied to a piece of hide; as the 
hide was the result of a third man’s labor given to the raising of 
cattle. On the other hand, what was given for the shoes in the 
first instance was a sum of money; but unless the money was 
a gift to the purchaser, or he stole it, it was obtained in exchange, 
and represented some labor or service performed or to be per- 
formed in turn by the purchaser. We may therefore eliminate 
the use of the money from the transaction altogether, as it was 
simply used as a convenience, as oil is applied to the axles and 
bearings of an engine, to make the movements work easy with the 
minimum of friction. And, eliminating the money, the transac- 
tion resolves itself into an exchange of the labor or services of the 
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shoemaker for the labor or services of the man who desires to have 
and wear shoes. And as every other transaction throughout the 
world, by which men satisfy their wants and desires by producing 
and exchanging, or buying or selling, when analyzed, resolves 
itself into identically the same elements, we are led up to the 
recognition and acceptance of this broad general principle, namely, 
that all trade is at the bottom a matter of barter ; product being 
given for product and service for service; that in order to sell 
we must buy, and in order to buy we must sell; and that he 
who won't buy can’t sell, and he who won't sell can’t buy. 

Now, to come back to the more immediately practical questions 
under consideration. Why is there no demand for the multitude 
of useful things that the United States have the facilities for pro- 
ducing better and cheaper (as can be demonstrated beyond all 
question) than other countries ? Why is there no opportunity for 
the multitude of our laborers, who ask for nothing else than that 
they may have the opportunity to support themselves by pro- 
ducing, and are now denied that opportunity ? One answer is, that 
the United States for now a long series of years has, in its fiscal 
policy, denied or ignored the truth of the above economic, axiom- 
atic principles. It has not, indeed, in so many distinct words said 
to the American producers and laborers, You shall not sell your 
products and your labor to the people of other countries ; but it 
has emphatically said to the producers and laborers of other coun- 
tries, We do not think it desirable that you should sell your 
products or your labor in this country ; and as far as we can in- 
terpose legal obstructions, we don’t intend that you shall! But in 
shutting others out, we have at the same time, and necessarily, shut 
ourselves in. And herein is trouble No.1. The house is too small, 
measured by the power of producing, for those that live in it. 
And remedy No. 1 is to be found in withdrawing the bolts, tak- 
ing off the locks, opening the doors, and getting out and clear of 
all restrictions on producing and the disposal of products. 

In fact, the country is very much in the condition of a merchant 
who has a store advantageously situated, and its shelves filled to 
repletion with a great variety of desirable goods. The roads that 
lead up to the store are in admirable condition, with good side- 
walks and signboards and lamps to make sure that no one goes 
astray. But when customers come to the store, they find that the 
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proprietor has taken down the steps, walled up the door, and made 
it so troublesome to get in that they prefer to journey by longer 
and worse roads to purchase elsewhere. Even if it is only de- 
sired to get into the store, not for the sake of trading, but of con- 
versing with the proprietor on the subject, and showing samples 
of what the outside would like to give for what the inside would 
like to sell, the outsider (as in the case of the foreign contributors 
to the late Philadelphia Exhibition) finds to his cost that even 
this is a very troublesome and vexatious matter.* 

One of the most striking illustrations to be found in all history 
—one that is going to stand and be quoted for all time in treatises 
on political economy — of the evil effect of commercial restrictions 
in limiting trade and industry, and consequently national develop- 
ment, is to be found in the history of the commercial relations 
between the United States and the British North American 
provinces. Thus, in 1852-53, in the absence of anything like 





* The irritation of the Commissioners of every nation to the International Exhibi- 
tion at Philadelphia in 1876 at the annoyances to which they were subjected by the 
United States Custom House regulations was very great, and openly manifested ; and 
it was universally agreed that nothing similar had occurred in the case of any former 
international exhibition, On this subject Mr. Goshorn, General Superintendent, thus 
expressed himself at the close of the Exhibition : ‘‘ The administration of the cus- 
toms laws gave them [the foreign exhibitors] a good deal of annoyance which I 
could not obviate. The customs officials never comprehended the Exhibition. In- 
stead of regarding it as exceptional and peculiar, they treated it like a retail shop, and 
tied it up with all the red tape they could apply. Besides, there was a want of har- 
mony between different branches of the customs service, which added to the troubles 
of exhibitors.” The catalogues of the articles contributed by one country (the Nether- 
lands) were abandoned in the New York Custom House ‘ simply because the Com- 
missioners found by experience that the time required and the trouble involved in 
having them passed would be so great that it was not worth their while to attempt it.” 
Applicants for information were accordingly in great numbers denied, although pages 
printed for the express purpose of giving the information ‘‘ were actually on our soil 
and in charge of the officers of the government on whose invitation that exhibit was 
sent.” Great sense of wrong was also experienced at the close of the Exhibition by 
the refusal of the Treasury Department to make allowance, in payment of duties, for 
damage of goods sustained through exposure or lapse of time at the Exhibition, so 
that if an article, originally costing $20,000, had become so damaged during the ex- 
hibition that it would not sell for $1,000, it must needs have paid duties on $20,000, or 
be sent out of the country. A certain firm of foreign exhibitors, it was reported, made 
two immgnse vases to show what they could do, They had to build new kilns large 
enough to burn them in, and they cost $17,000 before they were finished. Nobody 
would buy them, even for $1,000, and yet these vases were chargeable with a duty of 
about $6,500 if they allowed them to remain in the country. 
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commercial freedom, the aggregate exchanges between the two 
countries amounted to only $20,691,000. The subsequent year a 
treaty of reciprocity went into effect, whereby the people of the 
two countries were enabled to trade and exchange their products 
with little or no obstruction in the form of import duties. The 
result was that the aggregate of exchanges rose the very first year 
of the operation of the treaty from $ 20,691,000 to $33,494,000, 
which subsequently increased, year by year, until it reached the 
figure of $ 55,000,000 in 1862-63, and $ 84,000,000 in 1865 — 66.* 
In this latter year the treaty of reciprocity was repealed, and 
restrictive duties again became operative. The result was that 
the annual agyregate of exchanges immediately fell to $58,000,000 ; 
and in 1875, nine full years after the expiration of the treaty, 
when both nations had largely increased in wealth and population, 
the decrease of trade consequent on the abrogation of the treaty 
had been but little more than made good ; the probable aggregate 
for 1875 having been about $ 86,600,000. 

Again, the quantity of freight meaning thereby commodities 
— transported on the railroads of the United States, is at present 
at the rate of about two hundred millions of tons per annum (for 
the year 1876, a period of great industrial and commercial de- 
pression, 197,082,000 tons). If we assume each ton so moved to 
be worth on an average but $50 (a low estimate), then the value 
of the exchanges at present annually effected in the United States, 
through the agency of railroads alone, excluding all other instru- 
mentalities of trade — boats, ships, wagons, animals, and the like 
—from consideration, is, in round numbers, ten thousand millions 
of dollars ; or, to state it differently, if the present population of the 
United States is forty-four millions, then every 4,400,000 of its 
people now exchange annually commodities among themselves, 
through the agency of railroads alone, to the value of a thousand 
millions of dollars. It is true that much of this freight is trans- 
ported backward and forward under different conditions and forms 





* It is not to be concealed that during the last year of the reciprocity treaty, 
or after a serious movement had been made for its abrogation, importations from 
the Provinces increased in anticipation of a consequent renewal of the United States 
tariff. This fact does not, however, affect the general result stated ; the exchanges 
for 1863-64 being more than three times greater than those of 1852-53, the year 
before the ratification of the treaty. 
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over the same routes, and does not all represent a direct movement 
between the producers and consumers; but it is safe to assume 
that not one ton is transported a single mile except for the real or 
supposed advantage of somebody, representing producer, exchanger, 
or consumer ; and that producer, exchanger, and consumer jointly 
and severally know what they are about, and wherein is their 
interest, better than any law-makers can tell them. 

On the North American continent, north of the United States, 
there are at present about four millions of people (3,726,319 in 
1871) inhabiting the British Provinces. The line which separates 
these Provinces from the United States is purely artificial and not 
natural; and except where a lake or river has been accepted and 
named as the boundary, no one can readily tell where one country 
begins or the other ends. It stands, therefore, to reason, that were 
it not for artificial barriers, arbitrarily set up by legislation, men 
and commodities would pass as freely between the two countries 
as they now do between different sections of the Provinces, or 
between the different states of the American Union, and that the 
methods and amount of trade over the whole territory under the 
two governments would be uniformly subject to the same in- 
fluences. But the United States, with a view of promoting national 
industry and effecting national development, has been mainly in- 
strumental in establishing all manner of arbitrary and burdensome 
resirictions on trade and commercial intercourse along this artificial 
or imaginary line separating the two countries. And now will 
the people of the United States, divesting themselves of prejudice, 
stop for a brief moment and consider the result? It is very 
interesting, very instructive, finds few parallels in modern com- 
mercial experience, and may all be summed up in the following 
brief statement. The aggregate value of all the exchanges between 
the 4,000,000 of people in the Dominion of Canada, and the 
44,000,000 of people in the United States, for the year 1875 (the 
latest year for which we have returns), through every variety of 
instrumentality, was only $86,600,000; while, as before shown, 
every 4,400,000 of people on the United States side of the line, 
under the condition of perfect internal free trade, effected ex- 
changes between themselves, through the agency of railroads alone, 
to the extent of $1,000,000,000. Suppose, now, these barriers to 
trade between the United States and Canada had been taken 
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down. How many wheels, spindles, hammers, cars, boats, engines, 
and strong human arms would in consequence have been put in 
motion, and how much of the present industrial and commercial 
depression in the United States would have been obviated ! 

Does the United States now desire to augment its present 
aggregate trade to the extent of many hundreds of millions per 
annum? The way stands open ; and it only remains for the people 
of the United States who are suffering for lack of employment, and 
who complain that there is no demand for the products of their 
industry, to signify that it is their wish, and it will be done. The 
people of the British Provinces are only too ready to enter into 
reciprocal and general commercial arrangements with the people of 
the United States which will result in such augmentation of trade ; 
and there is no ear more quick to listen and respond to the de- 
mands of the people than the representatives of the people in 
Congress assembled. Selfish private interests, on both sides of the 
line, will promptly respond, as they have heretofore,* that it is not 
desirable that any such commercial arrangement as is proposed 
should be entered into. But let the people as a whole consider 
the facts in the case as a whole, and they cannot be long in decid- 
ing wherein to them is the path of profit and expediency. 

Is it desired to annex the British North American Provinces and 
make them a part of the American Union? We have as a nation 
for long years past, in our dealings with Canada, been playing the 
part of the wind, in the contest between the wind and the sun in 
the fable, to see which, could make the traveller soonest take off 
his coat. Suppose as a nation we now for a while put aside the 
role of the wind and assume the part of the sun. With the bal- 
ance of advantage in any amicable contest between the two coun- 








* Ataconvention of persons interested in the manufacture of pig-iron, held in 
Philadelphia, December, 1874, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted :— 


* Resolved, That this convention, representing the Pig Iron Manufacturers of this coun- 
try, earnestly protest against the ratification of the proposed Reciprocity Treaty with 
Canada, believing that such treaty, if ratified, would result in completely breaking down 
the barriers which now exist against the introduction to our markets of the products of 
low-priced European labor, in disastrously impairing the revenues of the gover: ment, in 
preventing the payment Of the interest on our national debt, and in continuing indefinitely 
the general distress which now prevails.” 

It is possible to quote from the proceedings of some Canadian conventions resolu- 
tions that are so similar in prophesying bad results to Canada from reciprocity, that 
the one would seem to have been borrowed from the other. 
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tries for industrial and commercial betterment so transcendently on 
the side of the richer, most populous, and most powerful nation,* 
it must be a very low order of statesmanship on the part of the 
United States which could not devise and carry out a policy that 
in less than a decade of years would make the British Provinces 
applicants of their own accord for incorporation as States in the 
American Union, or would enable the United States, if it was 
deemed expedient, to force them to become such, by the threat, not 
of armed compulsion, but of simply clouding the sun.t 





* The extent to which Canada is necessarily dependent on the United States for 
prosperity is well illustrated by the following extract from the ‘‘ Budget Speech” of 
the Minister of Finance, Hon. Richard J. Cartwright, before the Canadian House 
of Commons, February, 1875: ‘‘ Our distress (industrial and commercial) has been 
considerably aggravated by external causes over which we had no sort of control, 
The House knows that the people of the United States have been laboring for two or 
three years under most unusual depression. The House knows, also, that it is quite 
impossible for a small community like ours, placed as it is in the immediate vicinity 
of a great nation of forty-four millions of people, bordering on us for two or three 
thousand miles, —the House knows, | say, that it is quite impossible that any long- 
continued permanent depression can exist in the United States without reacting very 
powerfully upon us. We know that when the prices of American staples are high, 
ours will be high also. When labor is dear in the United States, it will be dear in 
Canada ; when cheap, it will tend powerfully to make it cheap in Canada also.” 

+ The mass of the people of the United States, occupied with their private cares 
and business, and giving but comparatively little attention to the details of our for- 
eign relations, probably do not know, what it is full time they should know, that the 
policy of the United States towards the British Provinces has for a series of years 
been anything but generous and worthy of a great people. Thus, by the treaty of 
1871 between the United States and Great Britain, it was agreed that ‘‘ fish of all 
kinds, the produce of the fisheries of the Dominion of Canada, shall be admitted 
into the United States free of duty, fish caught in inland waters and fish packed in oil 
excepted.” But in 1875 Congress, under influence exerted in behalf of the canned sal- 
mon interest, imposed a duty of a cent and a half on each quart of contents of ‘‘ cans 
or packages made of tin or other material containing fish of any kind admitted free 
of duty under any existing law or treaty,” the effect of which was to nullify, by a 
small and mean device, an essential part of the stipulated provisions of the treaty ; 
and all remonstrances on the part of the Dominion government against such enact- 
ment has thus far availed nothing. Had a similar act, adverse to the interest of the 
United States, been perpetrated by any foreign state, words could hardly be found 
to express the extent of American indignation for so intentional a violation of solemn 
public engagements ; and the government at Washington would have been quick to 
demand reparation. 

Again, under the provisions of the existing treaty, all sea-fish, the product of the 
Dominion fisheries, fresh, dry, or preserved in any way, except iu oil, are admitted 
into the United States free of duty. Under the existing tariff all fresh fish, in- 
tended for immediate consumption, wherever caught, are also admitted to free entry. 
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Thus, to illustrate, let us imagine what might be. North of 
Lakes Erie and Ontario and the river St. Lawrence, east of 





But within the present year the Treasury Department has ruled that if fresh fish im- 
ported from Canada into the United States are packed in ice (simply in order that 
they may be transported to greater distances and supply the immediate demands of 
more inland markets), the fish in such cases do not then answer to the conditions for 
immediate consumption, and are, therefore, subject to varying rates of duty, accord- 
ing to their species. 

Article XXVII. of the same treaty provided that the British government would 
urge upon the government of Canada to secure to the citizens of the United States 
the use of the canals ‘‘in the Dominion on terms of equality with the inhabitants of 
the Dominion,” and the United States in turn engaged to urge upon the State gov- 
ernments to secure to the subjects of Great Britain ‘‘the use of the several State 
canals connected with the navigation of the lakes and rivers traversed by or con- 
tiguous to the boundary-line between the possessions of the contracting parties on 
terms of equality with the inhabitants of the United States.” At the same time 
the free navigation of the St. Lawrence River was guaranteed by Great Britain to the 
United States. Immediately after the ratification of the treaty the British and Colo- 
nial governments made haste to carry out the stipulations on their part in these 
respects. The St. Lawrence was made free, and the privileges of the Canadian 
canals were granted to American vessels on the payment of tolls that barely covered 
the cost of wages and repairs. But up to the present time the government of the 
United States have not only failed to do anything to facilitate the transit of Cana- 
dian commerce through the States, but they have omitted no opportunity to harass 
and obstruct it. Thus, the Federal government (last administration) has so con- 
strued the Washington treaty of 1871 as to withhold from Dominion vessels with 
cargo the privilege to load in Canadian ports for New York and other ports on the 
Hudson River ; in consequence of which any merchandise transported in a Canadian 
bottom can only be taken as far as Albany, and be there entered at customs and 
transshipped into a United States vessel for transportation to its destination. Tech- 
nically, the privilege to use the canals does not necessarily imply the use of rivers 
connecting therewith ; but in the case in question, the New York canals, which the 
Canadians desire to use, constitute, in connection with the Hudson River, a great 
marine highway between Canadian ports on the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes and 
the United States ports on the Hudson River and seaboard, and the cutting off of 
any one link or section renders the remainder nearly, if not quite, practically useless. 
In a precisely similar case, namely, that of the Ottawa River and the Grenville Canal, 
the Dominion government have acceded to vessels of the United States every priv- 
ilege enjoyed by Canadian vessels, and apparently have never thought that any 
other interpretation of the treaty could be honestly contemplated. 

It was also provided in the same treaty that the value of the privilege then con- 
ceded to the inhabitants of the United States by Great Britain, to take fish on the 
coasts of the British North American Colonies without being restricted, as formerly, 
to a certain distance from the shore, should be determined by commissioners to be 
appointed by the respective parties. Six years have now elapsed since the ratification 
of the treaty, and although the subject has been repeatedly pressed upon the atten- 
tion of the Federal authorities, it is only within the present year that the United 
States has been willing to comply with its agreement and appoint a commissioner to 
take part in the stipulated determination. 
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Lake Huron, south of the 45th parallel, and included mainly 
within the present Dominion Province of Ontario, there is as fair 
a country as exists on the North American continent; nearly 
as large in area as New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio combined, 
and equal, if not superior, as a whole, to these States, in its agri- 
cultural capacity. It is the natural habitat on this continent of 
the combing-wool sheep, without a full, cheap, and reliable supply 
of the wool of which species the great worsted manufacturing in- 
terest of the country cannot prosper, or, we should rather say, exist. 
It is the land where grows the finest barley, which the brewing in- 
terest of the United States must have if it ever expects to rival 
Great Britain in its present annual export of over eleven millions 
of dollars worth of malt products. It raises and grazes the finest 
of cattle, with qualities especially desirable to make good the de- 
terioration of stock in other sections; and its climatie conditions, 
created by an almost encirclement of the Great Lakes, especially fit 
it to grow men.* 

Such a country is one of the greatest gifts of Providence to the 
human race; better than bonanzas of silver, or rivers whose sands 
contain gold. Is it desirable for the United States to own it, and 
incorporate it as an integral part of the Union? It can be done. 
We have only to march an army across the border, intrench, and 
take possession, — but not an army equipped with implements of 
war, to deprive rightful owners of lawful possession, and to be wel- 
comed in turn by the Canadians with “ bloody hands to hospitable 
graves”; but an army with ploughs and reapers and all manner of 
other improved tools for all manner of useful production, with 
American capital and American ideas, to be welcomed by the 
Canadians to peaceful homes and conditions of abundance. At 
present this land, so favored by nature, is in a great measure unoc- 
cupied and sparsely populated, because there is little market for 
the products of its industry, and the United States by its policy 





* “Ontario possesses a fertility with which no part of New England can at all com- 
pare ; and that particular section of it around which the circle of the Great Lakes is 
swept forces itself upon the notice of any student of the American map, as one of 


the most favored spots of the whole continent, where population onght to breed with 
almost Belgian fecundity.”” — Report on the Trade between the United States and the 
British Possessions in North America, by J. RK. Larnep, Treasury Department, 
Washington, 1871. 
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has practically said there shall be none. Thus emigration and 
settlement from without has been discouraged. With an area, as 
before stated, nearly equal to that of the three great States of New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, which now have a population of 
about ¢welve millions, the present population of Ontario is less than 
two millions. During the period of the operation of the Recipro- 
city Treaty before the war, the ratio of its increase of population was 
at the rate of 4.38 per cent per dnnum, or in a ratio greater than 
that of the United States at any period of its history ; but after the 
outbreak of our war and the repeal of reciprocity (or from 1861 to 
1871) this annual ratio of increase ran down to 1.61, or to a ratio 
less than that of the United States at any period of its history. Let 
all barriers to free commercial intercourse and the exchange of 
products be now removed, and who can doubt that in the course of 
one or two decades (and what are ten or twenty years in the life 
of a nation?) there will be gathered in what is now Ontario the 
material for several great and prosperous States; States whose 
population originating mainly in the United States and connected 
with them by ties of blood, kindred, and similarity of thought, — 
which free intercourse will annually strengthen and not weaken, 
— will be American rather than Provincial ; States whose people, 
under the representative government now enjoyed in Canada, will 
largely determine the policy of the whole Dominion, and which 
will gravitate to incorporation with the American Union as natu- 
rally as rivers seek to incorporate themselves with the sea. 

But supposing the policy indicated to have been entered upon 
by the United States, and the anticipated results of development 
having been speedily attained, the new States across the border, 
or indeed the entire Dominion, should not then desire to become 
politically united with us? Theanswer to this would be, first, 
that if statecraft had done its whole duty in making the inter- 
ests of the two countries common, such an opposition probably 
would not exist. But if it should, it seems hardly necessary to 
enter into an argument to prove that the United States could then 
so modify its commercial policy as respects Canada, as to peace- 
fully and powerfully influence such a union, if it was desired ; and 
that then, and not now, would be the time to enact restrictive laws 
touching the intercourse and trade between the two countries, with 
the expectation of thereby promoting annexation of the Provinces, 
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But why should we ever desire to force the Canadas, or the pos- 
sessors of any other now foreign territory to become part and 
parcel of the American Union against their will? With the sin- 
gle exception of the satisfaction of a brutal, heathenish sort of 
feeling which rejoices in the extension of dominion and the en- 
largement of territory as evidences of the possession of physical 
power, there is not one single advantage which could come to 
the United States from Canada annexed which might not in an 
equal degree be made to accrue, under a rational system of eco- 
nomic laws, from Canada independent. Can any one point out how, 
with free commerce, a peace policy, and a free popular representa- 
tive government, the building up of one, two, or three great States 
on the north side of the Lakes under one flag would be less advan- 
tageous than the building up of a similar number of States on the 
south side of the Lakes under another and a different flag? Inthe 
absence of all restrictions on commercial intercourse, the people of 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio trade among themselves, and 
the rest of the Union when it suits their interest ; and when it does 
not suit, they desist. Under similar conditions of freedom the 
Canadian states, present and future, obeying a common law of 
self-interest, would act in the same manner. Whatever products 
of labor the one at any time desired to sell to the other could only be 
sold by receiving in exchange an equivalent amount of labor of the 
other, and if the exchange was not mutually advantageous and 
profitable, it would not be continued. Under a Zollverein system, 
such as has been proposed, and is without doubt practical, the na- 
tional taxation of the two countries could practically be made the 
same ; while in respect to all other taxation, each State or locality 
would adopt, as now, that system which seemed to it most expe- 
dient, and would come in time to learn that all taxation by dif- 
fusion of all kinds ultimately falls on consumption. 

But, reasoning from general principles, how much longer, it may 
be asked, are we to read from the pages of the Book we profess as 
a nation to believe, that God has made of one blood all the nations 
of the earth, and then turn away and act as though there was not 
a word of truth in the averment ? How much longer shall we turn 
the pages of European experience during the seventeenth, eigh- 
teenth, and a good part of the nineteenth century, before we learn 
that the planting of colonies and the acquisition of territory for 
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the purpose of compelling trade and profiting by advantages not 
accorded to other nations, has been a business far more productive 
of evil than of good? And when as a nation shall we comprehend 
enough of the elements of political economy to understand what 
it would seem ought to come through intuition, “that if commerce 
is allowed to be free, its advantages will be shared by every coun- 
try that engages in it; that in the absence of monopoly the ben- 
efits of trade are of necessity reciprocal ; and that in a mercantile 
point of view it would be as absurd to attempt to impoverish a 
people with whom we trade” (as we have attemped to impoverish 
Canada), “as 1t would be for a tradesman to work for the insolv- 
ency of a rich and frequent customer ” ? * 

Left to itself, the average human mind must, it would seem, re- 
ceive and act upon these truths as if by intuition; and that it 
does so tend to act finds a curious illustration in an extract from 
the last annual message of General Grant as President of the 
United States. 

General Grant, it is well known, in the earlier years of his 





* “*The great producing regions of the Dominion, which we formerly knew as Upper 
and Lower Canada, have no Atlantic ports ; they have, however, one capital advan- 
tage over us in their mighty St. Lawrence, which affords a water-line navigable for 
a ship of 1,000.tons, 2,500 miles inland to the very centre of the continent. This 
great water-way, having its outlet on the fiftieth parallel, is closed to them for 
nearly half the year. This alone has prevented the Canadas from rising to the con- 
dition of a first-class state ; for the practicable and only proper commercial outlets to 
the great river, for climatic reasons, are the harbors of Boston, Portland, and New 
York. On the other hand, this great water-way, even when free from ice, and flow- 
ing ready to serve the Western States, as their outlet to the ocean, is closed by a bar- 
rier far worse than ice, that of the prejudice and non-intercourse worked by bad 
statutes. The Almighty made the great plains of the West and of the Canadas for 
the habitation of his children. Between them and the ocean he raised the great 
Laurentian chain of mountains which we know as the Apalachian range. On the 
north he opened the river St. Lawrence, and through the frequent gaps in the moun- 
tains the way for our iron roads has been discovered. As one country, each section 
would have supplemented and benefited the other; but men in their ignorance and 
prejudices have frozen the river after the ice itself had floated away, and have closed 
the gaps in the mountain chains, even after the iron road had been laid down in 
them. Are there words to express the folly of those who would reconstruct the con- 
tinent more fitly than it has pleased the Almighty to do it? Are those men states- 
men or blind idiots who render the labor of man more arduous, who double the sweat 
of the brow, and serve but half the loaf that might be eaten? These are not mere 
questions of a dollar more or less, but they are questions that lie at the foundation 
of human society, and that are a part of social ethics,” — EDWARD ATKINSON, Ad- 
dress before the Boston Board of Trade, 1874. 
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Presidency, without apparently having ever considered the danger 
of further politically incorporating with us as a nation races and 
states that we cannot politically assimilate or digest, earnestly de- 
sired to annex San Domingo, and make it a part of the United 
States. The scheme failed to receive the assent of either Congress 
or the nation, and consequently failed; but recurring to it in his 
last message, General Grant maintained, that if “ my views [about 
annexation] had been concurred in, the country would be in a 
more prosperous condition to-day, both politically and financially.” 
And for this belief he gives the following reasons: “Santo Do- 
mingo is fertile, and upon its soil may be grown just those tropical 
products of which the United States use so much, and which 
are produced and prepared for market now by slave labor almost 
exclusively, namely, sugar, coffee, dyewoods, mahogany, tropical 
fruits, tobacco, etc.” He next proceeds to show, that of the above- 
enumerated useful commodities, Cuba and Brazil furnish the 
United States at present with the larger portion of their needed 
supplies ; but that legislation, “ particularly in Cuba,” is “ unfavor- 
able to a mutual exchange of the products of each country.” San 
Domingo annexed, the following changes, in the opinion of General 
Grant, would immediately occur: “ All that is produced in Cuba 
could be produced in Santo Domingo. Being a part of the United 
States, commerce between the island and mainland would be free ; 
there would be no export duties on her shipments, nor import du- 
ties on those coming here. There would be no import duties upon 
the supplies, machinery, ete. going from the States.” All restric- 
tions on commercial intercourse being removed, “hundreds of 
American vessels,” he continues, “would now be advantageously 
used in transporting the valuable woods and other products of the 
soil of the island to a market, and in carrying supplies and emi- 
grants to it. The island is but sparsely settled, while it has an 
area sufficient for the profitable employment of several millions 
of people. The soil would have soon fallen into the hands of 
United States capitalists. The products are so valuable in com- 
merce that emigration there would have been encouraged. The 
emancipated race of the South would have found there a congenial 
home, and where their labor would be so much sought after that 
the poorest among them could have found the means to go.” 
Whether all these glowing anticipations would have been 
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speedily realized had the proposed scheme of annexation been 
carried out may well be doubted. But apart from matters of con- 
jecture, it is interesting to note how quick and keen a mind, which 
showed itself so little acquainted with industrial and commercial 
matters as that of General Grant, was to discern the benefit that 
might follow the removal of all restrictions on exports and imports 
and intercommunication between the United States and the island 
of San Domingo; and at the same time how utterly incapable it 
was to perceive that it was not necessary for the United States to 
annex and own San Jomingo to secure such a degree of commer- 
cial freedom between the two countries ; that all barriers in the 
way of attaining such a result were not natural, but mainly and 
artificially created by the legislation of the United States; and 
that there was nothing which the people and government of San 
Domingo would do more willingly than to admit every product of 
the United States, free of impost, into their ports, and accord 
all manner of other privileges to citizens of the United States on 
their island, on condition that the latter country would, in turn, 
allow the peculiar products of San Domingo to be imported into 
the United States on the terms that they would be, had the scheme 
of annexation been perfected, that is, free of duty. 

The effect of arbitrary legislative restrictions on the international 
exchanges between the United States and the British Provinces, 
in hampering and diminishing the general business of the country, 
has been pointed out; but the effect of such restrictions on par- 
ticular branches of business, obtained by analyzing the details of 
such exchanges, are equally significant and instructive. The ease 
of the export of manufactured lumber is especially a case in point. 
Thus before the expiration of the reciprocity treaty between the 
United States and Canada, in 1865, when Canadian lumber could 
be imported into the United States free of duty, a very consider- 
able business existed, all the way from Eastport, Maine, to New 
York, on the Atlantic coast, and also at certain points on the lakes, 
in importing Canadian lumber in the rough, working it up by 
machinery into the ready constituents of houses, — boards, flooring, 
shingles, doors, paling, sash, blinds, ete.,— and shipping it to the 
West Indies, South America, Cape of Good Hope, Australia, and 
other countries, where labor was scarce and machinery almost 
wholly wanting. Of this business the United States, previous to 
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and during the first two years of the war, had almost entire control ; 
and it is doubtful if even so much as one vessel up to that time left 
the Dominion waters for a foreign port loaded with any such manu- 
factures. The great increase of prices and wages during the war, 
coupled with the presence of Confederate cruisers upon the high 
seas, as might have been expected, materially affected the extent 
of this business ; but immediately on the termination of the war 
the export increased and gave evidence of complete revival. But 
when the reciprocity treaty was repealed in 1866, and Canadian 
lumber was, in consequence of the duties on its import in the 
United States, made twenty per cent more expensive to manufac- 
ture on this side of the boundary-line between the two countries 
than it was to manufacture on the other side of the same line, the 
increase was checked and the revival did not take place. American 
manufacturers moved their capital and machinery across the bor- 
ders, or entirely abandoned the export business; while Canadian 
manufacturers made haste to take up the business where the 
Americans dropped it, or rather, by the action of their own gov- 
ernment, were forced out of it. So that, whereas in 1863 few 
vessels loaded with manufactured lumber sailed out of the ports of 
the British Provinces for foreign markets, the number of such 
vessels so loaded and sailing in 1871 was reported in excess of 
seventy ; the shipments of lumber, in great part manufactured, from 
the port of St. Johns, New Brunswick, to the British West Indies 
for example, increasing from $16,000 in 1855 to $550,000 in 1872 ; 
to the Spanish West Indies from $269,000 to $882,000; and to 
South America from $18,000 to $127,000, during the same period. 
On the other hand, the exports of manufactured lumber from the 
United States have never regained the proportions that they attained 
prior to the war, $1,882,000 in 1875, as compared with $3,158,000 
(gold valuation) in 1857, and $2,703,000 in 1860. The annual ex- 
portation of all lumber from the United States, from 1865 to 1874, 
has also remained almost stationary ; while the amount of lumber 
imported from the Provinces into the United States has increased, 
notwithstanding the duties and a large augmentation of prices, to 
meet home necessities. 

But the commercial relations between the United States and the 
British North American Provinces are by no means peculiar or 
exceptional. They are, in fact, the type of the commercial rela- 
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tions which the United States has established with most or all 
other countries ; and it matters little at what point one begins to 
investigate it. For he will find everywhere evidence, amounting 
to demonstration, that the development of the industry and com- 
merce of the United States has been most disastrously checked, 
and the present state of business depression in a great degree 
occasioned, by the persistent refusal to recognize, in our commercial 
and fiscal legislation, the simplest principles of political economy. 
In further proof of this, attention is next asked to the character of 
our commercial relations with Chili, — one of the most prosperous 
of the South American states. The manufactures of Chili being 
few and rudimentary in the extreme, its people import from other 
countries nearly all that they require of cottons, woollens, hardware, 
agricultural implements, and other machinery, paints, oils, gun- 
powder, earthen and glass ware, boots and shoes, straw goods, etc., 
etc. The largest single item of their imports is cotton cloth, of 
which Chili imported for domestic consumption during the year 
1874 — a year of great commercial depression — from Great 
Britain more than 55,000,000 yards; and from the United States 
during the same year, a quantity not in excess of 5,000,000 yards ; 
or, in other words, this little state, one of the smallest among 
the nations, with a population of about 2,000,000, imported more 
cotton cloth, to supply her wants, from Great Britain in 1874 than 
the United States exported that same year in the aggregate to all 
foreign countries combined. During the year 1874 many of the 
cotton-mills of the United States stood idle or worked on reduced 
time, for the reason that no market could be found for their prod- 
ucts; but had the United States been able to supply Chili during 
that year with 55,000,000 yards of cotton cloth, the demand would 
have sufficed to have kept about 150,000 spindles (No. 14 yarn), 
or about one quarter of the cotton-mills in the State of New York, 
in active operation for every working day in the year; and the 
withdrawal of the products of these mills from competition in the 
domestic market would probably have enabled many other mills in 
the country to have avoided suspension, to the great benefit of 
labor and to the diminution of destitution and idleness. 

Now what was the reason that the United States were unable 
to sell but five millions of yards of cotton cloth in 1874 to 
Chili, while Great Britain could sell in the same year fifty-five 
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millions? Not that the people of Chili preferred English cloth 
to American, for the general testimony is to the effect that the 
American cloth is better. Not because the people of Chili were un- 
willing to trade with the people of the United States, for the rela- 
tions of the two countries have always been in the highest degree 
friendly ; and then, again, sentiment has very little to do with trade 
nowadays. Trade knows little and cares less of the places and 
nations where goods are made, and nations, alike with individuals, 
everywhere buy and sell as they think they can best subserve their 
own pocket interests. “Exactly so,” will doubtless be the remark 
of some readers at this point. “England supplies Chili with cotton 
cloth rather than the United States, because of the advantage 
which comes to her through the possession of cheaper, or, as many 
are pleased to term it, pauper labor.” But hold! England indeed 
has an advantage, but the advantage does not come in here. All 
recent investigations and practical experience have shown that in 
respect to the coarser cotton fabrics which constitute the bulk of 
the world’s consumption, the United States can now manufacture 
full as cheap, and probably a little cheaper than Great Britain. 
There are cotton-mills now running in New England whose products 
are, and for the past year have been, largely exported and sold, after 
paying freights and commissions, at a profit in London, Liverpool, 
and Manchester. Cotton goods made at Fall River, Massachusetts, 
and shipped to England, have been reshipped by Manchester firms to 
foreign markets at a profit. According to the recent investigations 
of Mr. Atkinson (see communication to the New York Herald, April 
24) the cotton-spinner in New England has, and for several years 
past has had, an advantage in the price of his cotton over the cotton- 
spinner of Manchester, England, of three fourths of a cent a pound 
on the cost of his cotton, which would admit of the New England 
manufacturer paying thirty-three per cent higher wages than his 
English competitor, “and yet make the thirty-inch (cotton) drill 
at the same cost.” But the American cotton manufacturer does not 
pay thirty-three per cent higher wages than are paid for similar 
labor in Great Britain. On the contrary, according to Mr. Atkinson, 
all the evidence obtainable is to the effect that “the cost of labor 
per pound or yard of cloth is now as high in Great Britain as it is 
in New England, and, according to some of the evidence, the cost 
of manufacturing is to-day less in New England than in Great 
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Britain.” “This difference the English manufacturer has of late 
only surmounted” (we continue to quote from Mr. Atkinson) “ by 
adulterating his goods with starch, clay, barytes, and other sub- 
stances, —a practice which is now reacting, and which, in the long 
run, will not succeed.” * In the cost of preducing cotton goods of 
the same quality suitable for the Chilian market the advantage, 
therefore, is clearly with the American rather than the British 
manufacturer ; and, other things being equal, the American ought 
to have the trade. But other things are not equal; and in one 
particular especially the English manufacturer enjoys an advantage 
over the American, and by the American’s own act and volition, 
which in the race for competition leaves the American nowhere. 
The Englishman recognizes the truth, and acts upon the basis, that 
all trade is barter, product being given for product, service for ser- 
vice ; that to sell one must buy ; and in supplying Chili with cotton 
cloth he takes his pay for his cloth in what Chili has got to pay 
with. The American manufacturer, on the other hand, refuses, or 
by the act of his own government is not allowed, to take his pay 
directly in what Chili has got to sell; and as a consequence has 
not, and as long as he continues to pursue the same course never 
will have, any considerable trade with Chili. 

Thus, the commodity which Chili has mainly to sell is copper 
ore ; out of a total export in 1872 of about $30,000,000, more than 
one half in value ($17,500,000) consisting of ores of copper, cop- 
per regulus, and unwrought copper. Another important article of 
Chilian export is wool. . Now the method of trade between Great 
sritain and Chili is as follows: British ships, loaded with cotton- 
goods (average 55,000,000 yards per annum), hardware, paints, 
machinery, paper, etc., sail for Valparaiso, earning freights. Ar- 
riving in Chili, the cargo unloaded is replaced with another cargo 
of copper ores or wool, and the ships return to England, earning 
other freights. Profitable employment is thus given to many 
British ships, and an explanation in great part afforded of the 
continued supremacy of the British commercial marine, which 








* In a recent lecture given before the Society of Arts in London by Mr. William 
Thompson, F. C. 8., upon the *‘ Sizing of Cotton Cloth,” a list of the materials used 
for adulteration was given in detail and the methods described. In witness of the 
importance of the subject the lecturer said ; ‘‘ As a general rule the whole margin of 
the whole [English] manufacturer's profit lies within the size used.” 
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strengthens and increases just in proportion as trade increases, 
Arriving in England the copper ores are sold to the copper-smelt- 
ers at Swansea,in the southwest of England; who, in converting 
them into mercantile forms, employ English labor, English capital, 
English railway service, and consume large quantities of English 
coal. Smelted into ingots, rolled into sheets, or converted into 
yellow-metal, or brass, the Chilian copper is finally sold to who- 
ever in the world wants to buy,—and all the world always does 
want to buy copper under some conditions,* — and out of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale the Swansea smelter pays himself, pays the con- 
ton-spinner, the shipowner, the coal-miner, the common carrier, 
and all others concerned ; the movement, as a whole, being in the 
nature of a great circle of transactions, in every one of which 
some profit accrues to English capital and some opportunity for 
employment is afforded to English labor. But in this great, and 
special circle of production and exchange American capital and 
American labor find no place. Other interests have in effect 
said to Congress, a dollar made in copper-mining in the United 
States is worth more than a dollar made in copper-smelting in the 
United States, although the copper-smelting forms the link in a 
chain of transactions, which, uninterrupted, will allow of a great 
and continuous commercial current, and which in turn will give 
employment to ten dollars of capital and ten laborers, where the 
interests of copper-mining will employ of each but one. And 
Congress has thus far listened to the demands of the small and 
crushed the interests of the great, and since 1869 has imposed 
rates of duty on copper and copper-ore, which really were not 





* Consider the conditions under which that part of the world known as the United 
States buys. English yellow metal is admitted free of duty if used on American 
vessels not engaged in the coastwise trade ; while the copper ore and copper out of 
which this very yellow-metal is made are excluded from our ports by the excessive 
duty imposed on their importation. 

+ The extent of this special circle of industry and commerce, from which the 
United States has excluded its labor and capital, is strikingly illustrated by the fol- 
lowing figures: For the year 1875 the United States exported 5,147,140 pounds 
of unmanufactured copper, of the value of $1,046,227 ; and of brass and manufac- 
tures of copper and of brass, to the value of $1,125,711 ; total, $2,271,938. Dur- 
ing the same year Great Britain exported of copper, wrought and unwrought, and of 
brass and yellow-metal, 1,001,940 ewt., having a declared value of $24,910,250 ; an 
amount greater than the value of all the wheat, in the form of flour, exported from 
the United States during the same year. 
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needed to sustain any American interests, that have made the 
importation of either of these commodities into the United States 
practically impossible. Previous to 1869 this was not so. Then 
under a duty of five per cent ad valorem copper ores, ob- 
tained in exchange for various products of American labor in 
Chili, on the coast of Africa, and in the West Indies, were im- 
ported in considerable quantities, and large works existed in Boston 
and New York harbors and in Baltimore for smelting them in 
connection with American ores that mixed advantageously. But 
no smoke has come out of the chimneys of any of these works 
since the imposition of the existing duty, and so long as it is 
continued none ever will. 

In *876, there being an evident opening for the sale of Ameri- 
can far.a products, cotton-fabrics, machinery, hardware, etc. in 
Chili, a line of steamers was started from Boston ; owned in great 
part in the United States, but of British build and register, carry- 
ing the British flag and commanded by an English captain. After 
a year’s experience, the agents report that they succeed tolerably 
well as to outgoing cargoes, but are embarrassed about the return 
cargo ; and ships to be profitable must earn freights both going 
to and returning from a market. These Boston steamers, to obtain 
a return cargo, have therefore been obliged to take Liverpool 
freight and transship it at Boston ; several hundred tons of copper in 
one instance, for example, having been recently brought by one 
steamer to Boston. But as this cargo could not be profitably 
landed at Boston, paying duty, it had immediately to be sent to 
England. 

Another important article which Chili has to export, and give in 
payment for foreign products, is nitrate of soda (Chilian saltpetre), 
largely used in the manufacture of gunpowder, sulphuric and 
nitric acids, and for fertilizers; and our recent industrial and 
commercial experience with this raw material for manufacture 
as strikingly illustrates the beneficial effects of exemption from 
governmental interference, as our recent experience with that 
other raw material, copper, illustrates the disastrous effects of such 
interference. Prior to 1870 nitrate of soda was subjected on 
importation to a duty of one cent per pound; since 1870 it has 
been admitted free of duty. Note the effect. The imports, which 
in 1869-70 were 28,867,000 pounds, have increased to 51,887,000 
VoL. CXXV.— NO. 258, 20 
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in 1876. Who and what has been benefited? First, the carry- 
ing trade between the United States and Chili. Second, the 
general industry of the United States, for the labor embodied by 
the Chilians in digging and shipping the saltpetre has been com- 
pensated by an equivalent amount of labor embodied in some prod- 
ucts (manufactured) of the United States, — nearly two pounds 
of nitrate of soda being used for the manufacture of gunpowder, 
nitric and sulphuric acids, and fertilizers, where one was used but 
a few years previous. Third, the powder, acid, and fertilizer 
makers, and the bleachers and dyers of the United States, who, 
having a part of the tools (raw materials) of their trade cheapened, 
have evidently sold more, and been enabled to sell cheaper, and so 
better contend against foreign competition in the production and 
sale of similar products. And who and what has experienced any- 
thing of detriment by the remission of duties on this Chilian salt- 
petre? The United States lost an amount of annual revenue 
(1869-70) of $288,000, which was probably not one twentieth of 
what the country gained indirectly, reckoned in money. 

Leaving now Chili, and crossing the continent to the east, we 
have the Argentine Republic, another South American State re- 
sembling Chili. Its importations for the year 1874 were as follows : 
from England, $21,405,000; from France, $19,836,000; from 
Belgium, $16,777,000; and from the United States, $3,945,000, 
with exports to the United States of $3,747,000. An analysis of 
this insignificant trade between the United States and the Argen- 
tine Republic shows that it consisted, during the year specified, 
mainly of lumber, with some kerosene, tobacco, railway supplies, 
alcohol and whiskey, furniture, machinery, and a few other articles, 
exported from the United States, which were paid for mainly (to 
the extent of about two thirds) by an import from the Argentine 
Republic of dry hides, together with a little wool; and small as 
was this trade in 1874, the latest consular advices report it as di- 
minishing and not increasing. During this same year the export 
of cotton goods from Great Britain to the Argentine Republic was 
in excess of forty millions of yards; while for the year 1875 - 76 
the export from the United States of these same fabrics to this 
same country was practically nothing,— 155,000 yards being 
officially reported. 

The explanation of this curious commercial phenomenon is not, 
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however, at all difficult. The principal commodity of domestic 
production which the Argentine States have got to give in ex- 
change (or pay with) for the commodities of foreign production 
which it desires to have, is Mestiza wool; which, in connection 
with sheepskins and tallow, comprises about two thirds in value 
of the entire exports of the country. The United States could use 
Mestiza wool in large quantities, and pay for it with cotton goods 
and other manufactures, if our manufacturers were allowed to buy 
it. But this they are not allowed to do; for the duties on the 
import of this description of wool are all but prohibitory, and un- 
der such a condition of things there can be but little trade. 

It is useless to expect to ship goods to Buenos Ayres to the 
growers of Mestiza wool and ask money in exchange ; for they can- 
not pay money, even if the prices of our merchandise are consid- 
erably lower than the prices of corresponding English products, for 
they have not got it. There is no coin of any kind in circulation 
in the Argentine States, not even for small change, and the paper 
money used is of the most depreciated character. Hence, so far as 
we shut Mestiza wool out, we shut American cotton-fabrics and 
other merchandise in. England, on the other hand, imposing no 
restrictions on the trade with wool, the wool product of the Argen- 
tine States finds its way mainly to England, and is paid for, pri- 
marily, with English goods ; and this in the main also is the reason 
why England, in 1874, sold to these States merchandise to the 
value of seven dollars where the United States sold one. If it now 
be rejoined that, in proportion as we exclude and use less of Mes- 
tiza and other foreign wools, the greater the amount of home-grown 
wool we will manufacture, and the larger the quantity of home 
manufacture we will sell to the American wool-grower for con- 
sumption, the answer is, that any such rejoinder will not be in 
accordance with experience. For (as will be hereafter demon- 
strated) the home producer of wool has always obtained the high- 
est prices, and has raised proportionally the largest quantity, when 
foreign wool has been free of duty ; while at the present time, with 
duties on the importation of foreign wools that are practically pro- 
hibitory, he is obtaining the lowest prices for his product, and buy- 
ing the smallest quantities of other domestic merchandise.* 








* Address of Edward Atkinson before the New England Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, April 26, 1876. 
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The same obstacles in the way of an extended commerce between 
the United States and the Argentine States also exist and operate 
on even a larger scale in respect to the trade between the United 
States and Australia and New Zealand. The rapid development of 
these British colonies in the South Pacific is one of the wonderful 
social and economic phenomenon of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century ; the aggregate of their exports and imports (with a popu- 
lation of 2,278,000) for 1875 being $ 458,399,000, or more than 
three eighths of the aggregate foreign trade of the United States, 
with a population of about 44,000,000, for the same year. During 
the year 1875 these colonies imported, paid for, and consumed com- 
modities of foreign production to the extent of $ 256,000,000 ; and 
of these the United States furnished so small a proportion that in 
the official and general summary of our exports (see Report of the 

sureau of Statistics, 1875 —'76, p. 110) our Australian export trade 
is not considered of sufficient importance to have a special enumer- 
ation, but comes in under the general head “ Domestic Exports to 
[all] the British East Indies, Australia” [and New Zealand] for 
1875, $3,978,000.” And yet an examination of the details of this 
small export shows that the Australians found it for their interest 
to buy a little of almost all the manufactured products which it 
is particularly for the interest of the labor of the United States 
should be sold abroad ; and this, too, when the Australian mar- 
kets were undoubtedly fully stocked with similar articles, the prod- 
ucts of other foreign countries. If it be asked why these British 
colonies did not buy more of us, the answer is simple, and in the main 
is the same as must be given to the question, Why do not the 
Chilians and the people of the Argentine States of South America 
buy more? It is because the people of the United States will not 
take their pay for what they want to sell in what the Australians 
and New-Zealanders have got to pay with, mainly, wool and cop- 
per ; and the enemies to the development of American industry are 
not, as it is continually and most impudently asserted, those who 
desire freer trade as a part of the fiscal policy of the United States, 
but those who demand that the existing obstacles to trade which 
have been pointed out, and the injurious effects of which are so 
obvious, shall be continued. 


Davin A. WELLS. 

















New American Novels. 


Art. VI.— New AMERICAN NovVELs.* 


Mr. Henry JAmes’s latest book has had, as it deserved to have, 
a somewhat exceptional reception. Not only has it been the sub- 
ject of more careful and excellent criticism than has fallen to the 
lot of any other American novel of recent years, but it has called 
forth, both in print and elsewhere, much of that earnest discussion 
which is the best evidence of the impression made by uncommonly 
strong work ; and in this instance the discussion has been of more 
than ordinary value in itself. 

There has been no question —as, indeed, we think there can be 
none — with regard to Mr. James’s novel, looked at from one point 
of view. The perfection of his literary skill is almost beyond cavil. 
His style has rare, strong qualities in admirable combination. It is 
delicate without weakness ; there is a peculiar refinement in it, 
without a touch of pedantry or a moment’s sacrifice of idiomatic 
force ; it is rich without being fantastic, and individual without 
mannerisms. In this Mr. James compels the tribute of a hearty 
admiration ; and we join willingly with those who give it without 
reservation. Whatever may be in dispute about him, he is, before 
all things, a master of the technical portion of his art, and so easily 
first among the men around him that we should look in vain, per- 
haps, for a comparison. What Mr. Howells wrote of his first book 
is true of all he has produced ; it is “a marvel of delightful work- 
manship.” 

But the discussion with regard to “The American” has been 
upon another point ; and one which concerns not only Mr. James's 





* The American. By Henry James, Jn. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 

Garth: a Novel. By Jutian Hawtnorne. New York : D. Appleton & Co, 

A Modern Mephistopheles. Boston: Roberts Brothers. (No Name Series.) 

That Lass 0’ Lowrie's. By Frances Hopcson Burnett. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong, & Co, 

The Jericho Road, Chicago: Jansen, McClurg, & Co. 

The Barton Experiment. By the Author of “Helen's Babies.” New York : 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
The Scripture Club of Valley Rest. New York: G, P. Putnam's Sons. 
Nimport. Boston : Lockwood, Brooks, & Co. (Wayside Series.) 
First Love is Best. By Gait Hamitton. Boston ; Estes & Lauriat, (Cobweb Series. ) 
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own prospective place in literature, but incidentally involves,in some 
degree, the dangerously broad question what a great novel really is. 

Mr. James has given us a book appealing almost entirely — we 
are tempted to say wholly — to the reader's intellectual side. The 
enjoyment we derive from it is purely intellectual enjoyment. It 
is obvious to the warmest of his admirers (we do not count our- 
selves the least among the number), that imagination is not the 
impelling force with him ; that he does not write under the press- 
ure of a strong creative power. On the contrary, he is the repre- 
sentative of a class of men to whom, ordinarily, expression does 
not seem worth while ; of Emerson’s “ great silent crowd” of highly 
cultured lookers-on, who feel no impulse toward speech. Even 
those of them who have the power are apt to feed so long upon the 
lotus-leaves of a certain kind of modern esthetic culture, and to be 
so well satisfied with their meal, that they grow indisposed to all 
production, Often they drift into criticism of an unproductive 
kind; but even when they find voice and the wish to use it, they 
very rarely seek expression through the novel. The influence of 
their intellectual lotus-eating has taken the vivid dramatic interest 
out of life for them; they are —to borrow a word from the only 
race that could have coined it—entirely désillusionné. It is a 
rare strength that enables Mr. James to be in this class and yet 
not of it. But it has not been quite great enough to enable him to 
shake off the habit of one who is altogether a spectator ab extra ; 
the critic and the analyst, rather than the sharer, of strong feeling. 

Not that he is not immeasurably far away from that class of 
writers who make the reader feel as though he were attending 
merely ona series of experiments, —a kind of psychological clinic ; 
the quality of his art alone would keep him from any error such as 
this. With him what Leslie Stephen calls “the cool, hard, and 
steady hand necessary for psychological dissection” is gentle and 
kindly in its touch. You do not notice it; you are not conscious 
of its passage, or of the work that it is doing. Only, he is con- 
tented with the mere exhibition of his skill and accuracy ; con- 
sciously he seems to stop there, as though there were no need of 
going further. It is not necessary that you should feel when the 
persons of his story feel,— only that you should see that they are 
feeling. It is not needful that you should be in rapport with them, 
— that when a bundle of nerves is laid bare you should feel each 
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one tingle, and when a glimpse of a passion is discovered you should 
be put in keen enough sympathy with it to know the rest. The 
delicate and subtile analysis is followed throughout with all a stu- 
dent’s interest ; but it is an interest that attaches almost altogether 
to the process, very little to its suggestions or results, and least of 
all to the characters that may have been its subjects. 

We do not ask for better bread than can be made with wheat, 
however ; nor appreciate “The American” the less because it seems 
to us rather an almost perfect study, than a piece of completed or 
in any sense creative work. It is only because Mr. James stands 
so near the very head of the school in which he has enrolled him- 
self, that what he writes inevitably raises a question as to the 
limitations of that school. If we doubt whether he and his com- 
panions are not confined, by the very conditions of their method, to 
the production of admirable specimens of skilful workmanship in- 
stead of real creations, we do not listen the less hopefully to those 
of his critics who believe that he will prove the doubt a groundless 
one. In the reaction which is strong just now against all crudity 
and carelessness there is danger that they may expect of his rare 
skill some things which skill alone cannot supply; yet he has 
shown himself so thoroughly a master in all that he has under- 
taken, that the one step higher may also be within his power. 

Nationality and surroundings are the only things “The Amer- 
ican” of Mr. James’s present story has in common with the heroes 
of “ Roderick Hudson” and the shorter sketches that made up its 
author’s earlier volume. Christopher Newman is a new type with 
him; a more strongly marked and finished one than any he has 
touched before, and one so carefully studied that it is impossible to 
give a fair idea of it without the fine lights and shades of his own 
admirable picture. There is nothing of its kind in fiction better than 
the paragraph in which this hero first appears, — a man who “fills 
out the national mould with an almost ideal completeness.” “ But 
he was not only a fine American; he was, in the first place, phys- 
ically, a fine man. He appeared to possess that kind of health and 
strength which, when found in perfection, are the most impressive, 
— the physical capital which the owner does nothing to ‘keep up.’ 
If he was a muscular Christian, it was quite without knowing it. 
If it was necessary to walk to a remote spot, he walked, but he had 
never known himself to ‘exercise.’ He had no theory with regard 
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to cold bathing or the use of Indian clubs ; he was neither an oarse 
man, a rifleman, nor a fencer; he had never had time for these 
amusements, and he was quite unaware that the saddle is recom- 
mended for certain forms of indigestion. ... . His usual attitude 
and carriage were of a rather relaxed and lounging kind; but when, 
under a special inspiration, he straightened himself, he looked like 
a grenadier on parade. ... . He had a very well formed head, with 
a shapely, symmetrical balance of the frontal and the occipital 
development, and a good deal of straight, rather dry, brown hair. 
His complexion was brown, and his nose had a bold, well-marked 
arch. His eye was of a clear, cold gray, and, save for a rather 
abundant mustache, he was clean-shaved. He had the flat jaw and 
sinewy neck which are frequent in the American type; but the 
traces of national origin are a matter of expression, even more than 
of feature, and it was in this respect that our friend’s countenance 
was supremely eloquent... . . It had that typical vagueness which 
is not vacuity, that blankness which is not simplicity, that look of 
being committed to nothing in particular, of standing in an atti- 
tude of general hospitality to the chances of life, of being very 
much at one’s own disposal, so characteristic of many American 
faces. It was our friend’s eye that chiefly told his story ; an eye 
in which innocence and experience were singularly blended. . . . . 
Frigid and yet friendly, frank yet cautious, shrewd yet credulous, 
positive yet sceptical, confident yet shy, extremely intelligent and 
extremely good-humored, there was something vaguely defiant in 
its concessions, and something profoundly reassuring in its reserve. 
The cut of this gentleman’s mustache, with the two premature 
wrinkles in the cheek above it, and the fashion of his garments, in 
which an exposed shirt-front and a cerulean cravat played perhaps 
an obtrusive part, completed the conditions of his identity.” 

This unsurpassed bit of description is so absolutely necessary to 
any comment on the story in which Newman plays a part, that we 
make no apology for the length of the quotation. With it, the 
general conception of the novel is half told. Newman had lived 
the vigorous, quickly successful life of such a man; among other 
things he had made himself an early fortune. “Life had been for 
him an open game, and he had played for high stakes. He had 
won at last and carried off his winnings ; and now, what was he to 
do with them?” The first suggestions of this question had led 
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him to give up business at thirty-six,— not formally, as men do 
ordinarily, but suddenly, from a momentary, overmastering impulse. 
He became suddenly aware that there was another life whose pos- 
sibilities he had not tested. “I seemed,” he says to his friend Tris- 
tram, “to feel a new man inside my old skin, and I longed for a 
new world..... As soon as I could get out of the game I sailed 
for Europe.” This was how “The American” came to be in Paris. 
Knowing the man, how fresh a type he represents in fiction, how 
familiar a one, in fact, — catching immediately the full spirit of Mr. 
James’s purpose in putting him suddenly in high relief against a 
background so opposite in color, we follow the story from these first 
few pages with an interest which is never suffered to flag, through 
a succession of character studies that are most perfect exhibitions 
of literary skill. 

Madame de Cintré, who, with her surroundings, makes up that 
sharp contrast to his leading character without which Mr. James 
is never quite content, is to our mind the least successful figure in 
the book. We can well understand that a certain vagueness and 
haziness about his delineation of her should be a part of Mr. 
James’s plan, for the sharp, decisive lines of Newman are thus 
most effectively brought out ; but we are not prepared to find her 
so colorless as to seem somewhat inconsistent with the part she 
has to play. Beside the women of “ Roderick Hudson” she is 
certainly not a successful piece of drawing; and the ability that 
Mr. James there showed in the depicting of his heroines leads toa 
little disappointment that Madame de Cintré should be left so mere 
an outline. 

To atone for this, however, Mr. James has devoted more attention 
to his minor characters than is his habit ; in this case possibly be- 
cause each one of them adds such a vivid touch of color to the 
contrasted ground against which his leading figure stands, as we 
have said, in high relief. Madame de Cintré’s mother, Madame 
de Bellegarde, the central stone of that hard wall against which 
poor Newman strikes, is a masterpiece of skilful drawing. Her 
“white, intense, respectable countenance, and its circumscribed 
smile, suggested a document signed and sealed ; a thing of parch- 
ment, ink, and ruled lines. ‘She is a woman of conventions and 
proprieties, he [Newman] said to himself as he looked at her; 
‘her world is the world of things immutably decreed. But how 
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she is at home in it, and what a paradise she finds it! She walks 
about in it as if it were a blooming park, a Garden of Eden; and 
when she sees “ This is genteel” or “ This is improper” written on 
a milestone, she stops ecstatically, as if she were listening to a 
nightingale or smelling a rose.” Her son, Urbain de Bellegarde, 
the head of the house, is scarce behind this picture. “He was 
‘distinguished’ to the tips of his polished nails, and there was not 
a movement of his fine, perpendicular person that was not noble 
and majestic. Newman had never yet been confronted with such 
an incarnation of the art of taking one’s self seriously; he felt a 
sort of impulse to step backward, as you do to get a view of a great 
facade.” Best of all, however, is a less serious figure than Mr. 
James is wont to draw, Madame de Cintré’s younger brother 
Valentin. A thorough Frenchman, a thorough light-heart through 
and through, — the only appearance in Mr. James’s books of a type 
that Thackeray himself might have created, — Valentin is as living 
a personage as Newman himself. “The great point in his face,” 
says a passage that describes him, “was that it was intensely alive, 
— frankly, ardently, gallantly alive. The look of it was like a bell, 
of which the handle might have been in the young man’s soul; at 
a touch of the handle it rang with a loud, silver sound. There 
was something in his quick, light-brown eye which assured you 
that he was not economizing his consciousness. He was not living 
in a corner of it to spare the furniture of the rest. He was squarely 
encamped in the centre and he was keeping open house. When he 
smiled, it was like the movement of a person who in emptying a 
cup turns it upside down: he gave you the last drop of his jollity. 
He inspired Newman with something of the same kindness that 
our hero used to feel in his earlier years for those of his com- 
panions who could perform strange and clever tricks, — make 
their joints crack in queer places or whistle at the back of their 
mouths.” 

* The ending of the novel will disappoint many beside those who 
look for a conventional dénowement. Its inconsistency with all 
the probabilities of Newman’s character has been the chief objec- 
tion brought against it by the critics; and it is a soundone. But 
to us there seems to be another fault as well. The close is some- 
what blurred and ineffective ; the point that Mr. James seeks to 
make in his last pages is lost in a vagueness which leaves the 
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reader not unsatisfied, as much strong work will do inevitably, — 
but positively discontented, and searching dimly for some reason 
why such sharp and tangible purposes and figures should pass so 
quickly into smoke. 

It is a singular transition from “The American” to Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne’s “Garth”; and yet ina literary sense the one most 
clearly points the moral of the other. In precisely that direction 
in which Mr. James is strong lies Mr. Hawthorne’s greatest weak- 
ness. Were the two painters, one would use his rather cold, gray 
tints to fill out perfect drawing ; down to its minutest accessory his 
picture would be studied and worked into perfect harmony ; every 
trifle would be filled with the spirit of the whole ; and if all should 
be covered up except a blown-out candle or a crumpled letter, that 
bit would indicate the story in each line. The other, conscious that 
he had some warm colors on his palette, would seek, perhaps half 
consciously, to make them do duty on his canvas in place of all 
the patient toil and care of art; handle them in a rather aimless 
way, content with an occasional effect ; satisfied, apparently, to 
extort the confession that he had some powers, but lacking that 
which compels a man to finished and faithful performance. 

Mr. Hawthorne, we mean to say, has always seemed to us a nota- 
ble example of the want of a certain literary ambition, — what a 
critic has called “a reverent ideal of work,” which Mr. James pos- 
sesses very fully. Not that we would be understood as accusing 
the author of “Garth” of a lack of what is called “literary con- 
science,” of a conscious misuse of either his abilities or his ma- 
terial; it is not this that we refer to. It is a certain carelessness 
and aimlessness ; a want of clear conception in beginning, and of 
that staying quality which keeps him true to his purpose till it 
is wrought out completely. His novels always read as if he had 
grown tired of them before they were half done, and had finished 
them because he must, with work that now and then is almost 
slovenly. It is for this reason that his magazine stories and 
sketches are, in our opinion, so much better than any book that he 
has ever written. 

We'do not say all this because “Garth” is either a commonplace, 
or, in the ordinary sense, an unsuccessful novel; it is neither of 
these things. Far beyond any book that its author has yet pub- 
lished, it will be in some sense a revelation to those who have 
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known Mr. Hawthorne only through his “ Bressant” and “ Idolatry.” 
But it is none the less a new and well-marked instance of the 
weakness which is the chief hindrance to his progress, and the chief 
drawback to any real enjoyment of his stories. The first hundred 
pages of the novel—the story of Garth Urmson’s childhood, and 
notably the chapters on his boyish love and psychological experi- 
ences — are in nearly all ways simply charming. Mr. Hawthorne 
is working at his best, and his best means a great deal. There is 
a warmth and strength in his keen sympathy with nature, and 
something gentle and delicate in the way in which he treats Garth’s 
boyish passion, and all the phases of his mental growth, that are 
very winning. The conception of the story, too, is shadowed forth 
in such a way that high hopes are excited, and we begin to appre- 
ciate how excellent and well-told a story Garth’s might be. But 
the check comes. The power is not sustained ; the strong effects 
are massed here and there to little purpose ; the plot grows intri- 
cate without the slightest gain in interest or force. The reader's 
progress through the story becomes a mere wandering through a 
maze, the end of which he foresees so clearly, that he ceases to care 
very much about it; while he is not sure that the author himself 
has a very clear idea by which path he shall lead him to it, and 
suspicions are excited that several changes of mind take place in 
the latter portion of the journey. 

The characters are many of them strong, — Garth and his father 
easily chief among them, followed, at a long distance, by Madge 
Danver. Golightley seems to us by far too labored ; Elinor incom- 
plete and inconsistent ; and inconsistency is not confined to her, 
but seems a necessary consequence, in all the persons of the story, 
of that certain aimlessness of which we have spoken as making all 
the ending lack the clearness of the earlier part. Were it the fash- 
ion to put books before the public marked “ unfinished,” as pictures 
are sometimes hung in exhibitions, the latter half of the story of 
“Garth” should be omitted, and the rest put forth as no unworthy 
showing of what a truly strong and excellent work Mr. Hawthorne 
might accomplish, if he would add to his many powers the patience 
of an artist. 

“ A Modern Mephistopheles” is an imaginative sketch, — more 
than half an allegory, — written with considerable grace of fancy, 
and with fair success in carrying out the spirit in which it was 
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conceived. The unknown author — who, of whichever sex, writes 
in this instance with both the defects and merits of a woman's 


pen — has given a new, fantastic dress to a world-old story,— a 
story that will suggest to its readers, as it does to its writer (so 
clearly that he feels, as it were, in duty bound to mention it), 
tetzsch’s familiar picture of “The Game of Life.” 

Jasper Helwyze (whose name, by the way, is meant to fit him 
after the most approved models of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress”) is 
seized by a sudden fancy to rescue and aid, for the ultimate pur- 
pose of a psychological experiment, a young author of whom he 
hears by accident, whom failure and privation have made desper- 
ate, and whom he interrupts in the midst of an atternpt at suicide. 
The youth, Felix Canaris, accepts his new life eagerly, and in 
Helwyze’s luxurious home — such a “dream of luxury,” of course, 
as every writer has a prescriptive right to introduce into a story of 
this order, albeit architecture and the possibilities are thereby out- 
raged — he blossoms into the beauty and vigor nature had meant 
him to possess, and want had hitherto kept from him. Full of all 
the possibilities of young manhood, he forms an admirable subject 
for the Mephistophelian designs of his protector; whose first 
desire, of course, is to gain over him a power from which he can- 
not well escape. The keen ambition of Canaris offers him a way. 
He offers to help the young author with the volume of poems 
he has dreamed of, yet failed to finish or to find success for. For 
a while Canaris labors on alone; but the inspiration will not 
come. Led by the stronger mind, he consents to the secret substi- 
tution of some poems by Helwyze for his own; the book comes 
out under Canaris’s name and makes him famous. From that day 
he is the slave of the “modern Mephistopheles.” 

Naturally, we have not space or inclination to trace here the 
course of Helwyze’s experiments, whether on the mind of his chief 
victim, or on the minds of the only other two characters who 
enter into the fantastic little story. These two are women, — and 
the types of women necessary to make up what may be called the 
psychologic quadrilateral. One is Olivia, the “sumptuous beauty,” 
attracting all the sensuous part of Canaris’s nature, but herself 
absorbed in a devoted worship of the master-spirit, Helwyze. The 
other is called Gladys, the best-drawn character the book contains, 
whose appeal is to the young man’s better, more ideal side; the 
watching angel in his game. 
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The story is too lightly drawn to be judged by stern standards ; 
and the delicacy of its execution entitles it to praise. Its little 
faults, and even a few absurdities, are of a kind to make it seem 
absurdly hypercritical to comment on them harshly. If Helwyze’s 
eyes are a little too intensely black and magnetic, if Olivia is a 
trifle too “sumptuous,” and “the villa,” as we intimated, mag- 
nificent beyond the power of all upholstery, why should we quar- 
rel with the too liberal fancy that created them? “A Modern 
Mephistopheles ” remains a fresh and dainty fantasy ; and this was 
all its author offered. 

“That Lass o’ Lowrie’s” is a novel American by authorship, 
though its scene is laid in the coal-region of English Lancashire ; 
in which county, if a current newspaper paragraph may be be- 
lieved, the author of the book, Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
passed some years of girlhood. It is essentially a well-told story, 
of a not extraordinary sort, but chiefly noteworthy for the excel- 
lence of its local color, and for one or two well-drawn types of 
character. The heroine, a pit-girl surrounded by every kind of 
coarsening influence, doing a man’s work in the mines, and beaten 
and bullied by a brutal father, is the strong figure of the novel; 
and Mrs. Burnett’s merit lies in this, — that she succeeds in bring- 
ing out the whole womanliness of this girl’s nature, and in show- 
ing her development into an altogther different being, and yet 
does not call in cant or impossible absurdities to aid her in the 
task. Joan Lowrie is by no means one of those familiar charac- 
ters who, in the midst of a phenomenally vicious career, suddenly 
grow seraphic wings before the very eyes of the observer, and be- 
gin incontinently to chatter the platitudes that mark “a change 
of heart.” Her mental growth is quiet and consistent, on the 
whole; and if her natural strengths at the beginning are a little 
puzzling to one disposed to reason logically from her education 
and surroundings, yet we are far from saying that they are im- 
possible. 

Some of the minor characters are excellently done, — notably 
“owd” Sammy Craddock, the village oracle and humorist, and 
Jud, a refreshingly natural and unregenerate boy. The leading 
persons, — excepting always Joan herself, — though not ill-drawn, 
are more conventional; nor is the story’s plot a very new one 
apart from its fresh dress, — not new enough, at all events, to con- 
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tain any surprises for the least-hardened novel-reader. Fergus 
Derrick, the London engineer sent down to take charge of Riggan 
collieries, — somewhat of a muscular Christian, who strides “ like a 
young son of Anak, brains and muscle evenly balanced and fully 
developed,” — is by no means a new acquaintance, and has no un- 
familiar part to play. Large odds might be given (to speak after 
the worldly fashion), that he would reform the coal-pits, thrash 
the local bully (who in this case chances to be Joan Lowrie’s 
father), and become a hero to Joan herself. But he is a good 
healthy type of hero, like others of his school, and we have no 
quarrel with him. His friend Paul Grace, the “little parson,” 
frail and sensitive, but full of pluck in a crisis, also has his pro- 
totypes in other fiction, yet is not an unwelcome figure ; and has 
his natural companion in Anice Barholm, the rector’s daughter, 
who is the feminine agent in Joan’s elevation, and who, to her 
glory be it said, justifies the praise that one of her poor protegés 
bestows upon her,—“ Yo’ dunnot harry me wi’ talk.” It is be- 
cause it does not “harry us wi’ talk” that Mrs. Burnett’s novel is 
successful above others of its kind. 

We were not in the least prepared, we willingly confess, to find 
much pleasure in the three short stories, “The Jericho Road,” “The 
Barton Experiment,” and “The Scripture Club of Valley Rest.” 
All of them are announced, though not upon their title-pages, as 
having the same author, Mr. John Habberton, whose last year’s 
trifle, “Helen’s Babies,” proved a success that may have marked 
a white day in the calendar of its publisher, but certainly gave 
not the faintest promise of better or more serious work upon its 
writer's part. If we have been agreeably disappointed, we would 
not convey the idea — unjust alike to Mr. Habberton and to our- 
selves — that it is because we have found in these three Western 
sketches anything of great intrinsic value. More purely tentative, 
experimental bits of writing could hardly be imagined ; and it is 
so obvious that they are nothing more, that we are almost sorry to 
see them clothed in the dignity of separate volumes, instead of 
passing their ephemeral lives between the covers of the magazines, 
or gaining at most the permanence of a “collection.” Their worth 
is simply in their revelation of new possibilities; in promises con- 
cerning the fulfilment of which we cannot prophesy, since that 
depends on Mr. Habberton’s own earnestness, the quality of his 
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ambition, and his ability to rid fhimself of certain crudities not 
only of expression, but of thought. 

All the stories deal with a kind of Western life that is alto- 
gether new to literature ; not the Pike County civilization of John 
Hay’s ballads, nor the picturesque barbarism of Bret Harte’s min- 
ing country, but the hard, prosaic, and angular life of villages on 
Western lakes and rivers ; life that has grown up within moral and 
social lines as rigid and ungraceful as “fever an’ ager” ever made 
the gaunt contours of those who live it. The types of character 
that Mr. Habberton chooses to treat cannot be overlaid with senti- 
mentalism ; and the one fact would show his art to be beyond the 
common, that he has kept them from being only repellent and use- 
less studies of pure harshness, for which their mere fidelity to nature 
could hardly be a sufficient raison @étre. In spite of all their 
utter want of picturesqueness, and in spite, too, of the rather stiff 
didactic purpose which is almost naively stated as the motive for 
his giving us their story, he has made his people very human, and 
his local coloring so nearly perfect as to show a power he ought 
not to neglect. 

We have not space to go into the detail of the stories. By far 
the best of them, “ The Jericho Road,” is concerned with the prob- 
lem of what may happen to the weak member of a rude society 
when, as Mr. Habberton puts it in his preface, the Good Samaritan 
does not come along. “The Barton Experiment” is the history of 
a “Temperance Reform” in Barton Village, wherein the reformers’ 
eyes were opened to certain practical aspects of the matter of 
intemperance and the community’s business with the drunkard, 
which had hitherto escaped them, as they have escaped the eyes of 
other and more cultured classes. “The Scripture Club of Valley 

test” pleases us least of all the three, — not because in its history 
of the shades of opinion, the difficulties and the types of character 
appearing in the Bible-class of a village church, it approaches 
more closely to a purely didactic book than even either of the 
others ; but because its figures are so much more crudely drawn, 
and show so much less invention and spirit than the two earlier 
stories lead us to expect. 

Mr. Habberton is entering upon his work as heavily handicapped 
as a new author can be, — weighted with a meaningless success, 
and with the constant temptation to do hurried work because he 
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knows a similar success awaits whatever he may publish. But in 
the “Jericho Road” and the “ Barton Experiment” there is distinct 
evidence of a talent which should in time give better results than 
these two trifles. 

The books whose titles end our somewhat random list may be 
described without injustice in the compass of a paragraph. “ Nim- 
port” is clearly the production of a writer who has his hardest 
lesson yet to learn in the subordination of his own somewhat 
obtrusive cleverness, before the few uneven merits of his work 
can bear a large proportion to its great defects. To write a volume 
with so obvious an effort to say telling things, and not to say any, 
would be beyond the power of any person moderately equipped 
with wit and general reading ; so that “ Nimport” is not altogether 
without its epigrams and touches of good characterization. Yet, 
as a whole, it cannot but be rated wearisome ; and the bad habit of 
a leading person of the story, in communicating her adventures in 
letters of that odious kind written to be read aloud amid the 
hearers’ praises of their “ cleverness,” can only be a warning to many 
wise novel-readers that the book is to be shunned. Gail Ham- 
ilton’s “ First Love is Best” is simpler in its style and altogether 
better than what might perhaps be looked for by habitual readers 
of its author's works; and yet it fully justifies her long apology 
for entering upon the novelist’s domain. What is good in this 
story would have been still better said in the essay form in which 
she has already written — somewhat overwritten, possibly. And 
what is otherwise than good might thus have passed unnoticed, 
being of that peculiar sort of commonplace which never strikes one 
as particularly stupid till put into the mouths of characters in 
fiction. 


EpwarkpD L. BURLINGAME. 


VOL. CXxV. — No. 258. 
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Art. VIL — “Farr WAGEs.” 


THE newspapers have fallen into line to defend the railway com- 
panies, who thus have brought all the great guns of public opinion 
to bear on one side of the fight, so the strikers have got the worst 
of it before the community. We have been so handled that if 
a workingman stands out to speak his mind, the public have 
theirs so full of pictures of him and his doings in the illustrated 
papers, that he is listened to as if he was a convicted rough plead- 
ing in mitigation of penalty, instead of an honest and sincere man 
asking for a fair show. I would not have any one mistake what 
my principles are and have been. I don’t envy any man his 
wealth, whether it is ill-gotten or not. I am a workingman, there- 
fore an honest one, and would refuse a dollar I did not earn, for 
T am neither a beggar to accept charity nor a thief to take what 
belongs to another, however he came by it. If it be his accord- 
ing to law, I, for one, am ready to protect him in his legal rights, 
and in return I want to be protected in what I believe to be 
mine. 

Forty years ago my father came over. to this country from Swe- 
den. He had a small business and a large family. In Europe 
business does not grow as fast as children come, and poverty over 
there is an inheritance. He heard that North America was peopled 
and governed by workingmen, and the care of the States was mainly 
engaged in the welfare and prosperity of labor. That moved him, 
and so I came to be born here. He, and millions like him, made 
this country their home, and their homes have mainly made this 
country what it is. Until lately the States kept their faith and 
promise to the people, and we, the people, showed ours when 
trouble came; an assessment of blood was made on our shares of 
liberty, and we paid it. That is our record. We did not fight for 
this party or that party, but for the country and against all that 
were against the United States. 

Iam no politician, caring little whether one party or another 
holds the fort at Washington. My father, who, like me, was a 
workingman, used to say a country fared best where a strong 
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and sound opposition party kept justice awake and made power 
behave. 

So it was before the war, but since then, it seems to me, the power 
has got fixed so long in one set of hands that things are settling 
down into a condition like what my father left behind him in 
Europe forty years ago, and what stands there still. I mean the 
slavery of labor. The landed aristocracy over there made the 
feudal system, just as the moneyed men of this continent are now 
making a ruling class. As the aristocracy used to make war on 
each other,so in our time the millionnaires live on each other's 
ruin. As the feudal lords hired mercenary soldiers to garrison their 
strongholds and to prey on the common people, so the railway 
lords and stock-exchange barons hire a mercenary press to defend 
their power, the object of both being the same: the spoils of 
labor. It looks very like as though this country was settling 
down into the form and system we fled from in Europe. 

The rights and valué of labor were acknowledged here forty 
years ago because the country wanted hands. Now we have made 
it rich, it turns our own earnings against us, and its prosperity be- 
comes our disaster. We are told to look at Europe and perceive 
that this condition of affairs is the inevitable result of growth, of 
population, of wealth; but we look over there, and find that dis- 
content, rebellion, and war are also the inevitable results, and it 
was to avoid such results these States declared themselves free, that 
Americans should have a government that was not a conspiracy. 

That government has been regarded by the laboring classes 
of Europe and by our people as the stronghold of the working- 
man, and in this our present difficulty we are referred to its Con- 
stitution which should afford us a remedy for our grievances, the 
ballot-box is the panacea for all and every complaint. It is not 
so; and those who point to the remedy know it to be a sham,— 
they know they can buy idlers and vagabonds enough to swell 
the ranks of wealth and run up a majority whenever a show of 
hands is required. They recruit the very men that wrecked Pitts- 
burgh, and would pillage New York if they dared to face us, the 
workingmen, that fill the ranks of the militia. 

We are sick of this game, we are soul-weary of looking around 
for some sympathy or spirit of justice, and, finding none, we turn 
to each other and form brotherhoods and unions, depots of the 
army of labor, otficered by the skilled mechanic. 
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This organized force is now in process of formation, and pre- 
pared to meet the great questions of the age: Has labor any 
rights? If so, what are they? Our claim is simple. We de- 
mand fair wages. 

We say that the man able and willing to work, and for whom 
there is work to do, is entitled to wages sufficient to provide him 
with enough food, shelter, and clothing to sustain and preserve his 
health and strength. We contend that the employer has no right 
to speculate on starvation when he reduces wages below a living 
figure, saying, if we refuse that remuneration, there are plenty of 
starving men out of work that will gladly accept half a loaf 
instead of no bread. 

We contend that to regard the laboring class in this manner 
is to consider them as the captain of a slave-ship regards his 
cargo, who throws overboard those unable to stand their suffer- 
ings. Let those who knew the South before the war go now 
amongst the mining districts of Pennsylvania, and compare the 
home of the white laborer with the quarters of the slave; let 
them compare the fruits of freedom with the produce of slavery ! 

But we know the question is a difficult one to settle, — we do 
not want to force it on with threats. The late strike was not 
intended to break out as it did; things broke loose and took a 
direction we regretted. We find ourselves answerable for results 
we had no share in or control over. Nevertheless we accept the 
event as a symptom of the disorder that is consuming our body 
and pray the country to look to it, — it is not a passing complaint. 
Let me put this matter in a plain way, as we understand it, and 
use round numbers instead of fractions, as we have to deal with 
hundreds of millions, — dividing the subject into sections. 

1. In the United States the amount of capital invested in 
railway property last year was $4,470,000,000, made up of 
$2,250,000,000 capital stock and $2,220,000,000 bonded debt. 
The gross earnings were $500,000,000, or about eight and a half 
per cent on the capital. The running expenses (of which the bulk 
was for labor) were $310,000,000, leaving $185,000,000 as interest 
to the capitalist, or barely four per cent on his investment. 

Labor is admitted into this enterprise as a preferential creditor, 
to be paid out of gross earnings before the most preferred mortgagee 
or bond holder receives a dollar. For as capital could not build 
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the roads nor equip them without labor, so the enterprise, when 
complete, cannot be run without labor. 

Capital, therefore, takes a back seat when‘it comes to the push, 
and acknowledges not only that labor has the largest interest in 
the concern, but takes the first fruits. 

I take the railroad as a sample out of all enterprises, and if we 
could get at figures, there is no doubt it is a fair sample of the 
crowd. If, then, labor is the more important and essential factor 
in the result, when it comes to the question which of the two shall 
suffer in moments of general distress, the capitalist in his pocket 
or the laborer in his belly, we think the answer has been already 
settled by the rights assumed by one and acknowledged by the 
other. 

2. It is manifestly unjust that the workingman should be sub- 
ject to under wages in bad times, if he has not the equivalent of 
over wages in good times. If railroad companies in concert with 
the laboring class had established a tariff of labor, and paid a bonus 
on wages at every distribution of dividends, that bonus being in 
proportion to the profits of the road, so that each man becomes 
a shareholder in his very small way, then he would have submitted 
to bear his share of distress when all were called on to share trouble, 
but to share it equally and alike. 

3. When folks say that labor and <apital must find, by the laws 
of demand and supply, their natural relations to each otber in all 
commercial enterprises, and neither one has any rights it can en- 
force on the other, they take for granted that the labor “market” 
is, like the produce market, liable to natural fluctuations. If that 
were so, we should not complain. But itis not. The labor market 
has got to be like the stock and share market ; a few large capital- 
ists control it and make what prices they please. This sort of game 
may ruin the gamblers in stocks, and injure those who invest, but 
the trouble is confined mostly to those who deserve to lose or those 
who can afford it. 

But not so when the same practice operates in the labor market. 
The capitalist must not gamble with the bread of the workingman, 
or if he does, let him regard where that speculation led France one 
hundred years ago, when the financiers made a corner in flour, and 
the people broke the ring with the axe of the guillotine. 

4. When the railway companies obtained privileges and rights 
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over private property, and became by force of law the great land- 
owners of the state, holding its movable property as well, and 
controlling every avenue and department of business, public and 
private, they became powerful monopolies. The state endowed 
them with powers to frame laws of their own and deprived citizens 
of their property, means, facilities of transport, to vest it all in 
these corporations. Thus endowed, they cannot pretend they are 
no more than ordinary commercial enterprises. They are respon- 
sible to the state for the result of their operations, if they dis- 
turb fatally the order of our concerns. They are not independent. 
The state has claims upon them it has not on private concerns. 
They may not accept liabilities and then decline responsibility. 
It behooves the state to decide what the people are entitled to 
in return for all they have conceded to these companies, and to 
enforce such claims. 

5. The English Parliament legislated on the question of the 
number of hours a workingman should labor. It limits them to 
so many. It legislates for his health and supply of light and 
water. In all these matters the capitalist has an interest. (He 
does as much for his horse.) But when it comes to the question 
of a proper amount of food and clothing, of warmth and shelter, 
. the government declines to interfere. It leaves the question of 
fair wages to be adjusted between employer and employed. 

And so | leave it, fearing I have put the matter in rough language, 
but not intentionally rude, having a deep and loyal faith in the 
humanity and justice that abide in the hearts of all this commun- 
ity, and wishing that God had given me the power to touch them. 


A “STRIKER.” 


Nore. — In this case, as in all others, the Editor disclaims responsibility for the 
opinions of contributors, whether their articles are signed or anonymous, 

















Art. VIII. — RerorMED JUDAISM. 


PART II. 


Mendelssohn. 

REFORMED Judaism originated in Germany; its leading repre- 
sentatives have invariably been Germans. The history of Ger- 
many during the past hundred years is the background upon 
which our account of the movement. must be projected. 

The Jews of Germany had waited long and patiently for deliv- 
erance. At last, toward the close of the eighteenth century, it came, 
and one whom they delight to call their “Second Moses” arose 
to lead them into the promised land of freedom. This was Moses 
Mendelssohn. His distinguished merits as a writer on philosophy 
and zsthetics we need not here pause to dilate upon, but shall pro- 
ceed at once to consider him in his relations to the political, social, 
and religious emancipation of his people. In each of these different 
directions his example and influence upon others served to initiate 
a series of salutary changes, and he may thus appropriately be 
termed the father of the Reform movement in its widest accepta- 
tion. It was Mendelssohn who, in 1781, inspired Christian Wil- 
helm Dohm to publish his book “On the Civil Amelioration of the 
Jews,” a work in which an earnest plea for their enfranchisement 
was for the first time put forth. The author points to the thrift 
and frugality that mark the Jewish ‘race, their temperate habits 
and love of peace, and exposes the folly of debarring so valuable 
a class of the population from the rights of the citizen. He ap- 
peals to the wisdom of the government to redeem the errors and 
injustice of the past; he defends the Jews against the absurd 
charges which were still repeated to their discredit, and strenu- 
ously insists that liberty and humane treatment would not only 
accrue to their own advantage, but would ultimately redound to 
the honor and lasting welfare of the state. Dohm’s book created 
a profound impression, and though it failed to produce immediate 
results, materially aided the cause of emancipation at a later period. 
Again Mendelssohn was the first to break through the social re- 
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straints that obstructed the intercourse of Jews and Christians, 
and thus triumphed over a form of prejudice which is commonly 
the last to yield. His fame as a writer greatly assisted him in 
this respect. The grace and freshness of his style, the apparent 
ease with which he divested the stern problems of philosophy of 
their harsher aspects, had won him many and sincere admirers. 
His “ Phedon” was eagerly read by thousands, whom the writings 
of Leibnitz and Kant had repelled. On the afternoon of the Jew- 
ish Sabbath he was accustomed to assemble many of the choice 
spirits of the Prussian capital, among whom we mention Lessing, 
Nikolai, and Gleim, in his home. The conversation turned upon 
the gravest and loftiest topics that can occupy the human soul. The 
host himself skilfully guided the stream of discussion, and the 
waves of thought flowed easily along in that placid, restful motion 
which is adapted to speculative themes. The spirit that of old 
had hallowed the shades of Academe presided over these gather- 
ings. Mendelssohn emulated the plastic idealism of Plato and the 
divine hilarity of Socrates. The singular modesty, the truthful- 
ness and quiet dignity that adorned his character were reflected 
upon the people from whom he had sprung, and produced a saln- 
tary change in their favor in the sentiments of the better classes. 

But it is as the author of a profound revolution in the Jewish 
religion that Mendelssohn attracts our especial interest. Not, in- 
deed, that he himself ever assumed the character of a religious 
reformer. He was, on the contrary, sincerely devoted to the or- 
thodox form of Judaism, and even had a change appeared to him 
feasible or desirable, he would in all probability have declined the 
responsibility of publicly advocating it. His was the contempla- 
tive spirit which instinctively shrinks from the rude contact of 
reality. He had neither the aggressive temper nor the bold self- 
confidence that stamp the leader of parties. And yet, without 
intending it, he gave the first impulse to Jewish Reform, whose 
subsequent progress, could he have foreseen it, he would assur- 
edly have been the first to deprecate. 


The Bible. 


The condition of the Jews at the close of the last century was 
in many respects unlike that of any other race that has ever been 
led from a state of subjection to one of acknowledged equality. 
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Long oppression had not, on the whole, either blunted their intel- 
lects or debased their morals. If they were ignorant in modern 
science and literature, they were deeply versed in their own ancient 
literature, and this species of learning was not the privilege of a 
single class, but the common property of the whole people. What 
they lacked was system. In the rambling debates of the Talmud 
the true principles of logical sequence are but too often slighted, 
and the student is encouraged to value the subtle play of dialec- 
tics on its own account, without regard to any ultimate gain in 
useful and positive knowledge. Impatience of orderly arrangement, 
being allowed to develop into a habit, became contagious. It im- 
pressed itself equally on the thought, the manners, the language * 
of the Jews, and contributed not a little to alienate from them the 
sympathies of the refined. Such, however, was the preponderating 
influence of the Talmud that it not only engrossed the attention 
of the Jewish youth to the exclusion of secular knowledge, but 
even perverted the exegesis of the Bible and caused the study of 
Scripture to be comparatively neglected. To weaken the control- 
ling influence of the Talmud became the first needful measure 
of Reform, and to accomplish this it was necessary to give back 
to the Bible its proper place in the education of the young. It 
was an event, therefore, of no mean significance when Men- 
delssohn, in conjunction with a few friends, determined to prepare 
a German translation of the Pentateuch, and thus, by presenting 
the teachings of Scripture in the garb of a modern tongue, to 
render their true meaning apparent to every reflecting mind. 
‘he work was finished in 1783. It holds a like relation to the 
Jewish Reform movement that Luther’s translation held to the 
great Protestant movement of the sixteenth century. It was 
greeted with a storm of abuse upon its appearance, and was loudly 
execrated by the orthodox as the beginning of larger and far-reach- 
ing innovations. Its author might sincerely protest his entire 
innocency of the radical designs imputed to him, but subse- 
quent events have proved the keener insight of his opponents. 
The influence of the new translation was twofold. In the first 
place it facilitated a more correct understanding of the doctrine, 
the literature and language of Scripture ; secondly, — and this is 





been likened to the so-called Pennsylvania Dutch. 
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worthy of special remark,— it served the purpose of a text-book of 
the German for the great mass of the Jews, who were at that time 
unable to read a book written in the vernacular, and thus became 
the means of opening to them the treasure-house of modern 
thought.* In the very year in which Mendelssohn’s work ap- 
peared we notice among the younger generation a general revival 
of interest in the Hebrew, the mother-tongie of their race. Two 
students of the University of Konigsberg began the issue of a 
periodical devoted to the culture of the Hebrew, which was widely 
read and attracted great attention. Poems, original essays, He- 
brew versions of modern writings, appeared in its columns ; the 
style of the Prophets and of the Psalmists was emuiated, the works 
of the ancient masters of the language served as models, and in the 
aspect of the noble forms employed in the diction of the biblical 
authors the «esthetic sense of the modern Jews revived. We are 
inclined to doubt whether the Hebrew Bible, considered merely 
with a view to its «esthetic value, is even yet fully appreciated. 
The extravagance of religious credulity and the violent extreme 
of scepticism have alike tended to obscure its proper merits. The 
one accustomed to behold in the “ holy book” a message from the 
Creator to his creatures shrinks, as a rule, from applying to the 
work of a Divine author the critical standard of human composi- 
tion. The sceptics, on the other hand, impatient of the exorbitant 
claims which are urged for the sacred writings of the Jews, and 
resenting the sway which they still exercise over the human 
reason, are hardly in a proper frame of mind to estimate justly its 
intrinsic and imperishable excellences. And yet, setting aside all 
questions of the supernatural origin of the Bible, and regarding 
only the style in which its thoughts are .conveyed, how incom- 
parably valuable does it still remain! It would be difficult to 
calculate the extent to which many of our standard authors are 
indebted for the grandest passages of their works to their early 
familiarity with the biblical style. Those who are able to read the 
text in the original become aware of even subtler beauties that 
escape in the process of translation. Purity of diction, power of 
striking antithesis, simple and yet sublime imagery, a marvellous 
facility in the expression of complex states of feeling, and those the 
deepest of which the human soul is capable, are but a few of the 


* The German of Mendelssohn's translation was written in Hebrew letters. 
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obvious features that distinguish the golden age of Hebrew litera- 
ture. Never perhaps has the symbolism of nature been used with 
such supreme effect to express the unspeakable emotions that are 
deep down in the heart of man. Such music as that which 
swells through the pages of Isaiah’s prophecies cannot be for- 
gotten ; such ringing, rhythmic periods, in which the eloquence of 
conviction bursts forth into the rounded fulness of perfect oratory, 
can never fail to touch and to inspire. We know of no nobler 
pattern on which the modern orator could mould his style. And 
thus, too, the exquisite poetry of the Song of Songs, the idyl of 
the Book of Ruth, the weird pathos of Jeremiah’s lament, the 
grand descriptions of Job, will ever be counted among the master- 
pieces of human genius, Whatever we may think of the doctrines 
of the Bible, it is safe to predict -that the book will live long after 
the myths that surround its origin shall have been dispelled ; nay, 
all the more, when it shall cease to be worshipped as a fetish 
will men appreciate its abiding claims to their reverence, and it 
will continue to hold its honored place in the libraries of the 
nations. The refining influence of the study of the Bible soon 
became evident among the contemporaries of Mendelssohn. But 
in another way also his translation tended to their improvement. 
We have said that it became the means of acquainting them with 
the language of the land. A wide field of knowledge, embracing 
the rich results of modern science, philosophy, and art, was thus laid 
open to their industry. Eagerly they availed themselves of the 
proffered opportunity ; schools were erected, in which the elements 
of liberal culture were imparted to the young, and erelong we find 
a new generation of the Jews engaging in honorable competition 
with their Christian brethren for the prize of learning and the 
rewards of literary distinction, It was at this time that Kant’s 
“ Critique of Pure Reason” appeared, a work which marks a new 
epoch in the world’s thought. Its profound reasoning and tech- 
nical style made it difficult of comprehension to all but the ini- 
tiated. Three Jewish scholars — Dr. Herz, Salomon Maimon, and 
Ben-David — undertook the task of popularizing its main results, 
and were among the first to call attention to the transcendent 
importance of the new system. Plainly new vital energy was 
coursing through the veins of the Jewish people. 
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Social Standing. 

But at this very time, while they were rapidly assimilating the 
best results of modern culture and winning the respect and confi- 
dence of the learned, the Jews of Germany were still laboring 
under an odious system of special laws, and beheld themselves 
excluded from the common rights of citizenship. The manly ef- 
fort of Dohm in their behalf had as yet availed nothing ; the voice 
of bigotry was still supreme in the councils of the sovereign. And 
yet they felt themselves to be the equals of those whom the law 
unjustly ranked their superiors, and longed to see the barriers done 
away ‘that still divided them from their fellow-men. Many of 
their number had amassed fortunes, and expended their wealth 
with commendable prudence and generosity. They supported 
needy students, founded libraries, extended their knowledge, and 
refined their tastes. Even the Jewish maidens followed the gen- 
eral impulse toward self-culture that was setting with such force 
in the Jewish community. In particular the works of Schiller 
and Goethe, as they successively appeared at this period, inflamed 
their enthusiasm, and none were more zealous than they in 
spreading the fame and influence of the new school of German 
literature. Still they were taught to consider themselves an infe- 
rior class, and were despised as such. The position of equality 
which the narrowness of the laws denied them they were resolved 
to achieve by the weight of character and the force of spiritual 
attractions. Henrietta de Lemos, a young girl of singular beauty 
and attainments, had at this time become the wife of Dr. Herz, of 
whom we have casually spoken above in his connection with 
Kant. She is described as tall, graceful, possessing a face in 
which the features of Hellenic and Oriental beauty were blended 
in exquisite harmony; while the soubriquet of the “Tragic Muse,” 
by which she became known, denoted the majestic nobleness of 
her presence. Under the guidance of competent masters she had 
acquired considerable proficiency in many of the modern and 
ancient languages, and to a mind stored with various knowledge 
was added the mellow charm of a most sweet and loving disposi- 
tion. Attracted by her fame and captivated by her genius, the 
most eminent men of the day sought the privilege of her society. 
The art of conversation, which had till then received but little 
attention in the Prussian capital, was for the first time cultivated 
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in the salon of Henrietta Herz. Sparkling wit and profound phi- 
losophy were alike encouraged. Statesmen high in the service of 
their country sought the amenities of these delightful gatherings. 
Alexander and Wilhelm von Humboldt, Gentz, Schleiermacher, 
Friedrich von Schlegel, Mirabeau, Dorothea, the daughter of Men- 
delssohn, Rahel, afterwards wife of Varnhagen von Ense, were 
among the intimates of her circle. Christians and Jews met here 
on terms of mutual deference, and forgot for a while the paltry 
distinctions which still kept them asunder in the world without. 
And yet these distinctions, senseless in themselves, were full of 
ominous meaning to those who felt their burden. Young men 
eager for advancement in life found their religion an insuperable 
obstacle in their way. The professions, the army, the offices of the 
government, were closed against them. On the threshold of every 
higher career they were rudely repulsed, unless they embraced the 
base alternative of changing their creed to satisfy their ambition. 
Under these circumstances that fidelity to the faith of the fathers 
which had so long marked the conduct of the Jews began seriously 
to waver, and in many instances gave way. Not, indeed, that the 
new converts became true and loyal Christians. On the contrary, 
they considered the rite of baptism a mere hollow form, and left 
it to the state, which had insisted upon their conformance, to jus- 
tify the deep disgrace that was thus brought upon the Christian 
sacraments. Moreover, a certain laxity in the interpretation of 
dogma had at this time become widely prevalent, which greatly 
assisted them in setting their conscience at ease. Rationalism 
had stripped the positive religions of much of their substance and 
individuality. To none of them was an absolute value allowed. 
They were regarded as forms in which a principle higher than all 
forms had found an imperfect and temporary expression. Even 
the influence of Schleiermacher tended rather to obliterate than to 
define the outlines of the contending creeds. Schleiermacher, the 
author of a Protestant revival in Germany, spoke the language of 
Pantheism, and his opinions are deeply suffused with the spirit of 
Pantheistic teachings. He detines religion to be the sense of de- 
pendence on the Infinite, the Universal. To the fact that different 
men in different ages have been variously affected by the concep- 
tion of the Infinite he ascribes the origin of the different creeds. 
Theological dogmas, according to him, cannot claim to be true in 
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the sense of scientific or philosophical propositions. They ap- 
proach the truth only in so far as they typically express certain 
emotional processes of our soul, and those dogmas are nearest the 
truth which typify emotions of the most noble and exalted charac- 
ter. Allowing Christianity to be what its leaned expounders 
had defined it, intelligent Jews could hardly find it difticult to 
assume the Christian name. It is estimated that in the course of 
three decades full one half of the Jewish community of Berlin 
were nominally Christianized. 

How thoroughly conventional, at the same time, the use of the 
term Christian had become may be judged from a letter addressed 
by David Friedlander, a friend of Mendelssolin’s, to Councillor 
Teller of the Consistory, in which he offered, on behalf of himself 
and some co-religionists, to accept Christianity in case they might 
be permitted to omit the observance of the Christian festivals, to 
reject the doctrine of the Trinity, of the divinity of Jesus, and, in 
fact, whatever is commonly regarded as essentially and specifi- 
cally Christian. It is true the reply of the Councillor was not 
encouraging. 

Paris, the New Jerusalem. 

While the very existence of Judaism was thus threatened in 
Germany, it seemed about to regain its pristine vigor in France. 
More than seventeen centuries had elapsed since the Sanhedrin, 
the High Court of Jerusalem, had passed out of existence. Quite 
unexpectedly it was recalled to momentary life by the caprice of 
the great Corsican, who then ruled the destinies of the world. In 
the year 1806 Napoleon convened a parliament of Jewish Notables 
at Paris in order to definitely settle the relations of French Israel- 
ites to the state. Soon after an imperial decree convoked the 
grand Sanhedrin for the purpose of ratifying the decisions of the 
Notables. The glories of Jerusalem were to be renewed in “ mod- 
ern Babylon” on the Seine. On February 9, 1807, the Sanhedrin 
met in the Hotel de Ville. Care was taken to invest its sittings 
with due solemnity ; the seats of the members were arranged in 
crescent shape about the platform of the presiding officers, as had 
been customary at Jerusalem ; the president was saluted with the 
title of Nassi (Prince), as in the olden time; the ancient titles 
and forms were copied with scrupulous exactness. Two thirds of 
the members were Rabbis, the remainder laymen. The opening 
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of the Sanhedrin attracted universal attention, but its proceed- 
ings were void of interest. In fact, its sole task was to lend 
the authority of an ancient tribunal to the action of the Notables, 
and this having been accomplished it was adjourned after a 
brief session. In connection with these conventions of the years 
1806 and 1807 it behooves us to mention the creation of a new 
constitution for the French synagogue elaborated by the joint 
efforts of the imperial Commissioners and the Notables. The 
form of government adopted was moulded on the pattern of the 
secular power. A system of consistories was organized through- 
out France, culminating in a central consistory at Paris with 
a Grand-Rabbin at its head. The officers of the consistories 
were treated as officers of the state, the charge of their mainte- 
nance was in part defrayed at the public expense, and, in the course 
of time, they were placed on a footing of almost complete equality 
with the dignitaries of the Christian churches. The union of the 
teachers of Judaism in a species of graded hierarchy, dependent 
upon temporal rulers for their support, was as usual fruitful of 
evil results. If it is true that the supremacy of the church over 
the state disturbs the peace of nations and endangers the very 
existence of governments, it is equally certain that no religion can 
long continue to maintain its purity when the church becomes the 
subservient vassal of the state. Whatever the apparent gain in 
stability may be, it is more than counterbalanced by the loss of 
spontaneity and sincerity. Hypocrisy flourishes, the liberty of 
conscience is abridged, and a spirit of base time-serving eventually 
prepares the downfall of institutions whose perfect safety is con- 
sistent only with perfect freedom. 

The French Synagogue, as we have indicated, presents a case in 
point. During the past seventy years it has stagnated. No single 
luminous thought lights up its dreary record, no single whole-souled 
effort to appropriate the larger truths of our time dignifies its annals. 
In the history of the Reform movement it merits no further men- 
tion. 

The Liturgy. 


Returning to Germany we behold the leading Jews at last awak- 
ened to the necessity of energetic measures to check the wide- 
spread disaffection that was thinning out their ranks. Hitherto 
the liturgy of the synagogue had not been affected by the grow- 
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ing tendency to change. An attempt in this direction was in- 
itiated by Israel Jacobsohn, the financial agent of the Duke of 
Brunswick, a man of wealth, culture, and generous disposition. 
He was shocked at the scenes of disorder, the utter lack of deco- 
rum, that disgraced the public worship; he was resolved as far as 
in his power lay to correct the abuses which had been allowed to 
grow up unrestrained in the gloomy period of medieval persecu- 
tion, and to win back to the faith those whose affections had been 
estranged by the barbarous form in which it appeared to view. He 
erected at his own expense, and dedicated on July 17, 1810, in the 
town of Seesen, a new temple,* at the same time introducing cer- 
tain radical modifications into the service which we shall presently 
take occasion to consider. 

Being appointed to the Presidency of the Consistory of Cassel, 
during the reign of Jerome Bonaparte, he took advantage of his 
official position to urge his innovations upon the congregations 
under his charge. In 1815 he transplanted the “new fashion in 
religion” to Berlin, and in 1818 assisted in founding the temple 
at Hamburg, which soon became one of the leading strongholds 
of Reform. A provisional service on the same plan was likewise 
instituted at Leipsic,f during the period of the annual fair, and 
tidings of the reform were thus rapidly transmitted to distant parts 
of Germany. The main changes introduced by Jacobsohn, and 
copied by others, may be briefly summed up as follows: The intro- 
duction of regular weekly sermons, which had not previously been 
customary ; of prayers in the vernacular by the side of the He- 
brew ; of choir singing with organ accompaniment, and of the con- 
firmation of young children. These innovations implied a revolu- 
tion in the character of the public worship. 

The Jewish people had been wont to regard themselves, indi- 
vidually and collectively, as soldiers in the army of their God, 
commissioned to wage warfare against every species of false re- 
ligion. A spirit of martial discipline, as it were, pervaded their 
ranks. The repetition of prayers and benedictions by day and 
night in the privacy of domestic life, on the public square and by 





* The term Temple has since been used by the Reformers in contradistinction to 
the orthodox Synagogue. 
+ Dr. Zunz was appointed preacher, and the composer Meyerbeer directed the 


musical services. 
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the roadside, was a species of drill intended to keep alive in them 
the consciousness of their mission, and to prepare them for the 
emergencies of actual conflict. Thrice a day they mustered in 
their synagogues, and renewed their oath of allegiance in the pres- 
ence of their spiritual king. The term Jewish Church, though in 
frequent use, is a misnomer based upon false analogy. The differ- 
ence between the synagogue and the church is as clearly marked 
as that between Judaism and Christianity themselves. The senti- 
mental element, using the word in its nobler signification, which is 
distinctive of the latter, is almost entirely lacking in the former. 
Both make it their aim to elevate the moral life in man, but while 
Judaism acts through the will upon the affections, Christianity 
places the affections in the foreground and seeks by their means to 
persuade and captivate the will 

It cannot be denied that the Reformers had in some measure 
modified the traditional character of Jewish worship. The purely 
emotional element acquired a prominence which it had never had 
before, the very word employed to designate the purpose of the 
temple service — “ Erbauung,” edification — was foreign to the 
ancient vocabulary of Judaism. In another direction, too, they 
transgressed the limits prescribed by time-honored usage. We 
have referred above to the ceremony of confirmation, which has 
since been generally adopted by congregations of the Reform 
school. On some festival or Sabbath — the Feast of Weeks, cele- 
brated about Whitsuntide, being commonly preferred — boys and 
girls of thirteen or fourteen are assembled in the temple, where, 
after having undergone an examination in the chief tenets of their 
religion, they are required to repeat aloud a confession of faith. 
The ceremony usually attracts a large congregation, and is one of 
the few institutions introduced by the Reformers that have strongly 
seized upon the popular heart. 

The natural concern of parents for the welfare of their offspring 
lends a solemn interest to the occasion. At an age when the 
child’s character begins to assume definite outlines, when the rea- 
son unfolds, and the perils and temptations that attend every pil- 
grim on the valley road of life, approach near, an instinctive 
prompting of the human heart leads us to forecast the future of 
sons and daughters, and to embrace with joy whatever means are 
placed at our disposal to guard them against aberration and mis- 
VOL, CXXV.—NO, 258, 22 
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fortune. To utilize the impressiveness of a great public gathering, 
the sympathetic presence of parents and friends, the earnest moni- 
tions of a wise and revered teacher, in order to confirm them in 
every virtuous endeavor and high resolve, is therefore fit and 
proper.* The propriety of exacting a formal confession of faith, 
however, has been hotly disputed both by thre orthodox and the 
more advanced liberals. It is urged that Judaism is a practical, 
rather than a dogmatical religion. Even the existence of a God is 
rather presupposed as a fact than asserted as a matter of belief. 
Apart from this it is claimed that a child at thirteen can hardly 
be prepared to comprehend the fundamental questions of religion, 
much less to express convictions on problems so grave and diffi- 
cult. The age of reflection and consequently of doubt is yet to 
come, nor can any child on the day of its confirmation answer for 
its convictions ten years thereafter. 

The progress of the Reform movement was thus of a character 
to awaken distrust and fierce contention at every step. The con- 
servative party were enraged at what they considered unwarrant- 
able encroachments upon the traditions of an immemorial past. 
The radicals were dissatisfied with the lack of substance and vital- 
ity in the teachings of the Reformers, the shallow moralizing tone 
of their preachers, the superficial views of Judaism which they 
scattered among the multitude. 

It may indeed be asked how could better things have been ex- 
pected at that time. The great facts of Jewish history were not 
yet clearly known, the philosophy of Judaism was proportionately 
vague and uncertain. No Jewish author had ever undertaken to 
write out the annals of his people; chaotic confusion reigned in 
their chronicles. To know what Judaism might be it seemed neces- 
sary to ascertain in the first instance what it had been; the past 
would prove the index of the future. Untoward events that hap- 
pened at this period gave a powerful impulse to historical research, 
and led to fruitful investigations in the domain of Judaism. 





* It deserves to be noted that the ceremony of confirmation among the Jews took 
its origin in the schools of Seesen, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, ete. Indeed, the first 
Reformed congregations were formed by natural accretion about these schools. The 
influence of schools in giving character and stability to new religious movements is 
a subject of sulficient importance to deserve separate treatment. 
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“ Hep-Hep.” 

The great battles of 1813 and 1815, in which the German people 
regained their independence, effected a marvellous change in the 
spirits and sentiments of the nation. 

Accustomed for a long time to endure in silence the insults and 
arrogance of a foreign despot, they had learned to despair of them- 
selves ; a deadly lethargy held their energies in bondage, and in 
the fairy visions of poetry and the daring dreams of metaphysical 
speculation they sought consolation for the pains and burdens of 
reality. The victories of Leipsic and Waterloo completely altered 
the tone of their feelings. It is a not uncommon fact that 
individuals usually the reverse of self-asserting exhibit, on occa- 
sions, an overweening self-consciousness, which is all the more 
pointed and aggressive because of their secret and habitual self-dis- 
trust. We note with curious interest the recurrence of the same 
obnoxious trait in the life of a great nation. The novel sense of 
power intoxicated them, the German mind for the moment lost its 
poise ; Romanticism flourished, the violence of the Middle Ages 
was mistaken for manhood, and held up to the emulation of the 
present generation. Whatever was German was therefore esteemed 
good ; whatever was foreign was therefore despised, or at best 
ignored. 

The Jews were made to feel the sharp sting of this feverish 
vanity ; their Asiatic origin was cast up against them, though it 
might have been supposed that a residence of fifteen centuries had 
given them some claim to dwell at peace with the children of the 
soil. In the year 1819 the assassination of Kotzebue added fresh 
fuel to the fervor of Teutonic passion. In August of that year a 
professor of Wurzburg, who had written in defence of the Jews, 
was publicly insulted by the students. A tumult ensued, the cry 
“Hep-Hep” * arose on every side, and “ Death to the Jews” was 
the watchword. On the next day the magistrate ordered them to 
leave Wurzburg, and four hundred in number they were driven 
beyond the city’s limits. Similar excesses occurred in Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, Meiningen, Carlsruhe, and elsewhere. Inflammatory 
pamphlets contributed to increase the excitement. 





* “*Hep-Hep” has been explained as an abbreviation of the words ‘‘ Hierosolyma 
est perdita” (Jerusalem is perished). Probably it is no more than one of those mean- 
ingless exclamations which are not infrequent in college jargon. 
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Grattenauer, Riihs, Fries, had written to good effect. All the old 
falsehoods were revived, the fable of the use of Christian blood at 
Passover among the rest. It seemed as though the genius of chiv- 
alry which the Romantic school had invoked had returned with 
its grim attendant train to renew the orgies of medieval persecu- 
tion in the full light of the nineteenth century. In November 
appeared the “Judenspiegel,” by Hundt-Radowsky. In this the 
author argues that the murder of a Jew is neither criminal nor 
sinful. In order to avoid unnecessary bloodshed, however, he pro- 
poses a more peaceful means of ridding the German people of 
“these vermin.” His propositions, couched in plain language and 
delivered in sober earnest, are simply these: the men to be cas- 
trated, and sold as slaves to the East Indies ; the women— but 
the pen refuses to record the fiendish suggestion. It is mortifying 
to reflect that this infamous publication was widely circulated 


and eagerly read.* 
The Science of Judaism. 


The sole reply which these occurrences elicited from the intel- 
ligent members of the Jewish community was a more strenuous 
effort on their part to complete the work of inward purifica- 
tion, and renewed zeal in the study of their historic past. They 
trusted that the image of Judaism, if presented in its proper light, 
would remove the odium which rested upon their people, and 
would furthermore become their sure guide in the work of recon- 
structing the religion of their ancestors. 

Late in the year 1819 a “ Society for the Culture and Science ¢ 
of the Jews” was founded at Berlin. Its object was twofold: first, 
to promote a more effective prosecution of the “ Science of Juda- 
ism”; secondly, to elevate the moral tone of the people, to counter- 
act their prevailing bias toward commerce, and to encourage them 
inthe pursuits of agriculture, the trades, and such of the professions 
as they had access to. 

The science of Judaism embraces the departments of history, 
philosophy, and philology, the last being of special importance, 
since it presents the key to the correct understanding of the two 
former. The means adopted to secure these objects were chiefly 





* Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, X. p. 361. 
+ Throughout this article we use the word “science” in the sense of the German 
Wissenschaft. 
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three, —a scientific institute, a journal whose columns were en- 
riched by many contributions of enduring value, and a school in 
which instruction was imparted gratis to poor students and arti- 
sans. Among the members of the society we mention Edward 
Gans, the President, afterwards Professor of Jurisprudence at the 
University of Berlin; the eminent critic, Dr. Zunz; the poet, 
Heinrich Heine ;* Moser; the noble Wholwill; and others. 

Unfortunately, the public mind was not yet prepared to appre- 
ciate the labors of these men; the society languished for want of 
support, and after a few years its formal organization was dis- 
solved. But in the brief term of its existence it had accomplished 
its main object ; the science of Judaism was securely established, 
and it could safely be left to the industry of a few gifted individ- 
uals to cultivate and propagate it. The ten years following the 
“Hep-Hep” excitement witnessed a series of literary achievements 
whose importance it would be difficult to overrate. Zunz and 
Rappaport, the pioneers of the new science, discovered the thread 
by which they were enabled to push their way through the laby- 
rinth of Jewish literature. Profound erudition, critical acumen, 
and a subtle insight amounting almost to intuition, are displayed 
in their writings. A band of worthy disciples followed their lead. 
The chain of tradition, which had seemed hopelessly tangled, was 
unravelled ; many of its missing links were ingeniously supplied, 
and the sequence of events, on the whole, satisfactorily determined. 
The dimness and vagueness that had hung over the history of the 
Jews was giving way, and the leading figures in the procession of 
past generations assumed clear and distinct outlines. At this time 
Jost was employed in writing the first connected history of his 
people which had ever emanated from Jewish sources. 


Scientific Theology. 

While scholars were thus busy preparing the way for a new 
theory of Judaism based on the facts of its history, no efforts were 
made to press the needful work of practical reform. Indeed, the 
hostile attitude of the temporal rulers discouraged any such under- 
taking. The influence of Metternich swayed the councils of the 





* Heine was for some time an instructor in the society’s school. For an account 
of the Cultur-Verein, and of the poet's cordial interest in its success, vide Stroelt- 
mann, ‘* Heine’s Leben und Werke,” p. 237. 
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German princes. The King of Prussia had broken the promise of 
constitutional government which he had given to his people in the 
hour of need. The power of the Triple Alliance was prepared to 
crush out the faintest stirrings of political or religious liberty 
wherever they appeared. 

In 1830, however, the revolution in France swept away a second 
time the throne of the Bourbons, and changed the face of affairs. 
The courage of the Liberal party revived everywhere ; the bonds 
of despotism were relaxed; a spirit of resistance to oppression 
arose, and grew in intensity from year to year, until it at last found 
vent in the convulsions of 1848. The Jews felt the prophetic 
promise of a better order of things, and roused themselves to re- 
newed exertions. 

We have indicated in a previous article that the cause of politi- 
cal and of religious emancipation, so far at least as Germany was 
concerned, advanced in parallel lines. In 1831 Gabriel Riesser 
addressed a manifesto to the German people on the position of 
the Jews among them.* It was a clear and forcible present- 
ment of the case. The style is dignified, free from the taint of 
undue self-assertion, and equally free from misplaced modesty. 
He did not petition for a favor; he demanded a right. He dis- 
dained all measures of compromise ; he dared to treat the question 
as one of national importance; he asked for simple justice, and 
would be content with nothing less. The German people rewarded 
his manliness with their confidence, and under his able leader- 
ship the struggle for emancipation was finally brought to a 
triumphant close. 

In 1835 Abraham Geiger, then Rabbi of Wiesbaden, began the 
publication of a “Scientific Journal for Jewish Theology,” and 
with the appearance of this periodical the Reform movement en- 
tered into its present phase. It was the purpose of Geiger and his 
coadjutors to prosecute the work of religious renovation on the 
basis of the science of Judaism. This is the distinguishing feature 
of the modern school of Jewish Reform. 

But, before we proceed to sketch the principles of these “scien- 





* Ueber die Stellung der Bekenner des Mosaischen Glaubens an die Deutschen 
aller Confessionen. Riesser’s Works, II. 

+ He was elected Vice-President of the first German Parliament that met in the 
Pauls-Kirche in Frankfort. 
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tific theologians,” let us rapidly advert to the brief series of events 
that mark the outward development of the new school. 

Around the standard which Geiger had unfurled a body of ear- 
nest men soon collected, who agreed with him in the main in desir- 
ing to reconcile science and life (Wissenschaft und Leben). They 
were mostly young men, fresh from the universities, profoundly 
versed in Hebrew and rabbinic lore, zealous lovers of their relig- 
ion, equipped with the elements of ancient and modern culture, 
and anxious to harmonize the conflicting claims of both in their 
private life and public station. Many of them underwent severe 
privations for their convictions’ sake. They were distrusted by 
the various governments, without whose sanction no Jewish cler- 
gyman could enter upon his functions, and were made to feel, in 
common with other Liberals, the displeasure which their measures, 
moderate though they were, had provoked in high quarters. They 
were subjected to numberless petty annoyances, and even downright 
force was employed to check their growing popularity. With the 
accession of Frederick William III., the Ultramontanes and the 
party of retrogression in the Protestant Church completely gained 
the ascendant. 

Covered by the shield of royal favor they offered the most auda- 
cious insults to the conscience and common-sense of the people, the 
right of free speech was impaired, the press was shackled, while the 
most abject superstitions were openly encouraged. The holy coat 
of Jesus, exhibited at the cathedral of Treves, attracted hundreds 
of thousands of pilgrims, and the fame of the miraculous cures it 
had effected was diligently spread. But the very violence of the 
extremists provoked a determined opposition among the intelligent 
classes. National unity and individual liberty were loudly de- 
manded, a German Catholic party was formed with the avowed 
object of reorganizing Catholicism on the basis of the modern 
State. Free religious congregations began to crop up here and 
there, which, though feeble as yet in their organization, were prop- 
erly regarded as significant of the spirit of the times. On the 
waves of the turning tide the young Rabbis were carried along. 
They, too, were ardent patriots ; they, too, were eager to see their 
religion wedded to the progressive tendencies of the age. The 
sympathies of the most enlightened of their brethren were cheer- 
fully extended to them, and high hopes were founded on their 
success, 
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In 1844 they were sufficiently strong to meet in convention. 
Disclaiming the functions of a religious synod, they assumed 
the character of a scientific body, assembled to promote the objects 
of truth in their special department. The discussions were indeed 
intended to secure harmony of sentiment and action, but the res- 
olutions adopted were binding neither upon the members them- 
selves nor upon the congregations they represented. Three times 
these conventions were repeated at Brunswick, Frankfort, and 
Breslau. 

In 1845 a new congregation was formed, cailed “The Reform 
Association of Berlin,” which was recruited from the extreme left 
wing of the liberal Jewish party. This congregation became noted 
for the introduction of a Sunday service, a measure which event- 
ually compelled them to entirely abandon the Jewish Sabbath. 
Samuel Holdheim, the ablest exponent of radical Judaism, was 
selected to be their preacher. 

Thus far had the Reform movement proceeded, when, in 1848, 
the incidents of a great political revolution crowded every other 
issue into comparative insignificance. The fall of Metternich 
before the intrigues of the camarilla and the fury of a popular up- 
rising, the humiliation of the king of Prussia, the convocation of 
the national parliament, the Baden insurrection, — these were the 
events that absorbed the interest of the public. Political incom- 
petency on the part of the leaders precipitated the catastrophe of 
the revolution, and the hopes of the German people were again 
doomed to disappointment. Soon the reaction set in, a dreary 
‘period of stagnation followed, and the efforts of the friends of free- 
dom were paralyzed. 

The Jewish Reformers were stricken down by the general re- 
verse that had overtaken the liberal party, nor have they since 
been able to recover from its stunning effects. Two revolutions, 
those of 1830 and 1848, mark the growth and the decline of 
“scientific reform.” Within the past thirty years a number of 
prominent reformers have been called to this country, and to them 
is due the spread of the movement in the United States. 

The difficulties which confronted them here were of the most 
formidable kind. The great bulk of the Jewish emigration to the 
United States were originally drawn from the village congregations 
of the Fatherland, and were by no means fair specimens of the in- 
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telligence and culture of the Jewish race. While they displayed 
the qualities of energy, perseverance, and thrift, and soon acquired 
wealth and influence in the commercial world, few only were fitted 
to appreciate a movement so thoroughly intellectual in its bearings 
as that which the refSrmers came to propagate amongst them. 
The mere externals of reform were readily adopted, but its spirit- 
ual essence escaped them. Accordingly, the development of Re- 
formed Judaism on American soil presents no novel or striking 
features for our consideration, and it may appropriately be treated 
as a mere offshoot of the German stock. 


Principles. 

Ever since the appearance of Geiger’s “ Scientific Journal,” Jew- 
ish philology and Jewish theology have been inseparably connected. 
To attempt a detailed account of the latter would involve the ne- 
cessity of frequent reference to the former, an attempt in which 
we can hardly assume the reader’s interest would bear us out. 
Unwilling to test his patience by such a course, we shall content 
ourselves with stating the main principles of Reformed Judaism, 
and briefly indicating the successive steps by which it advanced to 
its present positions. 

The one great fact which the Science of Judaism had indispu- 
tably established was the fact of evolution in the sphere of the 
Jewish religion. Each generation had legislated for itself. The 
authorities of the Middle Ages had introduced changes in the 
ritual; the Talmud itself, that corner-stone of orthodoxy, was a 
stupendous innovation on the simplicity of the Bible religion.* 
Applying the theory of evolution to their own case, the modern 
Rabbis assumed on their part the right to institute whatever 
changes the exigencies of the age had rendered imperative. The 
very fact of change, it is true, presupposes the existence of a sub- 
stratum that remains unchangeable. What that substratum in the 
case of Judaism is claimed to be we shall presently discover. The 
measures of the Reformers were in the main dictated by the senti- 
ment of patriotism and the desire to remove the barriers that inter- 


* The theory of an Oral Law, delivered to Moses on Sinai and handed down from 
generation to generation, until it was finally embodied in the ordinances of the Tal- 
mudical academies, is a palpable fiction invented by the Talmudists in order to lend 
to their own decisions the sanction of Divine authorship. 
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posed between them and their fellow-men. They would cease to 
be a “state within the state,” cease to separate themselves from the 
fellowship of the Gentiles. Hence the leading proposition upon 
which Reformed Judaism is founded. The Jewish people have 
ceased to be a national unit, and will exist hereafter as a confedera- 
tion of religious societies. 

If the Jews have ceased to be a nation, then the Reformers must 
abandon the idea of a national restoration. They did so. If they 
have ceased to be a nation, they must give up the hope of a per- 
sonal Messiah who should lead them back to the promised land. 
They did so. If they desired no longer to dwell in seclusion they 
must abolish the dietary laws, which forbid them to taste of the 
food of Christians, though commanded by the Talmud and founded 
apparently on the authority of Moses. This, too, they were willing 
to do. Other changes were inspired by the philosophic teachings 
of the day, and were undertaken with equal readiness. Thus the 
doctrine of resurrection in the flesh was set aside. The fabric of 
ceremonial observances had been rudely shaken, and soon gave 
way altogether. Changes in the ritual followed. The prayer-book 
reflected the gloomy spirit of a people whose life wes imbittered 
by constant trials and dangers. Naturally they had turned to the 
past and the glories of Zion ; the pomp of the sacrifices, the advent 
of the Messiah, the future restoration of the kingdom of David, 
were the themes on which they loved to dwell. All this was no 
longer suited to the temper of the modern Jews, and radical altera- 
tions became necessary. Many of the festivals and fast-days also 
were struck from the calendar. One of the most distinctive cus- 
toms of the Jews, the so-called rite of Abraham’s Covenant, was 
boldly attacked, and though the abolition of this ancient practice 
is still strenuously resisted, there is little doubt that it will ulti- 
mately go with the rest. Samuel Holdheim advocated the pro- 
priety of intermarriage between Jews and Christians. 

The manner in which these conclusions were reached may be 
described as follows. At first an attempt was made to found each 
new measure of Reform on the authority of the Talmud. The 
Talmud was attacked with its own weapons. The fallacy of such 
a method becoming apparent, the authority of the Talmud was 
entirely set aside. A return to the Bible was next in order. But 
even the laws of the Bible proved to be no longer capable of ful- 
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filment in their totality. A distinction was therefore drawn be- 
tween the letter and the spirit of the Bible. The letter is man’s 
handiwork, the spirit alone ought to be regarded as the Divine rule 
of faith. The “spirit of the Bible” is the essence of Judaism, which 
cannot change. In the process of evolution it constantly assumes 
new forms, but remains substantially the same. Nor could any 
motives of expediency, nor could even the ardent desire of political 
emancipation have induced the Reformers to pursue the course they 
did, had they for one moment believed it contrary to the substan- 
tial teachings of the Bible. The spirit of the Bible is expressed 
in two fundamental propositions: the existence of one God, the 
author and governor of the universe; and the Messianic mission of 
the people Israel. The former is no longer the exclusive property 
of Judaism, the latter is distinctively its own; both together ex- 
press the simple creed of the Reformers. 


Prospects. 


If now we cast a glance upon’ the present aspect of Reformed 
Judaism we are confronted by a state of affairs that by no means 
corresponds to the great anticipations which were connected with 
the movement in its earlier stages. The ancient institutions have 
been cleared away,— that was unavoidable; they had long been 
tottering to their ruin, — but an adequate substitute for what was 
taken has not been provided. The leaders have penetrated to the 
foundations of their religion, but upon these bare foundations they 
have erected what is at best a mere temporary structure incapable 
of affording them permanent shelter and protection. The temper 
of the Reform school has been critical. Its members were admi- 
rably fitted to analyze and to dissect; their scholarship is unques- 
tionably great ; the s’ sinless purity of their lives has elevated the 
character of their rm »le and entitled them to sincere respect. 
But they lacked tue constructive genius needed for the crea- 
tion of new institutions. In the year 1822 Wholwill declared 
that “the Jews must raise themselves and their principle to the 
level of science. Science is the one bond that alone can unite the 
whole human race.” The emphasis thus placed on science has con- 
tinued to distinguish the Reform movement down to the present 
day. In the sphere of religion, however, it is not sufficient to 
apprehend the abstract truth of ideas with the help of intellect, 
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but it is necessary to array these ideas in concrete forms, in order 
that they may warm the heart and stimulate the will. 

We hold it erroneous to believe that the age of symbolism is 
passed. The province of religion is to bring the human soul into 
communion with the Infinite. In the lower religions the concep- 
tion of the Infinite was meagre and insufficient and the symbols in 
use proportionately gross. At the present day it is the ideal of 
moral perfection that alone is capable of exciting our devotion and 
kindling our enthusiasm. Now it is true that the material sym- 
bolism of the churches and the synagogues, ,the venerabile, the 
bread and wine, the scrolls of the Pentateuch tricked out in fanci- 
ful vestments, fail to appeal to the sympathies of many educated 
men and women of our time; not, however, because they are 
symbols, but because they are inadequate symbols, because of an 
almost painful disparity between their earthy origin and the vast- 
ness of the spiritual ideas which they are intended to suggest. 
There is, on the other hand, a species of symbolism peculiarly 
adapted to the needs of the present generation, and which, if prop- 
erly understood, might be employed to incalculable advantage in 
the interest of a souleal of the religious sentiment. We allude to 
the symbolism of association. 

The tendency to associate the efforts of individuals in corporate 
action has never been more markedly displayed than in our own 
day. So long as such associations confine themselves to certain 
finite objects, they are mere social engines organized with a view 
to utility and power, and with such we are not concerned. The 
characteristic of symbols is their suggestiveness. They have a 
meaning in themselves, but they suggest illimitable meanings 
beyond their scope. Now a form of organization is not only con- 
ceivable, but has actually been attempted, that fully meets the 
requirements of the symbolic character. The Christian Church is 
designed to be such an organization. Not only does it propose to 
unite its members and to satisfy their spiritual needs during the 
term of their sojourn on earth, but it aspires to typify the union 
of all saints under the sovereignty of Jesus, and thus to give to 
the believer a presentiment of the felicity and perfection of the 
higher world. In like manner the Hebrews have been acquainted 
with the symbolism of association from a very early period of 
their history. If they delight to style themselves the chosen peo- 
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ple, the meaning of that phrase, so often misunderstood, is purely 
symbolical. Recognizing the fact that the majority of mankind 
are at no time prepared to entertain the ideals of the few, they 
undertook to work out among themselves a nobler conception of 
religion and a loftier morality, trusting that the force of their ex- 
ample would in the end bring about the universal adoption of their 
faith and ethical code. In this sense the choice of Israel was 
interpreted by the Prophets. They believed that their selection 
by the Deity imposed upon them heavier responsibilities, and re- 
garded it in the light of an obligation rather than a privilege. 
What the statue is to the ideal of beauty, a whole people resolved 
to be in relation to the ideal of the good. The same conception 
still dominates the thoughts of the Reformers, and is expressed by 
them in their doctrine of Israel’s messianic mission. They claim 
that the Jews have been for the past three thousand years the 
“Swiss guard of monotheism.” They still believe themselves to 
be the typical people, and their firm persuasion on this head is 
the one strong feature of the Reformers’ creed. If they will 
use their world-wide association to illustrate anew the virtues 
for which their race became renowned in the past, — and we refer 
especially to the purity of the sexual relations among them, their 
pious reverence for domestic ties, — they may still become, as they 
aspire to do, exemplars of purity to be joyfully imitated by others. 
If they will use it in the spirit of their ancient lawgiver* to tone 
down the harsh distinctions of wealth and poverty, to establish 
juster relations between the strong and weak, in brief, to har- 
monize the social antagonisms of modern life, they may still con- 
fer an-inestimable benefit upon mankind. But the manner in 
which the symbolism of association might be applied to invigorate 
the religious sentiment, and to expel the coldness of the times by 
the fervor of a new enthusiasm, is a subject of too vast dimensions 
to be thus summarily despatched, and we shall hope to recur to it 
on some future occasion.t 

The present condition of liberal Judaism is strongly akin to that 
of liberal Christianity. The old is dead, the new has not been 
born. It is hardly safe to predict what possible developments the 
future may yet have in store. As regards the Jews, however, it is 


* Leviticus xxv. 8. 
t In an article on the religious aspects of the social question, 
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right to add that such changes as have taken place in the constitu- 
tion of their religion have not brought them in any sense nearer to 
Christianity. On the contrary, since the belief in a personal Mes- 
siah has been dropped, the hope of their conversion has become 
more vague and visionary than ever. Those whom the worship of 
the synagogue and the temple no longer attracts either become 
wholly sceptical and indifferent, or, as is often the case, transfer 
their allegiance to the new humanitarian doctrine which is fast as- 
suming the character of a religion in the ardor it inspires and the 
strong spiritual union it cements. For the great body of the Jews, 
however, the central doctrine of Judaism remains unshaken, and 
doubtless, so long as Christianity exists, Judaism as a distinct creed 
will coexist with it. The modern Jews, like their ancestors, be- 
lieve that their mission is not yet ended, and they await with pa- 
tience the rising of some new man of genius amongst them, who 
will combine the qualities of the popular leader with the attributes 
of the scholar, and will give body and form to the ideas elaborated 
by the Reformers. As a religious society they desire to remain 
distinct. But as citizens, they are eager to remove whatever dis- 
tinctions still hamper their intercourse with their neighbors of 
other creeds. Never has the desire to return to Palestine and re- 
trieve their lost nationality been more foreign to their sentiments 
than at the present day, though recent speculations have misled 
many to believe otherwise. They know they can no more return 
thither. They would not if they could. They love the land of 
their birth, they wish to join their labors with those of others in 
promoting the progress of the entire human race. They have 
ceased to regret the past, and desire nothing more earnestly than 
to live in the present and for the future. 


Fevix ADLER. 





Art. 1X.— Tue Recent STRIKES. 


PHILADELPHIA, August 13, 1877. 
ALLEN ToornpIkeE Rice, Esq., 


Editor of the North American Review. 


My DEAR Sir,— The request that you have done me the honor to 
make, to give you for publication in the North American Review 
such results of my observation and experience during the recent 
disastrous disturbances in this country as may appear to have some 
bearing upon the general interests of the community, finds me ab- 
sorbed in imperative duties which make it difficult for me to com- 
ply with your wishes. But the issues and results of these deplorable 
events are of such importance to the prosperity and happiness of 
the American people, without distinction of class, and to the very 
existence of our social and political institutions, that no one, per- 
haps, who happens, through whatever circumstances, to have been 
brought into immediate contact with these events, should allow 
any personal considerations to restrain him, when the proper occa- 
sion is presented, from expressing his candid and deliberate views 
in regard to them. 

I therefore take pleasure in giving you the following statement, 
which must be taken for what it is worth by the thoughtful readers 
of the North American Review, and my hope is that it may be 
found of some use in helping the public in this country to form 
just and practical conclusions on the subject. 

On the 16th of July it became known that the firemen and 
freight brakemen of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad were on a 
strike at Martinsburg, West Virginia, and that no freight trains 
were allowed to pass that point in either direction. This proved 
to be the beginning of a movement which spread with great rapid- 
ity from New York to Kansas, and from Michigan to Texas, which 
placed an embargo on the entire freight traffic of more than twenty 
thousand miles of railway, put passenger travel and the movement 
of the United States mails at the mercy of a mob, subjected great 
commercial centres like Chicago and St. Louis to the violent dis- 
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turbance of all their business relations, and made the great manu- 
facturing city of Pittsburgh for twenty-four hours such a scene of 
riot, arson, and bloodshed as can never be erased from the memory 
of its people. 

In Baltimore, Reading, Scranton, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Fort 
Wayne, Columbus, Cincinnati, Louisville, and many points in New 
York and New Jersey, the laws were set at defiance, the property 
of the various railway companies seized, injured, or destroyed, the 
civil authorities overpowered or overawed, and in many cases com- 
pelled to call upon the military power of the States to protect per- 
sons and property. This call could not in all cases be fully met. 
The governors of West Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, 
acted with great promptness, but found the military organizations 
of their States, although very efficient for the suppression of any 
ordinary outbreak, unable to suppress what rapidly grew from a 
riot to an insurrection; and were compelled to invoke the aid 
of the United States government. To this the President at once 
responded to the extent of the forces at his command; and the 
presence of detachments of the regular army and navy hastily 
gathered from all quarters, and hurried to the points most seriously 
threatened, aided largely in securing the comparative quiet which 
now prevails within the borders of those States. Had it not been, 
however, that in many communities the municipal authorities 
acted with great nerve and efficiency, and were supported by or- 
ganizations of citizens, and by a public sentiment determined to 
maintain law and order at any cost, the troubles to be encountered 
would no doubt have been much more serious. 

I do not wish, and happily it is not necessary, to fill your pages 
with the mere recital of the distressing cases of violence and 
outrage which marked the course of these riots unexampled in 
American history. Suffice it to say that the conduct of the rioters 
is entirely inconsistent with the idea that this movement could 
have been directed by serious, right-minded men bent on improv- 
ing the condition of the laboring classes. How wages could be 
improved by destroying property, the existence of which alone 
made the payment of any wages at all possible, it is difficult to 
understand. Nothing but the insanity of passion, played upon by 
designing and mischievous leaders, can explain the destruction of 
vast quantities of railroad equipment absolutely necessary to the 
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transaction of its business, by men whose complaint was that the 
business done by the full equipment in possession of the railways 
did not pay them sufficient compensation for their labor. 

During the greater part of our century of national existence 
we have enjoyed such unbroken prosperity that we had perhaps 
come to expect exemption from many of the worst problems 
which perplex other and older civilizations. The vast area of 
public land open to cultivation and settlement had steadily 
drained off not only our own surplus population, but that of 
other countries, and the rapid extension of our railway system, 
by furnishing markets for the productions of all parts of the 
country, had increased the national wealth and built up a gen- 
eral prosperity. But for the Civil War this state of things might 
have continued to exist; but the waste of human life and the 
destruction of property which accompanied that war, the loss of 
real productive power, and the creation of large debts, national, 
State, and municipal, involving heavy taxation to meet them, have 
entailed burdens upon us which were lightly felt during the fever- 
ish excitement of the civil conflict, but the weight of which 
became suddenly onerous and almost intolerable when the finan- 
cial condition of the country was so seriously disturbed by the 
panic of 1873. Ina few hours the credit upon which the fabric 
of our apparent prosperity rested was almost entirely destroyed, 
the capital which had been freely lent to all enterprises offering 
even a show of prospective profit was suddenly withdrawn. Since 
that time the country has been obliged to meet its debts, not by 
renewals, but by actual payments from its resources. Every im- 
portant industry in the country has been compelled to practise the 
closest and most rigid economies, in order to escape marketing its 
products at an absolute loss. The cotton and woollen mills of 
New England, the furnaces and mines of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, have all passed through the same 
experience, and have the same story to tell. The capital which 
communist orators so eloquently denounce has yielded such scant 
returns as the men who pretend to dictate the scale of adequate 
wages for labor would regard with disdain. In every manufac- 
turing State in the country it is perfectly well known that many 
establishments have been kept in operation simply that the men 
might be employed. This has been done often without one iota 
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of profit to the owners. During the last winter the large rolling- 
mills in Pennsylvania must have been closed, and thousands of 
laboring men reduced to idleness, and possibly want, had not the 
railroads — which, during the recent madness that swept over the 
country, were selected for mob violence and opprobrium — come 
to their relief by anticipating their wants, and by giving orders 
for rails months in advance of their actual requirements. Political 
economists may object that it was not an act of charity in which 
great corporations had any right to indulge, but it is certain that 
without this thousands of laboring men in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania alone would have suffered severely. 

Not only this, but in order to aid the industries which are now 
so much depressed, and to enable manufacturers to continue busi- 
ness and thus keep their men steadily employed, the railways 
of the country have reduced their local freight charges to the low- 
est point ever known, and have moved the heavy materials used 
in making iron, steel, glass, and other products at rates barely 
above the actual cost of transportation; and yet, by a curiously 
inverted process of reasoning, the course thus pursued by the rail- 
ways has been most bitterly denounced by the self-constituted 
mouthpieces of the very classes which have alone profited by it. 

It is safe to assert that so far as the special class of railway em- 
ployés, firemen and freight brakemen is concerned, there are, per- 
haps, but few railway companies in the United States which are 
not to-day employing a force of train-hands larger than their 
actual Lusiness requires. With the falling off of revenue from 
traffic, the question was presented at once to railway managers, 
whether the force employed on the lines should be reduced to that 
actually necessary for the work to be done, in which case greater 
compensation might have been paid to the men so retained while 
others equally deserving must have been turned adrift,— or whether 
it would not be both wiser and kinder to retain as many men as 
possible in the service, by so allotting the work as to permit all to 
earn a sum, smaller indeed than in the past, yet it was hoped suf- 
ficient to support themselves and their families during the severe 
period of depression, to the near close of which railway managers, 
in common with all the business men of the country, perhaps too 
confidently looked forward. This course, as I have said, may be 
condemned by the hard rules of political economy. The experi- 
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ence of the past few weeks seems to show that it has commended 
itself as little to those whom it was intended to relieve, and to 
whom alone, if anybody, it has been beneficial. 

It must not for a moment, however, be understood that the 
greatest portion, or, indeed, any considerable portion, of the out- 
rages upon life and property which have disgraced our recent his- 
tory were actually committed by railway employés. It is not 
true that the majority, or even any large portion, of these men have 
been disloyal to the trust reposed in them. Probably ninety per 
cent of the men on all the important lines of the country where 
strikes occurred were faithful to their duties, and either remained 
at work, or stood ready to resume it as soon as they were relieved 
from the actual intimidation to which they were subjected by the 
rioters and their leaders. It was the dissatisfied element — which 
exists in that branch of industry as in all others — which perpetrated 
or allowed the perpetration of most of the overt acts of violence, 
such as stopping trains, forcing men therefrom, uncoupling cars, 
disconnecting engines, and other lawless doings of the kind, and 
which made itself amenable also to the charge of directly attacking 
the interests of the government and society at large as well as of 
the railway companies. 

As General Hurlbut of Illinois so forcibly expresses it, in a 
paper recently published, “they permitted themselves to be the 
nucleus around which the idle, vicious, and criminal element could 
gather. Reinforced by these dark and disreputable allies, they 
destroyed property, stopped commerce, deranged the mails, burned 
great public buildings, broke up tracks, and thus paralyzed the 
natural circulation of the Commonwealth.” It is in the menace to 
the general interests of society involved in these disturbances that 
the real: gravity of the situation with which this country is now 
called to deal exists. “The railroad system is to-day a supreme 
necessity to maintain life, furnish ready markets, and to bring 
about the enormous interchange of products which makes the 
country one. Stop it, and in ten days many parts of the country 
would near the starvation-point, and within a month there would 
be no hamlet in the vast territory drained by these channels but 
would feel to the core of its business the effects of the stoppage of 
this regular and usual circulation.” 

The enormous mechanical changes and progress of the past 
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century have brought about a complete revolution, so gradual that 
perhaps it has not been generally apprehended, in the very condi- 
tion of things in the United States. The water lines, which, at the 
date of the framing of the Constitution, were our important chan- 
nels of internal commerce, have been almost superseded by the 
new iron highways. Upon these is borne a traffic so essentially 
national, so closely interwoven with the interests not only of our 
own but other countries, that it demands the most efficient and 
speedy protection against all unlawful interference. Grain and 
other agricultural products of Iowa, Minnesota, and Illinois, the 
wool, wine, and bullion of California, Nevada, and Utah, the cot- 
ton and other products of Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Ten- 
nessee are largely carried over the railways to New York, Boston 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other Atlantic cities, much of it for, 
transshipment to Europe, while in return the manufactures of New 
England and the Middle States, with our importations from the 
various countries of the world, the basis of our national customs 
revenue, reach by the same railways all parts of the great West 
and the South. Certainly this great inland commerce, both in 
tonnage and value, is of such vast proportions, and requires for 
its successful management such absolute and uninterrupted free- 
dom of movement, that the public to which the traffic belongs is 
entitled to instant and effective protection against all violent in- 
terruption, in the first place from the proper local authorities and 
the State itself, and in addition thereto, when their force is found 
inadequate, as it has been found in so many cases during the re- 
cent troubles, from the government of the United States. 

It is well known that the government uses the railway lines of 
the country, both as postal and military highways, in such form 
as its interests may require. The Constitution of the United 
States imposes upon the government the duty of thoroughly pro- 
tecting inter-State commerce. When it is considered that the 
stock and bond holders of the various railway companies, whenever 
the interests of the government required it, paid taxes upon their 
coupons, their dividends, and their gross receipts, that they promptly 
met every call made by the Federal authorities, and that the entire 
equipment of the various lines was often placed at the disposal 
of the government for the prompt movement of the national forces 
and their supplies, to the exclusion often of other and more profit- 
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able traffic, it would seem but a matter of equity that the govern- 
ment should insure such protection to these railways as would 
preserve their usefulness and keep them always in condition to 
render similar services when they may be required. But over and 
beyond such considerations as these, the absolute dependence of 
the whole community upon this great system of railways for al- 
most its very existence as a civilized body would seem to impose 
upon the Federal government in the last resort the supreme duty 
of preventing any lawless and violent interference with the regular 
and certain operation of every railway in the United States. 

This insurrection, which extended through fourteen States, and 
in many cases successfully defied the local authorities, presents a 
state of facts almost as serious as that which prevailed at the out- 
break of the Civil War. Unless our own experience is to differ 
entirely from other countries,—and it is not easy to see why it 
should, with the increasing population of our large cities and busi- 
ness centres, and the inevitable assemblage at such points of 
the vicious and evil-disposed, — the late troubles may be but the 
prelude to other manifestations of mob violence, with this added 
peril, that now, for the first time in American history, has an 
organized mob learned its power to terrorize the law-abiding citi- 
zens of great.communities. With our recent experience before us, 
it is believed that no thoughtful man can argue in favor of delay 
by the proper authorities in dealing with lawless and riotous 
assemblages. Delay simply leads to destruction of property, and 
may lead in the end to the destruction of life. The force used to 
repress such assemblages should be as prompt in its manifesta- 
tion as the evil with which it deals. The interests concerned are 
too grave to admit of delay. The raising of the black flag and 
the stoppage of all vessels on the Great Lakes and on the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio rivers would not produce one tithe of the dam- 
age to the whole country that has resulted from the recent stop- 
page of the great trunk-lines. The burning of the vessels and 
their cargoes on these waters would raise a storm of wrath which 
no mob would dare to face, and would be visited by the United 
States government, under existing laws, with most exemplary pun- 
ishment. But what distinction can be established between such a 
crime and the hideous destruction at Pittsburgh of over eighteen 
hundred cars laden with the products of the various States, to- 
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gether with the engines ready to move them to their destination, 
and the station buildings and machine-shops that were absolutely 
essential to their proper care and movement, and which with other 
like doings resulted in the stoppage of all commerce and business 
relations between the States, not only on one highway, but on many 
important lines, through the concerted action of the mob and its 
leaders? In the city of Pittsburgh much human life and many 
private dwellings and other property were sacrificed as the result 
of mob violence ; indeed, it is almost a marvel that a large portion 
of that city was not destroyed by fire. Only the prevailing diree- 
tion of the wind averted greater and more general disaster. 

The authority of the United States, now potent to protect com- 
merce moving upon the waters, should be equally potent when the 
same commerce is exposed to greater peril upon land. This brings 
us, then, to the practical question: In what shape can this protec- 
tion be put so as to be extended most efficiently and with the 
least delay? The present regulations all favor, unintentionally, 
the rioters and the mob. In the first place the mayor of a city 
must exhaust his power, the sheriff of the county must essay his 
strength ; then, while precious time is expending,— for a mob 
constantly attracts dangerous elements and grows with impunity 
and success, — the governor of the State. must be called upon by 
the sheriff of a county. If the State happens to have an effective 
military organization, which at the present time is the case in 
perhaps not more than five out of the thirty-seven States of the 
Union, the governor can call out the military forces and suppress 
the riot. If the State has no such organization, or if the military 
forces of the State prove inadequate to the emergency, the governor 
is paralyzed and must call upon the United States for assistance. 
If the authorities of any State should, for any cause, fail or refuse 
to call upon the United States government, what possible remedy 
or protection is left to life and property within the limits of that 
Commonwealth ? 

It can readily be seen what frightful possibilities of mischief 
are afforded by the necessarily long interval which must elapse 
in the present state of our laws before the Federal authority can 
intervene in cases where its intervention is most imperative. In 
fact, as our recent experience has shown, the only roads which 
could procure prompt protection and immunity from interference 
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were those whose misfortunes had made them bankrupt and placed 
them in the direct custody of receivers appointed by United States 
courts. To the aid of these roads the United States Marshal could 
call United States troops, and no rioter dared to resist the power 
represented by the small but admirably disciplined detachments 
quartered near the scenes of the recent troubles. It will hardly 
be contended that the railway companies must become bankrupt 
in order to make secure the uninterrupted movement of traffic over 
their lines, or to entitle them to the efficient protection of the 
United States government. If a bondholder or other creditor is 
entitled to the protection of the Federal courts to prevent the 
threatened impairment of the value of a property through legal 
proceedings, he certainly should not be left without remedy against 
lawless violence which has actually destroyed the security for his 
investment, and has, as at Pittsburgh, converted millions of dollars 
into scrap-iron and ashes. The laws which give the Federal courts 
the summary process of injunction to restrain so comparatively 
trifling a wrong as an infringement of a patent-right certainly must 
have been intended or ought to give the United States authority 
to prevent a wrong-doing which not only destroys a particular 
road, but also paralyzes the entire commerce of the country and 
wastes the national wealth. 

It is demonstrable that during the recent disturbances the gov- 
ernment of the United States was itself a direct loser, and, through 
the government, the taxpayers of the whole country, to a very 
large amount by the diminution of the national revenues arising 
from the interruption of business and the interference with many 
of the operations on which the internal taxes of the country are 
levied, as well as by the diminution of the customs revenues; as 
all the imports during this period, instead of being forwarded to 
their destinations, were necessarily placed in store, of course with- 
out payment of any duty to the government for the time being. 
Suppose that this state of things had continued for sixty days, 
would not the United States government have.been deprived of 
nearly all the revenues on which it relies to meet its current 
obligations ? 

Certainly it cannot have been contemplated in the formation of 
our government that the United States authorities should submit to 
see the transportation of the mails, covering the enormous financial 
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and business transactions of the whole country, and the movement 
of the supplies required for its own various departments, made 
dependent upon the grace and favor of rioters, whose misconduct in 
almost any other form would have secured their immediate arrest 
and condign punishment. During the recent riots the movement 
of United States troops was impeded at several points, and large 
quantities of ammunition and other Federal stores, on their way to 
the Pavific coast, were forcibly detained for days. The operations 
of the national government in some parts of the country were as 
completely blocked as in the early days of the Civil War. There 
certainly should be a protection against such dangers and a remedy 
for such wrongs. If the government of the United States is to 
exercise its power of protection or of remedy, it perhaps can do so 
only through an adequate exhibition of the military force that 
may be given it for such purposes by Congress. The important 
question is to ascertain in what way the government can so exhibit 
its military force as to secure the utmost possible efficiency in the 
enforcement of law and order without jarring or disturbing the 
general framework of our institutions and our laws. It seems to 
be indispensable, in the light of recent events, that whatever force 
is to be used by the government in such emergencies should be so 
distributed and controlled that it may be concentrated upon any 
point or points that may be threatened within a few hours of any 
outbreak. Several companies of regular troops that were quartered 
at Baltimore, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Reading, Scranton, Louis- 
ville, Chicago, and other places, during the recent riots, had to be 
transported for such distances that, if they had been compelled to 
march instead of moving by rail, they would have been powerless to 
avert mischief. It was only by the fear or favor of the rioters that 
the United States were able to concentrate their forces where they 
did. In some cases formal resolutions were passed by the strikers 
that no troops should be allowed to pass over the lines. In Jersey 
City a mob endeavored to prevent the departure of a United 
States battery and the troops connected therewith. On the Erie 
Railway, between Cornell and Hornellsville, a few lawless men, 
by tearing up tracks, destroying bridges, and tampering with 
switches, were able seriously to retard the military forces of the 
State, which were there under the orders of the governor to re- 
establish law and order. What is needed, therefore, would clearly 
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seem to be that proper forces should be so disposed at prominent 
points, large cities and other great business centres,— in many of 
which the government has arsenals, custom-houses, mints, navy- 
yards, and other property of its own to protect, — that their move- 
ments can be combined rapidly, and they be directed against 
points of danger so as to be able to act effectively and with 
decision before violence can become triumphant. 

With the experience of other countries to warn and guide us, 
and especially with the experience of England, where the rights 
of the people have for ages been guarded and asserted as jealously 
as they always have been and should be among ourselves, we shall 
have only ourselves to blame, if through apathy, demagoguism, 
or weakness we leave ourselves unprepared to meet an issue 
which from all the evidences of the times is only too likely again 
to be forced upon us. With the approach of winter, and the loss 
of outdoor employment which severe weather even in the most 
prosperous times entails, the country will have to deal not only 
with the deserving among the unemployed, who can be reached 
and helped through local organizations, but with vast numbers of 
idle, dangerous, and in many cases desperate men, who have been 
allowed unfortunately to catch a glimpse of their possible power 
for mischief. Such men, unless confronted by a thorough organ- 
ization in the cities, States, and other communities, backed by the 
power of the Federal government @: an unmistakable public 
opinion, will need but little urging renew the scenes which 
have already brought such disgrace 1 the American name. 

It surely may be hoped that av the approaching session of 
Congress, the earnest, unprejudiced, and patriotic men of both 
Houses will discuss this grave subject independently of party lines, 
and with the united resolve to secure equity to all interests and 
to take all necessary measures to secure protection to life and prop- 
erty and the impartial enforcement of the laws, including the 
guaranty to every man of the right to work for such compensa- 
tion as he may agree upon with other men, free from interference 
or intimidation. The able lawyers of the Senate and House will 
perhaps frame a law which will give to the owners of every highway 
carrying inter-State commerce, whether by land or water, in which 
citizens of different States are interested, or carrying the United 
States mails or other government property, the right to appear by 
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petition properly verified before the tribunals of the United States 
in order to show that the movement of such traffic has been inter- 
fered with by unlawful combinations, by threats, or by violence, 
and which upon such showing will give these tribunals the right, 
when necessary, to call upon the United States in the form now 
authorized by law to enforce their process by arresting the rioters 
and the suppression of all such unlawful combinations. 

The magnitude of the evil to be met and dealt with can hardly 
be overstated. The remedy to be provided should be equally 
prompt and effective. It must be discussed and adopted in the 
interest of the whole country, and not of any particular class ; for 
the interests of all classes of our citizens are the same in the 
maintenance of domestic peace and civil order. 

But to no one class in the community is an absolute assurance 
of peace so important as to the men who have no capital but their 
labor. When the accumulations of labor are put in peril by law- 
lessness, capital may always protect itself by suspending the en- 
terprises which give labor its value and insure it its reward. An- 
archy not only deprives the laboring man of his present subsistence, 
but puts in jeopardy all his hopes of improvement for his own 
future and the future of his family. 

My own railway experience, extending over a period of thirty 
years, leads me to believe that the managers of American railways 
in general may fearlessly appeal to their past relations with the 
faithful among their employ¢s, to prove that they at least have 
always endeavored to treat the interests of employers and em- 
ployed as identical, and have never failed to take into prompt and 
respectful consideration every grievance which has been fairly and 
properly presented to them. Iam sure that it has been the pur- 
pose of the company with which I am connected to at all times 
pay its employés the best compensation that the business of the 
country would warrant; and I have no doubt that this will be 
the policy of the company for all future time, as it is founded 
on sound business principles no less than upon the instincts of 
humanity. 

Very truly yours, 
Tuomas A. Scott. 
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Art. [X.— ProGress iN ASTRONOMICAL DISCOVERY. 


The Lunar Theory. 

Some time since, Newcomb announced his discovery of an ine- 
quality in the longitude of the Moon, which had a period of 27.4 
days. It can be put in the form 

dv = + 1.5 sin. [gy + 21°.6 (Y — 1865.1)], 
g being the mean anomaly. 

This term was deduced empirically from a discussion of corre- 
sponding Washington and Greenwich observations. More recently 
Neison of England has given an account of some lunar perturba- 
tions produced by Jupiter, and has shown that these gave rise to a 
new periodical term in the Moon's longitude, which could be ex- 
pressed by 

dv = + 1.163 sin. [y + 20°.85 (Y — 1864.4)]. 

From this it follows that we have to do with a real inequality theo- 
retically deduced by Neison in the field previously examined by 
Hansen and Delaunay. The agreement between the theoretical and 
Newcomb’s empirical term is a satisfactory one. The two inde- 
pendent results confirm each other and dispose of the doubts 
expressed as to the reality of this term. It is impossible to do 
more than mention here the classic work of Dr. G. W. Hill, of the 
American Ephemeris, on the motion of the Lunar Perigee. 


Recent Works on Double Stars. 

The lack of a comprehensive General Catalogue of Double Stars 
has long been a serious drawback both to the observer of double 
stars, and to those who occasionally desire to consult the various 
works on the subject. Sir John Herschel left among his papers 
materials for such a work, which he probably intended to be on 
the general plan of his excellent “Catalogue of Nebule and Clus- 
ters of Stars.” At the time of his death data relating to about 
10,000 double stars had been collected, the stars had been ar- 
ranged in order of right ascension, and a synoptical history of all 
known observations of over 4,000 of these had been formed. It is 
plain that this work was intended to be most thorough, but its 
author did not live to finish it, and it was bequeathed to the Royal 
Astronomical Society and finally published by them in an incom- 
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plete and unsatisfactory state, as Volume XL. of their “Memoirs.” 
Its use is chiefly that of an extended index to various double-star 
observations, with the approximate positions (for 1830) of these 
stars, and it has little or no value unless accompanied by the origi- 
nal works, which it was its chief object to replace. 

The recently issued work of Lord Lindsay (Publications of the 
Dun Echt Observatory, Vol. I.) is intended to supply the place 
of a general catalogue so far as the double stars of W. Struve are 
concerned. It is a careful collection of all the measures of Struve 
in the “Mensur Micrometrice,” and in the minor works, and all 
these stars (above 3,000 in number) are arranged in order of their 
right ascensions for 1875.0. For each pair all the particulars of 
magnitude, color, distance, position-angle, date of observation, even 
the magnifying powers employed, are given, as well as the co-ordi- 
nates, right ascension and declination, for 1875. The precessions 
are to be taken from a table appended to the book. The full notes 
give further measures. Thus the particulars regarding each star 
are to be found collected on one line. If a reference to Struve’s 
own measures is desired, a column gives the page of the original 
work where these may be found. 

This volume is sure to prove useful both to observers of Double 
Stars and for general reference. It is capitally printed, but unfortu- 
nately quite a number of errata*® still remain in the text, some even 
transferred from the original sources without correction. To give 
to this excellent work its full value these will have to be removed. 

A general catalogue of double stars is now printing which will 
probably be found to fulfil all the conditions for a work of this 
class. It is from the hands of Mr. Burnham of Chicago, a distin- 
guished discoverer of double stars, and it is the work of many 
years. It will contain all the elements of position (for 1880) with 
the particulars concerning each star from the latest trustworthy 
authority, and copious notes referring to previous measures. For 
important stars the entire history is given or rendered accessible, a 
special treatment having been adopted for binaries. It is to be 
printed as an Appendix to the Washington Astronomical Observa- 
tions for 1875, and will be eagerly looked forward to by all to 
whom such a work is a daily need. 

The Observatory at Cincinnati has begun its work, since its re- 


* To take a single case. The following stars have their declinations erroneous by 
4° or more: Nos, 300, 563, 635, 1012, 1062, 1714, 1806, 2008, 2036. 
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moval to its new site, by researches in this field. The former ob- 
servations of Mitchell have been reduced and published, and also 
a series of measures of double stars of southern declination. It is 
announced by the Director, Professor Stone, that it is the plan of 
the observatory to observe the doubles lying in the zone between 
15° and 35° S. The great number of measures made by Otto v. 
Struve, at Pulkova, have been reduced and printed, but no copy 
has yet reached the United States. Recent measures of a large 
number of Struve’s doubles are, however, available in the work of 
Dunér of Lund. This includes 2,679 observations made in the 
nine years from 1867 to 1875. The measures were made in the 
manner employed by W. Struve, and are given in detail in pages 1 
to 162. From page 163 to page 260 are given the measures of many 
of the doubles, arranged in chronological order, accompanied by a 
tolerably full discussion of the whole series of observations, from 
the elder Herschel’s to Dunér’s. In pages 265 and 266 is given a 
table in which the stars are arranged in classes according to the are 
through which they have moved since the earliest observation. 

Class I. contains those stars which have moved through a com- 
plete revolution, and comprises 8 stars. 

Class IL. those stars which have moved through 180° of their 
apparent orbit ; 8 stars. 

Class III. those which have moved through 90°; 8 stars. 

Class IV. those which have moved through 30°; 16 stars. 

Class V. those which have moved through 10°; 48 stars. 

Class VI. those which certainly have an orbital motion; 59 
stars, ete., etc. So that there are 147 stars in this list which have 
been proved to be binary in character. 

The recent measures of Dembowski, Ferrari, Wilson and Sea- 
broke, Hall, Newcomb, Gledhill, and others are noteworthy, as well 
as the theoretical researches of Doberck on binaries, but they are 
too numerous to be referred to in detail. 


The Great Telescopes of the Future. 

Howard Grubb, of Dublin, well known as the maker of many 
of the largest and most successful of the telescopes of the world, 
has just published a paper of great importance, giving the consid- 
erations which seem to him to indicate the direction in which im- 
portant advances in the art of instrument-making are to be looked 
for. The paper consists mainly of a series of propositions (so to say), 
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each of which is separately considered. The advantages which Re- 
fracting telescopes, of such sizes as are already in existence (i. e. 26 
inches in aperture and below), possess over Reflectors are first noticed. 

Ist. “Inasmuch as the light lost by the two reflections in case of 
a Reflector is greater than the amount lost by transmission through 
an object-glass of corresponding size, a Reflector, to be of the same 
optical power, must be of greater diameter than a Refractor; con- 
sequently, it will be subject to greater atmospheric disturbance, and 
will not be usable with as low a power as the Refractor. The 
light-collecting power of a unit of surface of a Reflector is inde- 
pendent of the size, while in a Refractor it diminishes as the size 
increases, on account of the extra absorption of light, from the 
extra thickness of glass.” From experiments on various kinds of 
glass, Dr. Robinson, Director of the Armagh Observatory, estimates 
that a Refractor of 35.435 inches aperture would be just equal to 
a metallic Reflector of the same size, and that beyond this size the 
Reflector would have the advantage. 

2d. The second advantage of Refractors consists in “the greater 
permanence of collimation and consequent suitability for ordinary 
observatory work, and for measuring purposes.” Mr. Grubb justly 
remarks, that, while this advantage. is a real one for the smaller 
sizes, and when fitness for all kinds of work is regarded, yet we 
must consider the large telescopes of the future in relation to spe- 
cial functions. Their field of work is limited, and no large tel- 
escope of any class can supersede the small Refractors of the size 
of those at Berlin, Dorpat, Leipzig, etc., for the every-day uses to 
which they are put. 

3d. Refractors again are superior in the “permanence of the 
optical parts,” and this, with the second instance, leads to the 
fourth, which relates to their superiority in “ suitability for observa- 
tory work and measuring purposes.” Again (from their construc- 
tion), 

5th. “There is no central mirror in the Refractor to disturb the 
course of the rays”; and further (from their construction), 

6th. We have “less effect from air-currents in Refractors,” since 
they permit of tubes closed at both ends. 

Summing up the advantages which Reflectors possess over Re- 
fractors, we have, — 

BY. “ Absence of secondary spectrum.” All Refractors of large 
size made on the ordinary forms and with the present kinds of 
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glass possess this defect in a large degree, and must do so. This 
is not harmful, however, except for bright objects, as the moon, 
the planets, and the brighter stars; in the largest Refractor now in 
use (that at Washington) it cannot be said to interfere in any con- 
siderable degree with work on the vast majority of double stars 
or the faint satellites of the outer planets, on nebule, ete. when 
only micrometric measures are considered. This Mr. Grubb does 
not notice, and it is an important point, as work in this field is 
practically unending. 

B*. The next point noted is the better “applicability of the 
Reflector for physical work,” understanding by this the great prob- 
lems of Celestial Photography, Photometry, Spectroscopy, etc. 
It is, however, to be noted again that by confining a large instru- 
ment to a special field great results may be still had from the Re- 
fractor. Mr. Rutherford of New York, for example, has his 13-inch 
Refractor so adapted to photographic work that the best lunar pho- 
tographs extant have been made by its use; and this in spite of the 
fact that two of the finest Reflectors in the world are devoted to the 
same pursuit. This is another point not elaborated by Mr. Grubb. 

B*. The next point made by Mr. Grubb in favor of Reflectors is 
“the possibility of supporting them with perfect freedom from 
flexure irrespective of size.” Here it must be said that general 
experience has not confirmed Mr. Grubb’s proposition, as there is 
probably no Reflector even of the sizes now made which will stand 
the rapid handling to which Refractors are daily subjected. Up 
to twenty-six inches noxious flexure of objectives can be avoided, 
and there is every reason to believe that up to thirty-six inches 
the same immunity could be secured. 

Bt. “The general convenience of the Reflectors for observing 
purposes.” This consists chiefly in the short foci allowable, and 
constitutes a real advantage. Mr. Grubb next examines the ef- 
fect of increase of size upon the advantages enumerated in each 
case ; and, first, for the advantages of Refractors it is concluded that 
only the third advantage really becomes greater with increase of 
size, while most of the others are nullified or remain as before. In 
the effects of increase of size on the advantages of the Reflector, it 
is different, and (retaining the numbering just given) he finds that 
for B' the advantage increases rapidly with increase of size. In 
B* the advantage is the same, size for size, always. 3* increases 
with the size. We have noticed the freedom from flexure of the 
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Washington glass, but Mr. Grubb in his own practice finds sen- 
sible flexure even in 15-inch glasses and uses three intermediate 
supports for these (six in all), and in the 27-inch Refractor which 
he is making for the Vienna observatory he expects to use six such, 

This advantage of the Reflector could be reduced, however, as Mr. 
Grubb himself suggests, either by introducing a central support, or, 
more elegantly, by having an air-tight tube for the Refractor, her- 
metically sealed and filled with air under pressure. The eye end 
could be sealed by a Barlow lens of low power. This air would 
form the most perfect of supports for the objective, and the plan 
is quite feasible, though novel. Mr. Grubb has worked out the 
details of this plan, and finds that for an objective of forty inches 
aperture and six hundred pounds weight, two thirds of whose 
weight it is required to support by the air-cushion, a pressure 
of one third of a pound per square inch (one fiftieth of an atmos- 
phere) would suffice. 

B*. This advantage increases rapidly with increased size. With 
regard to the practical difficulties in each case and the most prom- 
ising means of overcoming these, Mr. Grubb adduces from his own 
extensive experience the most important facts. For Refractors, it 
appears to him “that the chances of obtaining 40-inch discs of 
glass, in the present state of the art of glass-making, are remote.” 
The difficulties of figuring large objectives can be overcome by the 
opticians without doubt. Certainly Mr. Grubb in Europe, and the 
Clarks of Cambridgeport, will undertake to figure an objective of 
any size. For Reflectors, the difficulties of getting discs of glass 
over six feet are probably insuperable, as no one of the glass-makers 
in Europe is now willing to undertake to make a disc of that diame- 
ter (although the quality of the glass is here of no moment), and 
therefore silver-on-glass Reflectors of that size are for the present 
out of the question. With regard to metallic specula of large 
dimensions Mr. Grubb says that his own experiments lead him to 
believe that we shall soon be able to produce metallic mirrors with 
a reflecting power twenty-five per cent greater than those formerly 
made; they certainly can now be made of six feet aperture. It is 
probably in this direction that Mr. Grubb looks with the greatest 
hope. His final conclusion, “that no one kind of telescope is best 
for all kinds of work, and that in the choice of telescopes reference 
must be made to the work that the instrument is intended for” 
and to the circumstances under which it is to be employed, is 
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so eminently just that it simply requires to be stated to be ad- 
mitted. 
The Comets of 1877. 

The recent dearth of comets has been supplied in 1877 by the 
discovery of three. Comet @ was discovered by Borelly of Mar- 
seilles, on February 8, and was visible as a telescopic object till 
March 18 in Europe, but was observed by the 26-inch telescope at 
Washington so late as March 30. It had the usual comet spectrum. 
Comet } was discovered by Winnecke of Strassburg, on April 5, and 
independently by Block of Odessa, on April 10. Young of Dart- 
mouth and Wolf of Paris have investigated its spectrum, which is 
of the usual type. Comet ¢ was discovered by Swift of Rochester 
on April 10, and independently by Borelly on the 14th. It was 
at first supposed that Comet }, whose elements are similar to those 
of 1827.11. and 1852.11., might prove to be periodic, but according 
to Hind this is not likely. There is a strong resemblance be- 
tween the elements of Comet ¢ and those of the Comet of 1762. 
D’Arrest’s periodic comet was detected on the 30th of July by 
M. Tempel, of Florence. 


Astronomical Expedition to Ascension Island. 


Mr. David Gill of England is to take up his residence at Ascen- 
sion Island, for the purpose of making heliometric observations of 
Mars to determine the solar parallax. The heliometer to be em- 
ployed is the one used by Mr. Gill in the Transit-of-Venus Expe- 
dition of Lord Lindsay in 1874, in which Juno was observed and 
the parallax 8".82 deduced. This expedition is of great importance 
in many ways, as it is quite possible that from its results the best 
determination of solar parallax may be had, the method employed 
admitting of great refinement. The support given to the ex- 
pedition is also noteworthy, as the Royal Astronomical Society 
guarantees the expenses, £500, and as several observatories will 
join in the fixing of the star places, etc. It contrasts with the 
unfortunate expedition of Gilliss (1849-52), who, on his return to 
the United States from Chili, found that his brilliant labors in the 
same field, although by a different and less independent method, 
had been practically in vain, through the feeble support given 
by Northern observers. 
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The new Durchmusterung. 

Astronomers will never cease to be grateful to Argelander and 
his assistants, Krueger and Schoenfeld, for the Durchmusterung des 
Nordlichen Gestirnten Himmels, which embraces all the stars, of 
the first nine magnitudes, from the North Pole to 2° of south 
declination. This work was begun in 1852, and at its comple- 
tion a catalogue of the approximate places of no less than 
324,198 stars, with a series of excellent star-maps giving the aspect 
of the northern heavens for 1855, was at the service of astrono- 
mers, and has been in the most constant vse from that time for- 
ward. Argelander’s original plan was to carry this Durchmuster- 
ung as far as 23° south, so that every star visible in a small comet- 
seeker should be registered. His original plan was abandoned, 
but his former assistant and present successor at the observatory of 
Bonn, Dr. Schoenfeld, is now engaged in executing this important 
work. The same methods will be followed by Schoenfeld which 
were so successful formerly ; the equinox of 1855 is chosen as the 
fundamental one; and almost the only changes are the adoption of 
a telescope of six inches aperture for the work, and a closer discrimi- 
nation of the magnitudes of the fainter order of stars. In the prose- 
cution of the plan, Schoenfeld has already determined the position 
of 74,885 stars ; and astronomers in the northern hemisphere will 
soon possess an index, as it were, to every star likely to be used in 
their observations. 

New Satellites to Mars. 

On the 16th of August, since the above was written, Professor 
Hall, in charge of the 26-inch equatorial of the Naval Observa- 
tory at Washington, discovered a faint satellite to Mars. From 
the observations up to the present date, it appears that its time of 
rotation is about thirty hours, and its greatest distance from the 
centre of Mars about eighty seconds of arc. It appears to be of 
the 13-14 magnitude. The mean distance of this satellite is be- 
tween 14,000 and 15,000 miles, which is less than that of any 
known planet. 

On the 18th of August Professor Hall suspected the existence 
of another satellite interior to the first; at the date of writing 
this no further observations are at hand. The discovery of these 
two satellites is one of the most important astronomical events of 
the century, being paralleled only by the discovery of Ariel and 
Umbriel by Lassell, and of Hyperion by Lassell and Bond. 

















Symonds’s Renaissance in Italy. 


Arr. XI.— CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1.—1. Renaissance in Italy: The Age of the Despots. By Joun Ap- 
pincton Symonps. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1875. 8vo. 
pp. xvi, 574. 

2. The Revival of Learning. London. 1877. pp. xv, 546. 

3. Zhe Fine Arts. London. 1877. pp. xiv, 539. 


Ir is Mr. Symonds’s purpose in the three handsome volumes before us 
(to be completed by one on Italian Literature) to give a detailed account 
of that wonderful intellectual movement in the fifteenth century which 
for want of a better term we name Renaissance,—the new birth of 
humanity brought about by the revival of classical letters, or rather of 
the classical spirit. In a narrow sense the Renaissance is the period 
during which the Italians became conscious of their Latin ancestry and 
sought to revive the literature and arts of ancient Rome. In a broader 
sense the Renaissance is the transition period from the Middle Ages to 
the modern world, and it is in this sense that Mr, Symonds understands 
it and attempts to describe it. 

A mere history of the effects of a certain spirit would be unsatisfac- 
tory without some account of the growth of that spirit and the external 
causes that modified it and caused it to assume peculiar and phenomenal 
shapes. This is the case with the history of the Renaissance. The 
new spirit of classical learning, with the momentous changes it wrought 
in the moral constitution of mankind, modified powerfully Italian so- 
ciety of the fifteenth century, but it was itself influenced by it, and the 
rapid assimilation of the new spirit could not have taken place without 
a certain pre-existing state of society. The author devotes the first vol- 
ume of his work to giving a picture of this society in a survey of the 
political and social condition of Italy during the fifteenth century. It 
may be doubted whether any period of modern history possesses so 
many individual characters who have exercised on posterity such power- 
ful fascination as Lorenzo de’ Medici, the Borgias, Savonarola, and Michael 
Angelo, — names which represent the extremes of the tendencies of their 
age. It was the age of immense contrasts, of the grossest immorality 
and most fervent piety, of outward Christianity and inward paganism, 
of wild bloodthirstiness and gentle manners, — the age that produced a 
Vittoria Colonna and a Lucrezia Borgia. It is, in short, an age that 
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must always remain a psychological problem and baffle the fascinated 
student. Mr. Symonds gives a vivid picture of this immoral, tyrant- 
ridden Italy of the fifteenth century, and indicates the conditions which 
were favorable to the new spirit which manifested itself, first, in what is 
known as the Revival of Learning. The numerous courts of wealthy 
and able despots were so many centres of patronage where the tyrant 
assumed the mask of Meecenas and lavished the state treasures on 
manuscripts of Cicero and Homer. It is difficult for us now to compre- 
hend the boundless enthusiasm for classical learning which possessed 
the whole nation. We must, however, bear in mind that it had all the 
charm of freshness. In Petrarch’s day Greek was practically unknown 
in Italy, and there is something touching in the middle-aged Boccaccio 
endeavoring to catch a glimpse of Homer's grandeur, and becoming the 
first Greek scholar in Italy. This charm of freshness attached to Latin 
also, for although it was the language of the Church and State, it had 
departed immeasurably from the models of classic times, and the lan- 
guage of Cicero was as new as the language of Homer. 

In his second volume the author describes the Revival of Learning 
from Petrarch and Boccaccio to its final stage in Bembo and the purists. 
We witness the eager search after manuscripts, the careful collation of 
texts, the founding of the great libraries at Florence and Rome, the rise 
of learned academies, and the final pedantry which brought discredit 
upon the whole movement and degenerated into affectation. One of the 
most interesting characters of this period is the wandering professor, a 
perambulating library, who expounded the new-found classics to enthu- 
siastic crowds, and when he had finished the minute exposition of the 
few authors to whom he had devoted his life moved on to another city 
where his lectures were fresh. They were for the most part arrogant, 
irascible men, puffed up with the consciousness that they were the only 
receptacles of learning, and their quarrels form one of the most curious 
chapters in the history of the period, 

The large mass of biographical details in this volume wearies the 
reader ; it is, however, relieved by many interesting disquisitions on libra- 
ries, the introduction and early history of printing, and the Latin 
literature of the Renaissance. It is not until we can form an idea of 
the whole movement and its results on the individual and society that 
we can appreciate the efforts of a Poggio Bracciolini in collecting manu- 
scripts or the munificence of a Cosimo de’ Medici in founding public 
libraries. 


The new spirit was not manifested alone in literature, it soon showed 
itself in art; and it is to this side of the movement that the third volume 
of Mr. Symonds’s work is devoted. His purpose, as he says in his Pref- 
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ace, is not to retrace the history of the Italian arts, but rather to defina 
their relation to the main movement of Renaissance culture. With this 
object in view he tries to explain the dependence of the arts on me- 
dizeval Christianity at their commencement, their gradual emancipation 
from ecclesiastical control, and their final attainment of freedom at the 
moment when the classical revival culminated. We cannot but feel 
that this volume is wanting in the interest of the former ones. We are 
again oppressed by the mass of details from which no very clear ideas 
are evolved. The relation of the earlier artists to the Renaissance 
movement is, it seems to us, insufficiently indicated; and we do not 
think the author explains the influence of the Renaissance on the re- 
ligous and secular styles of such artists as Raphael and Titian. The 
chapters on Michael Angelo and Benvenuto Cellini are more interesting 
for their personal details than for art criticism, and might have been 
placed in the first volume as illustrating Italian society. In an Appen- 
dix the author gives some excellent translations from Michael Angelo’s 
sonnets, using the new text edited by Guasti.* 

The faults we have hinted at above are inseparable from the arrange- 
ment of Mr. Symonds’s work. The historical and social details are 
crowded into one volume, the scholars are assigned to the second, and 
the artists to the third. This method is convenient for reference, but 
it fails to give a clear picture of the whole movement in its mutual re- 
lations. The reader is obliged to make his own combinations, whereas 
a combined history of the period would have given a clearer idea and 
avoided much repetition and reference to the other volumes. With this 
exception to the author’s method we can heartily praise the execution 
of the work. There existed previous to it in English only such partial 
works as Greswell’s Memoirs of Politianus, etc. (London, 1805), Shep- 
herd’s Life of Poggio Bracciolini (London, 1837), and the notices scat- 
tered through the works of Roscoe and others. Mr. Symonds has sup- 
plied this want in an excellent manner. He has made good use of the 
material accumulated by his predecessors in this field in other countries, 
and has added to it his own independent labor and observation. His 
spirit is candid and catholic, and his literary perception clear and 
sound. He is in full sympathy with his subject, and his readers can- 
not fail to catch some of his enthusiasm. In spite of the somewhat 





* Le Rime di Michelangelo Buonarroti. Firenze, 1863. It may be well to warn 
our readers against all previous texts. They rest on the edition prepared in 1623 by 
the poet's grand-nephew, who, himself a poet, took the liberty of altering his uncle’s 





poems to suit the taste of the day. In one sonnet, for instance, he left but one line 

as the author wrote it. An excellent article on the subject may be found in Wilhelm 

Lang's Transalpinische Studien. Leipzig, 1875. 2 vols. Vol. I. p. 173. 
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dry nature of parts of his subject he has produced a readable as well 
as a valuable work, and we shall look forward with interest to the vol- 
ume on Italian Literature, which we have no doubt will complete the 
whole in a worthy manner. 





2.— Peru: Incidents of Travel and Exploration in the Land of the Incas. 
By E. Georce Squier, M. A., F.S.A. New York: Harper and Bros. 
1877. pp. 588. 


THERE is no country in the New World to which a higher antiqua- 
rian and archeological interest attaches than to that portion of the con- 
tinent of South America which owned the sway of the Incas. The 
iconoclastic tendencies of the conquering Spaniards, in their efforts to 
introduce what they erroneously conceived to be a higher civilization, 
have destroyed so thoroughly these wonderful traces of a powerful and 
cultured race, that the archeologist often finds himself puzzled to re- 
construct, from the remains and débris, the palaces and temples of a 
bygone period. Whatever a ferocious and bigoted superstition spared, 
the cupidity and avarice of treasure-seekers has since completed. When 
we remember that many of the most imposing and majestic of these 
structures were not more than a century old when the Spaniards entered 
the country, and that the civilization of the Incas generally was of com- 
paratively late date, we cannot but regret that fate should have doomed 
it to an invasion of European hordes as ruthless and barbarous as were 
those Huns and Goths who swept away the civilization of Rome. Fas- 
cinated by the romance which must ever attach to the traces of a civili- 
zation so recent and yet so rapidly becoming wholly effaced, Mr. Squier 
has devoted himself to a complete and laborious investigation of the 
ruins of Peru; indeed, his present work may be considered a text-book 
on the subject. He has carefully gone over the ground of Rivero and 
Von Tschudi, corrected many of their errors, and thrown light on much 
that they left vague and uncertain. In his examination of Lake Titicaca 
and its neighborhood he has filled up much that even Pentland has 
failed to notice. It is needless to say that the ancient Spanish chroni- 
clers were extremely unreliable. Dazzled with the splendor and mag- 


nificence of a civilization so gorgeous as to surpass all their former 
experience, their accounts were invariably exaggerated, and in many 
instances almost fabulous. Had Garcilasso, Cieza de Leon, and others 
described accurately and truthfully what they saw, they would at least, 
in some measure, have atoned for the acts of vandalism in which they 
took part. But the interest of this portion of South America is not 
confined to the remains of Inca civilization. Mr. Squier first takes us 
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to the Grand Chimu, where we have traces of a higher perfection in 
the arts of pottery and metallurgy than was known in the country of 
the Incas, where the most perfect specimens of arabesque still adorn the 
crumbling walls, and the extensive ruins of a city which was the capital 
of a country whose civilization dated, in all probability, beyond that of 
the Incas, by whom it was afterwards conquered. Of a far higher an- 
tiquity, however, than even the ruins of the Grand Chimu are those of 
Tiahuanuco. These have been the problem of antiquarians since their 
first discovery, and have already been elaborately described by Von 
Tschudi and D'Orbigny. But the mystery which surrounds them re- 
mains still to be penetrated, bearing the same relation to the remains 
at Cuzco that those of Egypt or Assyria do to Rome. They tell of an 
exceedingly remote civilization, and of races all traces of whom have 
long since vanished. Their huge standing monoliths, mystically ar- 
ranged, seem to suggest a kinship with thé Druidical remains in Eng- 
land and Brittany; while the winged, human-headed figures and sym- 
bolic ornaments graven upon them remind one strongly of similar 
subjects at Nineveh. Mr. Squier has given us by far the most intelli- 
gent account we have yet had of these ruins, and deserves the highest 
credit for the labor he inflicted upon himself in taking careful measure- 
ments and plans, and accurate photographic representations, of the 
most important features both of the ruins here and at Grand Chimu. 
The same conscientious observation characterized his work on the Lake 
Titicaca and its sacred isle, involving much exposure, hardship, and 
occasional risk. Our space does not admit of our lingering with him 
at the ancient and historical city of Cuzco, where the ruins of the most 
imposing edifices ever reared in the New World still exist, and mark the 
seat and centre of Inca civilization ; nor can we follow him on his jour- 
ney down the valley of the Yucay to Ollantayambo, with its gloomy 
gorges and rock-cut fortresses, but we can recommend it to our readers 
as one of the most graphic and picturesque portions of the book. The 
charm of Mr. Squier’s style enables him to be an archeologist without 
being dry, when he is not actually measuring and giving us plans and 
details which are essential to the value of his work. His narrative is 
the lively and well-written record of his daily adventures ; and his pic- 
tures of life and scenery in the Cordilleras will commend the book to 
the general reader as highly as the antiquarian details must to the 
student. The work has been most carefully and elaborately illustrated ; 
in fact, without the very accurate drawings of the monuments which it 
contains it would have been impossible to convey any idea of them to 
the reader. Since Prescott, we have not read anything so strongly cal- 
culated to awaken an interest in Peru and its departed civilization as 
Mr. Squier’s last researches. 
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3. — Société des anciens textes francais: I. Les plus anciens monu- 
ments de la langue francaise (1X*, X® siécle) publiés avec un commen- 
taire philologique par Gaston Paris, Album. Paris: Firmin-Didot 
et Cie. 1875. 10 planches. Fol. —II. Chansons du XV* siécle 
publiées Caprés le manuscrit de la Bibliotheque Nationale de Paris par 
Gaston Paris, et accompagnées de la musique transcrite en notation 
moderne par Aucuste Gevaert. Paris. 1875.—IIL Brun de la 
Montaigne. Roman d’ Aventure publié pour la premiere fois, d aprés 
le manuscrit unique de Paris par Paut Meyer. Paris. 1875.—IV. 
Bulletin de la Société des anciens textes francais. Nos. 1-4. 1875. 


Tue above-named works constitute, with one to be mentioned later, 
the first year’s publications of the recently established Old-French Text 
Society. There have been before this French societies for the publica- 
tion of old texts, but none that could compare with such societies as 
the Early English Text Society, etc. The present society has been 
organized to meet this want, and the results of its labors for its first 
year justify fully its establishment and give great promise of its future 
usefulness. The scope of the society embraces the publication of “ me- 
dizeval documents of all kinds, whether Old-French or Provengal,” and 
although thus far mention has been made of only Old-French works, it 
is to be hoped that the literature of the South of France will not be 
overlooked. The first work published contained most appropriately the 
oldest monuments of the French language, viz. the Oaths of Stras- 
bourg, 842, the Cantiléne de Sainte Eulalie, the Passion du Christ, Vie 
de Saint Léger,and Fragment d'une Hom lie sur le Prophéte Jonas, all of 
the tenth century.* These are all given in extenso after the most ap- 
proved method of photolithography. Portions of these documents had 
previously been published in facsimile, but it is only necessary to com- 
pare this last edition with the plates in Roquefort (@lossaire de 
la langue romane, Paris, 1808, Tom. I. p. 20), and in Champollion- 
Figeac (Documents hist. inéd., Paris, 1848, Tom. IV. p. 424) to show 
how unreliable the latter are, and what immense improvements have 
been made in this field. The value of the present publication can 
hardly be overestimated. The five monuments here made accessi- 





* Diez, in his Altromanische Sprachdenkmale, Bonn, 1846, assigns the Cantiléne 
to the ninth century, but says, p. 16: ‘* Wire das Alter der Handschrift nicht so 
wohl verbiirgt, so kénnten Griinde aus der Entwicklungsgeschichte der Sprache 
geschipft an der Richtigkeit desselben zu zweifeln verleiten.” Since then the MS. 
has been assigned to the tenth century. See E. du Méril, Essai phil. sur la form. 
de la langue frang., p. 404; Littré, Hist. de la langue frang., IL. p. 283. 
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ble to the public for the first time in their original form contain the 
earliest specimens of French, and show the rapid development of the 
language into a flexible and satisfactory literary medium. For the 
first time, too, foreign scholars can study these precious remains as well 
as if they had the manuscripts before them, and it is very interesting 
to see how Diez and others were misled by the old and defective fac- 
similes, and also how many of the first-named scholar’s emendations 
are confirmed by the readings of the manuscripts. The editor promises 
a commentaire philologique, which is to be one of the publications for 
1876, and has not yet appeared. The student will find meanwhile very 
careful transcripts of the Vie de St. Léger and the Passion du Christ in 
the Romania, I. p. 273, II. p. 295, with notes by the present editor.* 
We may remark, in passing, that with the exception of the Fragment de 
Valenciennes (as the Homélie sur le Prophéte Jonas is technically called, 
from the library where it was found), which is partly written in notes 
tironiennes, the other documents may be read without any previous 
knowledge of palseography. 

If the interest of the volume we have just noticed is purely philo- 
logical, that of the second is almost exclusively literary. The Chansons 
du XV® siécle contains one hundred and forty-three chansons, carefully 
edited with notes and a glossary by M. Paris. The value of this pub- 
lication is also great from a standpoint which has only recently ac- 
quired much importance. The interest of almost every nation in 
Europe has, within the past few years, been awakened in their national 
popular traditions, whether embodied in nursery tales or popular bal- 
lads. The necessity for preserving these products of the popular muse 
has been especially felt in those countries where there is danger of their 
disappearing before the march of national unity and modern education, 
France has of late years produced some very valuable collections of her 
popular poetry, but comparatively little attention has been paid to the 
songs of past generations. The editor deplores this neglect, and trusts 
that France may soon have a complete collection of her old chansons 
on which all the resources of modern scholarship may be spent. The 
character of the collection before us is as varied as possible, — pastou- 
relles, rondes, chants d'amour, satirical pieces, and songs recording con- 
temporary events. Some are Norman, others from Lyons, Picardy, 
and Burgundy. The dialects of Savoy, Provence, and Gascony are 
represented, and there is even a ballad in Spanish on the death of 
Prince Alfonso of Portugal (died 1491). The poems in this collection 





* The monuments are best treated in the works of Littré, Du Meéril, and Diez, 
previously mentioned, and in the last-named scholar’s Zwei altromanische Gedichte, 
Bonn, 1852. 
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do not differ in character from those already published of this period. 
However, as the editor truly says in his Preface (p. v), “ Toutes ont 
ce mérite et ce prix incomparable d’étre l’expression fidéle et spontanée 
du génie frangais, et de nous livrer des traits dont plusieurs semblent 
avoir disparu, dont d’autres sont indélébles, mais qui tous appartiennent 
a la physionomie la plus intime de notre peuple.” 

The third publication of the society, Brun de la Montaigne, is unfor- 
tunately only a fragment, and it is impossible to tell how much is lack- 
ing, although to judge from the story a considerable portion must be 
lost. The literary value of the poem is very small, but it has preserved 
some interesting medizeval beliefs in regard to fairies, and also affords the 
oldest example of the modern French rule about the feminine ceesura. 
The poem opens at the birth of a son of Butor dela Montaigne. The father 
summons his vassals, and expresses his desire to have the infant carried 
to the forest of Breceliant to a spring where the fairies were accustomed 
to meet during the night. Bruiant, one of his principal vassals, takes 
charge of the child and watches over him at a distance, while he is ex- 
posed near the fountain. Three beautiful fairies approach, singing, and 
begin to examine the child. Two of them bestow their gifts upon him : 
he shall be beautiful and courteous ; he shall be feared in war and tourna- 
ments, and honored by all. The third fairy, however, the most power- 
ful of all, piqued because the others have anticipated her, is less favor- 
able : the child shall be without a friend (mendiant d’amie) in his youth, 
his love shall not be returned, he shall be another Tristan ; and she so 
names him ; and, finally, more angry, she declares that the one he loves 
. Shall marry in his presence a humpback rustic (un vilain bossu). The 
child is carried back to his father, who is not at all affected by the mal- 
ediction of the bad fairy, and has his son baptized Brun. Meanwhile a 
nurse presents herself at the castle, and takes charge of the child. 
She puts him to sleep, and then disappears to return before the infant 
awakes. It was one of the good fairies, who at the fountain had put a 
ring upon the child’s finger. The good fairy takes charge of Brun for 
fifteen years, then she tells him that the time has come for him to love, 
and recalls the prediction of the bad fairy. After Brun has loved for 
ten years a lady whom he will see marry the humpback, his nurse will 
return and comfort him. Brun starts out on his adventures, and the 
poem is cut off just as he has fallen in love, and the predictions of the 
bad fairy are about to be realized. 

The editor says that before this poem fairies have been represented 
surrounding the cradle of a child and bestowing their gifts on him, but 
no one until the author of Brun de la Montaigne has informed us of the 
usage which must have existed of carrying children to the fountain where 
the fuiries met. 
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The most noteworthy thing about the poem is its form, which is that 
of the chansons de geste (Alexandrines), although the poem in question is 
a roman d'aventure. There is, however, one important difference. In 
Old-French versification the verse of ten and twelve syllables admitted 
at the end of each hemistich an unaccented syllable which did not 
count. In modern French this has been restricted to the second hemi- 
stich alone. Hence the verse with feminine rhyme. When an unac- 
cented syllable occurs at the end of the first hemistich it must be elided, 
that is, the following word must begin with a vowel. This modern usage 
has, until the publication of Brun de la Montaigne, not been traced far- 
ther back than the poet Jehan le Maire, who lived at the end of the 
fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century. It is, however, 
found observed, with few exceptions, in the poem before us, which is 
more than a century older than the works of Jehan le Maire.* 

The fourth and last volume for 1875 is in press, and will shortly be 
issued to subscribers. It is the Débat des Hérauts de France et d An- 
gleterre, followed by “ The Debate between the Heraldes of Englande 
and Fraunce,” compiled by Johne Coke. 

In addition to the works above named the society also publishes a 
Bulletin, which contains, in addition to reports on the affairs of the society, 
notices of manuscripts relating to Old-French literature which are not 
of a character to publish in extenso, The Bulletin for the first year con- 
tains notices of three interesting manuscripts, one of which, Bib. Nat. 
25, 415, Fonds Fr., contains various works in Provengal of extreme 
value for the history of medizval traditions. 

The society, in short, is doing excellent work, and deserves the hearty 
support and recognition of scholars in this country. 





4.— Life of Edwin Forrest, the American Tragedian. By WituiaM 
Rounsevitte Arcer. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1877. 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. 431, 433. 


Mr. Avcer’s life of Edwin Forrest is confessedly a good deal more 
than a biography. Its plan, the author tells us in his Preface, “ is that 
of a philosophical history,” which adds to the narration of events a dis- 
cussion of their causes and their teachings, and “ intersperses the mere 
recital of personal facts and incidents with studies of the principal topics 
of a more general nature intimately associated with” them. Clearly, 





* An interesting note on this subject by A. Mussafia will be found in the Zeit- 
schrist fir romanische Philologie, 1. p. 98. 
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the only limits to a book undertaken with this very decided breadth of 
purpose are to be found in the number of opinions the author may have 
to set forth on that considerable class of subjects with which human 
experience is concerned in one way or another ; and since in Mr. Alger’s 
case this number is by no means small, it is not in the least surprising 
that his work expands into these two rather formidable volumes. The 
latitude which he so candidly bespeaks he uses to the full, in what is 
certainly a hazardous experiment upon the public patience ; but then 
he has one great point in his favor, — he is an enthusiast, and an enthu- 
siast is seldom dull. His opinions are set forth with a combative 
energy that, if unnecessary, is at least exhilarating. If there is hardly 
a subject which could be supposed to be suggested by his leading topic 
that does not draw him into a digression ; if there is no passion, phase 
of life, or form of action or adventure, that does not call forth its little 
essay, it must be confessed that each of these is entertaining even when 
erratic, and very much in earnest even when its cause is the most 
trifling. The book, as a whole, is a most curious production, which will 
constantly amuse and sometimes possibly amaze the reader ; but it will 
seldom tire him, unless with overmuch of its author’s favorite quality of 
“ vigor.” 

The biographer's estimate of Forrest, whom he regards with a peculiar 
kind of hero-worship, is best indicated, perhaps, by a passage from his 
description of the ‘ dominating class of men” to which he considers the 
actor to belong ; a passage which has the additional advantage of show- 
ing Mr. Alger’s peculiarities of style running their wildest riot and exe- 
cuting their most startling feats. Of such a type of man, he says that 
“the dynamic charge in his nervous centres is so deep and intense that 
it produces a chronic exaltation above fear into complacency, and raises” 
him ‘“ toward the eternal ether, among the topmost heads of our race.” 
Again, “ there is in his nervous system, resulting from the free connec- 
tion and uninterrupted interplay of all its parts, a centralized unity, a 
slowly swaying equilibrium, which fills him with the sense of a saturat- 
ing drench of power. . . . His consciousness seems to float on his sur- 
charged ganglia in an intoxicating dreaminess of balanced force, which 
... lifts him out of the category of common men.” 

“In his basic build” Forrest appears to Mr. Alger to have been a 
strongly marked specimen of the rare ruling class whose character is 
thus described ; and although “the circumstances of his life and the 
training of his mind were unfavorable to the full development of his 
power in the highest directions,” yet he remains for his biographer a 
fairly heroic embodiment of great and balanced force. It is almost alto- 
gether in this aspect that the book considers him ; and Mr. Alger has 
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but little patience with those who fail to see in the stalwart actor’s 
mighty muscles, gusty passions, and intense vitality, all the elements of 
a most “robust and towering specimen of impassioned manhood.” 
There is a certain savage glee in his attacks upon such “ weaklings” as 
have disagreed with him, and displayed their “ ignorance of virile truth 
in querulous complaints ” that Forrest’s acting showed both “ coarseness 
and ferocity.” Throughout his narrative such misappreciators of his 
hero keep Mr. Alger constantly employed; he is continually on the 
watch for those Philistines that beset the path of genius with their 
feeble criticism ; and where he finds one, does not fail to dash upon him 
with a force of fierce invective beside which Forrest’s own might pale. 
He is not long content without some object of denunciation, and in the 
intervals often reminds us very strongly of a character in one of Leon 
Gozlan’s novels, who, when conventionalities offended him, was wont to 
query fiercely, “ Mais quand pourrai-je manger un bourgeois ?” 

It would, however, be an injustice both to Mr. Alger and his subject 
should this inevitable comment on the book’s extravagances convey the 
impression that we have found it, as a whole, either absurd or valueless. 
It is by no means necessary that we should. In spite of Mr. Alger’s 
somewhat riotous fancy, he has been in the main more faithful to his 
task than those who agree with him in his heroic conception of the 
actor’s character might wish. The actual narrative, which forms the 
main portion of the book, though far too richly decorated with the ara- 
besques of Mr. Alger’s rhetoric, is at least not itself distorted ; and either 
intentionally, or because of the writer’s instinctive conscientiousness, is so 
easily separable by the reader from the comments made upon it, that 
one unconsciously clears away the verbiage as he reads, and rises from 
the book with a very fair idea of what Forrest really was. Sonorous 
phrase about his slowly swaying equilibrium and balanced consciousness 
floating upon his surcharged ganglia is, after all, of little consequence 
when we have here beside it the easily gathered facts of his history and 
character told with a truth which could have no better testimony than 
that they often run counter to the design of their narrator. We do not 
deny that they establish Forrest’s claims to a place in the literature of 
biography as a typical character, — the embodiment of a certain force 
and vigor which there is a common tendency to identify with genius ; 
but that the force was essentially of the earth earthy, and the vigor in- 
capable of use in any very high direction, we are more than ever con- 
vinced by reading Mr. Alger’s book. 
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5. — Les Secrets d Etat dans le Gouvernment Constitutionel. Par le Gé- 
néral ALPHONSE La Marmora. Paris: Libraire Militaire de J. Dumaine. 
1877. pp. 156. 


Wuite General La Marmora’s latest publication is principally a de- 
fence of his own political conduct and previous publications, it is inter- 
esting as throwing light upon the relations which now exist between 
Italy and Germany, and as affording us a glimpse into the negotiations 
in 1866, which have doubtless contributed to produce those relations, 
The high positions which General La Marmora has occupied in the ser- 
vice of his country, having filled the functions of Prime Minister, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, President of the Council, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army, and Administrator of the Kingdom of Naples shortly 
after its annexation, invest any revelations he may have to make with a 
peculiar weight and importance. The object of his present brochure is 
not, however, so much to divulge new secrets as to defend himself for 
revealing those which caused so much sensation on the occasion of 


5) 


his former work, “un peu plus de lumiére”; the statements in which, 
relative to the negotiations which had taken place between Italy and 
Prussia at the time of the Prusso-Austrian war, Prince Bismarck stig- 
matized in the German Chamber as “an impudently false invention,” 
and with characteristic arrogance demanded from the Italian govern- 
ment that they should pass a law rendering any such publication of 
political documents in future penal. This law was passed; it was a 
direct insult to General La Marmora, and he now revenges himself on 
the Minister who passed it at the dictation of the German Chancellor, 
and on that potent personage himself, by reiterating the assertions to 
which he took umbrage, and throwing back upon him the charge of false- 
hood. As between Prince Bismarck and General La Marmora, our expe- 
rience of the two men would lead us to give the benefit of the doubt as 
to who is telling the truth to the Italian. Unfortunately his adversary 
is too powerful even for truth to prevail against him. The publication 
by Count Arnim of despatches which were undoubtedly genuine, and 
which did not represent the German Chancellor as a model of truthful 
diplomacy, did not save him from destruction, and now General La 
Marmora thinks that if he can prove his case, he has won it. The mis- 
fortune in these disputes is that the truth can only be known through a 
breach of political confidence. It is true that General La Marmora was 
basely maligned ; the worst treachery towards Prussia, of which he was 
undoubtedly innocent, was ascribed to him by the Prussian government 
organs, because it suited the German Chancellor to ignore the assistance 
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which Italy had rendered to Prussia in her struggle with Austria, and 
La Marmora was finally goaded to retaliate and to defend himself, which 
he could only do by the revelation of state secrets, which did not reflect 
very much credit upon any of the parties concerned. For this he was 
generally blamed at the time, and we doubt very much whether he has 
made his own case better by this last publication. It can certainly not 
be gratifying to his countrymen, as it proves how completely Bismarck 
has got his heel upon them ; nor can it be pleasing to the German Chan- 
cellor, as it gives us some idea of the means usually employed by that 
eminent statesman whenever he wishes to weave the toils of his diplo- 
macy round a foreign government. The fetters which were flung round 
Italy in 1866, and against which General La Marmora so bitterly in- 
veighs, are drawn even tighter now, for Italy has no longer France to 
appeal to, and is in the inexorable gripe of Prussia. She is held in a 
leash by the German Chancellor, and will be slipped upon Turkey the 
day that Austria declares war against Russia, and in self-defence finds 
herself driven to an alliance with the Porte. Perhaps the very cam- 
paign which Prussia dictated to Italy in 1866, and his refusal to adopt 
which is the cause of La Marmora’s present quarrel with Bismarck, will 
be forced upon some more pliable general, when Italy is ordered by the 
German government to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for them in 
the present European complication by taking up arms against Austria. 





6. — Across Central America. By J. W. Boppam Wuetuam. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 1877. pp. 353. 


“Tr,” says Mr. Boddam Whetham in the preface to his book, “my 
readers only know as little of the subjects of this volume before taking 
it up as I did before I started on my journey, I trust they will be in 
some measure repaid by its perusal.” The fault we have to find with 
the author is that he should have limited his literary effort to a desire 
to satisfy that portion of the public who were as ignorant of Central 
America as he was himself before he started on his tour across it. Had 
his ambition been higher, his book would have been better worth read- 
ing. As it is, we thankfully accept it as a slight though distinct addi- 
tion to our knowledge of a very little known region, which our author 
had great opportunities of rendering far more satisfactory and complete. 
Assuming that our readers have read Stephens and Morelet, and that 
their ignorance of Guatemala is not so profound as Mr. Boddam Whet- 
ham’s seems to have been, they will appreciate the value of his explora- 
tion when we tell them that he travelled from Coban to Peten by a 
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hitherto untraversed route. Crossing the range which intersects the 
unexplored Lacandone country of Guatemala by a path much to the 
westward of that followed by Morelet, he descended the “ Pasion,” or 
Upper Usmuacinta, for three days in a canoe through a region never 
before described. The importance and interest of this achievement Mr, 
Boddam Whetham in his modesty does not seem to understand. Thus 
we have a valuable piece of exploration accomplished, and no map of 
any kind to illustrate it. We have lovely scenery described, heretofore 
unvisited, but the only illustrations contained in the book are those of 
the city of Guatemala and of Peten, both of which we have seen pic- 
tures of before. A map and itinerary are essential to a journey of ex- 
ploration, but beyond guessing from the Preface that the exploration 
was made last year, we have nothing definite in regard to dates. Our 
author tantalizes us by telling us that he traversed a forest “whose 
depths contain innumerable ruins both small and great,” but leaves the 
rest to the imagination. ‘ Hardly a league away on the opposite side 
of the river,” he says on one occasion, “ are the remains of a very exten- 
sive city, but so thick is the jungle, and so overgrown with great trees 
are the stone-walls, that it is difficult to trace the form or meaning of 
any of the massive fragments.” And this is all he tells us of ruins that 
have never before been visited or described by any traveller. If Mr. 
Boddam Whetham had given the time and the space which he has de- 
voted to the ruins of Quiché, Copan, and Palenque, which we know a'! 
about, to the unvisited ruins which must exist in the region he trav- 
ersed, we should indeed have owed him a debt of gratitude ; if, instead 
of lingering at Peten, which Morelet has exhausted, he had pushed on, 
as he had an opportunity of doing, to Tickal, only forty miles distant, 
which we know nothing of beyond the rumor that it isa large city, with 
many of the buildings three and four stories high, remaining in perfect 
condition, though still sealed up, he would have imparted an altogether 
exceptional interest to his book, and might possibly have earned for 
himself a considerable reputation. As it is, he has written a book which 
is well worth reading, which is most agreeable in style, and shows the 
author to be a man of culture and refinement, which must certainly in- 
terest and amuse those who care as little about antiquarian and archeo- 
logical research as he seems to do himself, but which has a tendency to 
produce a slight feeling of irritation in the minds of that more limited 
section of the public who feel that Mr. Boddam Whetham has had a 
magnificent chance, which he has thrown away, of telling them some- 
thing they did not know before. 
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7.— The Marquis of Lossie: A Romance. By Grorce MacDonap, 
Philadelphia ; J. B. Lippincott & Co, 1877. pp. 245. 


To say that the author of “ The Marquis of Lossie ” ranks among the 
first novelists of the day is perhaps hardly to render justice to the place 
which Mr. MacDonald holds in the estimation of a large class of readers. 
With these he is even more popular than Mrs. Lewes (George Eliot) 
or Charles Reade. We can quite understand the fascination which he 
exercises over the minds of his admirers. Mrs. Lewes allows her love 
of subtle analysis of character, and a thin and often trite metaphysical 
vein to interfere so seriously with the action of her novels, that the in- 
terest of the reader flags, and a sense of weariness and discontent steals 
over him, even while he recognizes the genius and fine literary faculty 
of the author. Charles Reade, on the other hand, never allows the 
“moral” of the story to interfere with its action, but the moral is too - 
often a hobby of his own rather than one which interests the general 
reader. The abuses of private lunatic asylums and of prisons, or the 
bigotry and narrowness of the medical profession, to denounce which his 
last novel, “ A Woman-Hater,” seems to have been written, may justify 
attack, but they do not appeal to a widespread popular sympathy. The 
charm of George MacDonald is, that, while the interest of his narrative 
is so absorbing that it is difficult to tear one’s self away from it, the moral 
lesson which it conveys is thoroughly suited to the reflecting mind of 
the day. The thoughts which issue so spontaneously from the lips of 
his leading characters are exactly those which his readers have been 
thinking, and want to see expressed in words: the problems which, in 
“The Marquis of Lossie,” puzzle Lady Clementina Thornicroft, are pre- 
cisely those which are puzzling thousands of the best and most intelli- 
gent women of society ; and the sentiments which the author puts into 
the mouth of the Marquis himself will find their response in the breast 
of every noble and generous nature that is struggling to emancipate 
itself from those narrow and dogmatic formulas, which the highest relig- 
ious instinct revolts from as opposed to the spirit of pure Christianity. 
It is refreshing in these days to meet an author whose whole effort and 
aim seems to be to do good to his readers, and to do it with all humility 
and simplicity, for Mr. MacDonald’s hatred of pedantry and cant is a 
conspicuous feature of his teaching. We only regret that so many of the 
finest and most original ideas should be clothed in dialect of the broad- 
est and most incomprehensible Scotch. Mr. MacDonald increases the 
difficulty by not spelling his Scotch in the conventional way, but exactly 
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as it sounds in a part of Scotland where it sounds the most uncouth ; 
the result is, that the reader is either tempted to pass over the gem that 
lies concealed by this rough setting altogether, or is obliged laboriously 
to puzzle out the meaning of the Scotch words. The plot of this “ ro- 
mance,” as the author properly calls it, is as novel as it is ingenious. 
Whether it is an incident possible in the civilization of the present day 
we leave our readers to judge. They will not be the less interested in 
the story because it is improbable, and even verges on the fantastic ; the 
charm of style, the sustained action, the noble vitality, which pervades 
the book will carry them along in spite of its improbabilities. The fact 
that Lady Florimel jumped on board a cutter in the Thames in her 
riding habit, and with two men and a boy sailed to the North of Scot- 
land, is a startling event to take place in the height of the London sea- 
son, but it is by no means impossible, and at the pace at which young 
ladies go nowadays it may soon cease to be improbable. We fear her 
intimacy with the artist while she is flirting with Lord Liftore is neither 
impossible nor improbable in the existing state of society. Lady Clem- 
entina and Malcolm are by far the most attractive and interesting char- 
acters in the book ; the former, while absolutely true to nature, is a 
type of the modern aristocrat which we do not remember to have seen 
introduced before into any work of fiction. Altogether, we consider the 
“ Marquis of Lossie” the best English novel which has appeared this 
year. 





8. — The Cruise of Her Majesty's Ship Challenger. By W. J. Spry, R.N. 
New York.: Harper and Brothers. 1877. pp. 388. 


Tue Challenger left England in December, 1872, and after visiting 
Lisbon and Gibraltar sailed for the Canary Islands and West Indies, 
thence to Bermuda and Halifax, returning by way of the Azores to the 
Cape de Verde Islands, thence to Brazil, Tristan d’Acunha, and the 
Cape of Good Hope. This completed the first year of the cruise, in the 
course of which many valuable results were obtained by trawling and 
dredging, and much important knowledge was acquired in regard to the 
depth, currents, and temperature of the ocean traversed. From the Cape 
the expedition cruised in southern latitudes, examining islands little 
known or previously unexplored, until the Antarctic ice-barrier was 
reached. Thence, having been with difficulty disengaged from the ice, the 
Challenger visited Australia, New Guinea, the Philippine Islands, and 
Malay Archipelago, and so to Hong Kong, where she refitted, having 
completed her second year of exploration, The following year was spent 
in Japan and among the South Sea Islands, and in May, 1876, she reached 
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England, returning by way of Valparaiso, the Straits of Magellan, and 
Montevideo. When we have told the reader all this, we have told him 
everything he is likely to learn from Mr. Spry’s book. Whether, owing 
to his position as assistant engineer, he had fewer opportunities of ob- 
servation than his brother officers, or whether his powers of observation 
were defective, the result is none the less unsatisfactory. If he deserves 
any credit at all, it is for the ingenuity he has displayed in writing a 
book containing 388 pages, professing to be a narrative of one of the 
most interesting voyages ever made, which is so utterly vapid and desti- 
tute of any real information. When the dredges come up, he usually 
tells us that they “‘contained many interesting specimens,” but is pru- 
dently silent in regard to the nature of the specimens, that being what 
the reader is especially anxious to learn. 

On one occasion an exploring party discovered in Patagonia a large heap 
of dry and fossilized bones ; we should have been glad to hear what the 
naturalists said of these bones, which doubtless they had no difficulty in 
placing, but the intelligent remark of Mr. Spry on the subject is that 
they “‘may possibly by and by suggest the existence of some strange and 
unknown creatures, which ages ago roamed over hill and dale in these 
remote regions.” There could be no “by and by” in the matter. 
Either they were or were not the bones of existing animals, and any 
naturalist could have “ suggested” definitely in regard to this point in 
five minutes. The best feature in the book are the illustrations, for 
they often tell the story which Mr. Spry labors in vain to do. We are 
sorry to seem somewhat severe on the literary venture of this gentie- 
man, as we have no doubt he has exerted himself to the utmost of his 
capacity in his effort to present the public with a readable book, but the 
material was so novel and abundant and the subject so intensely inter- 
esting, that our disappointment is proportionate to the height of our 
expectations, and we have not_hesitated freely to express it. 





9.— Log Letters from the Challenger. By Lorp Grorce CAMPBELL, 
R. N. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1877. pp. 504. 


Tue literary faculty seems determined to assert itself in the noble 
family of Argyle. The Duke himself is not unknown in the world of 
letters. His eldest son, the Marquis of Lorne, has written a poem of 
no mean pretensions, though of very moderate merit, and now comes his 
younger brother, Lord George Campbell, a sub-Lieutenant in the Navy, 
with a pleasant, chatty volume containing his youthful impressions 
of a cruise round the world on a scientific exploring expedition in 
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Her Majesty's ship Challenger. The merit of this volume lies in its 
perfectly unaffected style, its buoyant, rollicking humor, its bright and 
graphic descriptions, and the lively and appreciative spirit of obser- 
ration which characterizes it throughout. We become thoroughly 
interested in Lord George, his dog “Sam,” and his companions gen- 
erally, very soon after we have made their acquaintance. Although 
the cruise lasted for three years, with occasional intervals of dul- 
ness, the reader is not permitted to share in the ennui of the voyage, 
but, like the scenes of a magic lantern, new and amusing pictures rap- 
idly succeed each other. Under these circumstances we are not disposed 
to be critical as to style, or exacting in regard to the scientific results 
of the expedition ; doubtless we shall have these furnished us before 
long in a work sufficiently dry and elaborate to satisfy a more learned 
class of readers. Lord George’s accounts of the marine monsters which 
appeared in the trawls and dredges, of ocean temperature and currents, 
and so forth, are somewhat vague and sketchy, while he seemed keenly 
to realize the intense bore it was to stop for twenty-four hours in mid- 
ocean for the purpose of providing the naturalists with a haul of aleyo- 
naria, umbellularia, and crinoids, or of satisfying them as to whether 
the ooze was radiolarian or globigerina, when he might have been career- 
ing along with a fair breeze to lovely South Sea Islands, where fascinat- 
ing maidens lightly draped in tapa were waiting to ensnare his affections. 
The naiveté and humor with which this young gentleman recounts to 
his anxious family at home, to whom these letters are addressed, the 
difficulty he had in retaining control of his heart at each new spot he 
visited, is one of the most amusing features of the volume. It need 
scarcely be remarked that to a midshipman race and color are absolutely 
immaterial. The best-told and most graphic incidents in the book are 
the author's descriptions of the penguin rookeries, the battle with the 
icebergs in the Antarctic regions, the visit to New Guinea, and the trip 
into the interior of Japan. Lord George is an ardent sportsman, with a 
very considerable smattering of ornithology, and his observations, wher- 
ever the feathered tribe are concerned, are well worth reading ; hence 
his penguin-rookery scene is quite unique. The principal result of the 
Challenger’s visit to the far South was to demolish Wilkes’s Termination 
Land, which has figured in all atlases since the United States surveying 
expedition returned with the report of its discovery. It is true it was 
only reported as “an appearance of land” sixty miles distant ; the Chal- 
lenger reached a point fifteen miles from its supposed position, and in 
clear weather could see no trace of it. It is to be regretted that the 
hostile attitude of the natives in Humboldt Bay, New Guinea, rendered 
any prolonged stay in that interesting island impossible. It is probably 
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the richest unexplored field for the naturalist in the world. Although 
Japan has been pretty well exhausted by travellers since it has been 
opened to- foreigners, there is a spirit and dash about Lord George 
Campbell’s scramble into the interior which makes it the most attractive 
part of his book. 

Our author left the Challenger at Valparaiso, crossing the Pampas to 
Buenos Ayres, and here we reluctantly part with him. Asa light and 
sparkling narrative of observation and adventure in little-known regions 
it deserves high commendation. 





10.—A Woman-Hater: A Novel. By Cuartes Reape. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1877. 8vo (paper). pp. 178. 


Arter some of his more recent novels, — “ A Simpleton,” “The Wan- 
dering Heir,” “A Terrible Temptation,” — there seemed reason to fear 
that those who heartily admired the true and characteristic side of Mr. 
Charles Reade’s work were to see no more of it. A quantity of his 
mere mannerisms, often offensively exaggerated, and altogether unsus- 
tained by the real strength that had once justified them, remained as 
somewhat melancholy reminders of his earlier books. An artificial 
harshness and bluntness, if not coarseness, labored in vain to recall the 
real virility and outspokenness of his best writing. It certainly ap- 
peared as though what had shown itself to be a master-hand was losing 
or abandoning its power. 

“A Woman-Hater” is chiefly valuable because it revives the hope 
that this may not be so. It is by no means a great book ; but it is still 
a capital novel, and there are parts of it which no one but the real 
Charles Reade could possibly have written, — characteristic passages that 
have not only the old manner, but the old force. A certain vigor in the 
action, a snap and pithiness in all the talk, are like the strong, unhack- 
neyed quality that made his earlier stories what they were; and his 
unfailing element of an absorbing purpose, — a cause to champion, such 
as calls out his energies completely, — is more conspicuous than ever. 
His vigorous defence of women as physicians, which is the leading mo- 
tive of this book, is quite as strong a piece of special pleading as any 
to be found in all his works. 

It is possible that the novel-reader will not find in Dr. Rhoda Gale a 
very welcome addition to Mr. Reade’s dramatis persone. The sudden- 
ness with which she makes her entry into a plot in which she ob- 
viously is not needed will seem to many a most false and inartistic method 
of forcing a discussion on a special topic. But general rules can hardly 
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be applied to Mr. Reade; when at his best, as in this case, he justifies 
his own infraction of them. It is as impossible to resent the means by 
which he introduces to us such a chapter as this already famous one on 
women in medicine, as it is to quarrel with the management of Hardie’s 
exposure of mad-houses in “ Very Hard Cash,” or the preternaturally 
acute and infallible Eden in “Never Too Late to Mend.” Neither 
Hardie nor Eden nor Rhoda Gale is to be tried by the every-day stand- 
ard of quiet probabilities; each of them is the entirely possible em- 
bodiment of one intense idea, which each impresses on the reader with 
a force that keeps it clearly marked when the whole surrounding inci- 
dent and action of the story is forgotten. The man who can do this 
may be forgiven much besides, and yet be called a master. We may 
smile as we will at the way in which Mr. Reade’s novels are remembered 
and referred to, — “ This was the insane asylum story”; “ That was the 
book about women doctors”; but when we gain the power to fix our 
own leading idea so firmly and exactly in the public mind that it can 
never be drawn out again, and will always be a tingling reminder of an 
abuse or its remedy, we see that this is no small matter. As to the 
function of the novel in the case, that is an old question between Mr. 
Reade and certain of his critics; and one we gladly leave to their 
debate. 





11. — Mesmerism, Spiritualism, ete., Historically and Scientifically Con- 
sidered. By Dr. W. B. Carpenter. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1877. 12mo. pp. 152. 


Tuts little volume contains in an enlarged and completed form two 
lectures which the author originally delivered before the London Insti- 
tution, and has since published as contributions to Fraser's Magazine. 
His effort is to show that what is called spiritualism is an epidemic 
delusion, like the delusions which have prevailed in past times in regard 
to magic, witchcraft, mesmeric clairvoyance, and things of that sort, 
and that its phenomena may be fully accounted for on rational prin- 
ciples without assuming the existence of hitherto unknown forces. His 
chief reliance is upon the well-known fact that where the mind is sub- 
jected to a dominant idea it is predisposed to see, feel, and hear the things 
it expects to see, feel, and hear, and is thus easily deceived by its own 
fancies. This he calls the state of expectancy, and avers that no re- 
liance is to be placed upon the testimony of persons affected by it. He 
further declares that most of the performances of spiritual mediums 
are performed by trickery, and that all of them, so far as they contra- 
dict uniform experience, are absurd. His proofs and illustrations are 
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abundant, but unsystematically arranged, and we fear that his reason- 
ing will fail to convince persons not already in agreement with him in 
their views of the subject. An appendix to the volume furnishes much 
interesting historical and scientific information, though we observe that 
in a letter printed on an inserted leaf one document, purporting to be 
an exposure of the tricks of the Fox sisters, is withdrawn by Dr. Car- 
penter as untrustworthy. 





12. — Special Report to the Honorable the Minister of Education onthe 
Ontario Exhibit, and the Educational Features of the International Ex- 
hibition at Philadelphia. By J. Grorce Hopextins, LL. D., Deputy 
Minister. Toronto, Canada: Hunter, Rose, & Co. 


Tue Province of Ontario in Canada has given us an example of energy 
in its educational department which deserves the warmest commenda- 
tion. Dr. Hodgkins, the Deputy Minister of Education, who represented 
the Province at the International Exhibition at Philadelphia, in his offi- 
cial capacity has furnished a most elaborate report, not merely on the 
Ontario exhibit, but on the educational features of the Exhibition gener- 
ally, which is full of the most useful and valuable information. The 
report is addressed to the Hon. Mr. Crook, the indefatigable and 
able Minister of Education for Ontario, and that gentleman has exer- 
cised a wise discretion in having it published for general circulation. 
As a work of reference on the present state of education throughout the 
world, this report is of great value outside of the Province of which it 
especially treats. It contains not merely an account of the present 
state of education in the more important countries, but includes statis- 
tics illustrating the condition of countries which had no exhibit at Phil- 
adelphia. Altogether the reader is furnished with the educational data 
of nearly eighty countries, and the details which Dr. Hodgkins has col- 
lected in regard to some of them are full of novelty and interest. 
Twelve pages are devoted to a consideration of the past and present 
system of education in Japan, which offer a striking testimony to the 
progressive tendencies of that newly opened empire. The information 
in regard to the systems of education now in operation in Russia, Egypt, 
Chili, and other little known countries, will doubtless be new to our 
readers, and will enable them to contrast the intellectual condition of 
races whose civilization is still only partially developed with those who 
are supposed to have reached the most advanced stage. It will be 
found that the percentage of those receiving education in some of these 
countries is higher than the position usually conceded to them in the 
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scale of civilization might have led us to expect. In addition to the 
comprehensive view of national education contained in this report, Dr. 
Hodgkins has inserted some valuable papers on special subjects, some of 
which deal with the educational policy pursued in various European 
states, and concludes with a popular sketch of the whole Exhibition, in 
which the progressive position occupied by education as a “group” or 
“section” at the various international exhibitions which have been hith- 
erto held is noted. Not the least valuable part of the report is the 
summary of practical lessons as applied to Canada, which Dr. Hodgkins 
draws from the educational exhibits of other countries. 





13. — A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Edited by Horace 
Howarp Furness. Vols. IIL, 1V. Hamlet. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1877. 8vo. 


Tue scope of Mr. Furness’s task is familiar to our readers (see this 
Review for October, 1873, p. 475); and in the present volumes he per- 
forms for “ Hamlet” what he had performed, in the two volumes that 
preceded these, for “Romeo and Juliet” and for “ Macbeth,” respec- 
tively. Now, as then, his task was a twofold one. To each division of 
it he gives an entire volume ; one being devoted in the main to the text, 
another to the commentary. Besides the quarto and folios, about thirty 
modern editions are minutely collated in the first volume ; notes and 
comments from their editors are given, and criticism, more often textual 
than esthetic, is abundantly cited from various sources. The second 
volume begins with an essay on the date and the text of ‘“ Hamlet”; 
then comes a reprint of the quarto of 1603, its variorum readings being 
too numerous for the footnotes. Mr. Furness gives us, too, six chapters 
out of eight of the ancient ‘‘ Hystorie of Hamblet,” the immediate source 
of Shakespeare’s play, and translates an old German tragedy, Bestrafte 
Brudermord, — “ Fratricide Punished, or Prince Hamlet of Denmark.” 
An interesting note upon this play describes the strolling companies of 
English actors who travelled in Germany during Shakespeare's lifetime ; 
performing, says Tieck, as quoted by Mr. Furness, “ chiefly in Dresden, 
and for the most part pieces imitated from Shakespeare’s contempo- 
raries, nay, even from Shakespeare himself; for instance, 7itus Andro- 
nicus.” It is interesting to learn that these strolling actors performed 
in English. Réchell’s Chronicle of the City of Minster says: “On 
the 26th of November (1599) there arrived here eleven Englishmen, 
all young and lively fellows, except one, a rather elderly man, who 
managed everything. They acted tive successive days, in the Townhall, 
five different comedies in their English language.” After this follow 
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full selections from the literature of ewsthetic criticism, British, Ameri- 
can, French, and German ; the translations from the latter being made 
by the Rev. Dr. Furness. A bibliography of editions of the play and 
of criticism upon it closes the work, and indexes to each volume (that 
of the second volume is erroneously named a Table of Contents) are 
given. We can find little fault with this painstaking edition, except 
to say that a key to the abbreviations used in these two volumes is 
lacking ; though Mr. Furness had promised, in the preface to his “ Mac- 
beth,” to make the volumes “ as far as possible independent and com- 
plete each in itself.” We may add, too, that Mr. Furness’s style 
displays sometimes a looseness, as on pages vi, xii of his Preface, that 
is out of keeping with the accurate and scholarly style in which he has 
executed his editorial task ; and we are sorry that he has not repro- 
duced the original plot of “ Hamlet” from Saxo Grammaticus. 





14.—L’Art d‘étre Grand-Pére. Par Victron Hveo. Paris: Calmann 
Lévy. 1877. 8vo. pp. 323. 


CurRioUsLY enough, the essential trait of Victor Hugo’s genius is pre- 
cisely what popular criticism, British and American, denies to French 
poetry: it is power. M. Hugo is an elemental force in literature : this 
Frenchman and French poet displays the same grandeur and pettiness 
combined, the same beauty and extravagance, the same feral roughness 
and magical tenderness, and in the same profuse abundance, that we 
find in the greatest of the great masters of poetry from the beginning. 
Whether we like or dislike Victor Hugo’s work, we cannot ignore him ; 
he is not to be put aside any more readily than other elemental forces ; 
his writing is the lashing of the wind in the forest, or of the sea upon 
an iron shore, or perhaps his genius suggests rather the power of the 
lion. One who has felt the touch of it will never forget it ; and never, 
indeed, has such impetuous and ardent pressure as that of his poetry 
and prose been brought to bear upon French literary forms sometimes 
falsely called fixed or dead. From Han d’Jslande, the despair of the 
critics of 1823, to the present delightful book, the pleasure of both the 
critics and the public, no genius has been in more active or flexible move- 
ment than his ; and in these poems its tenderer side appears. They are 
for the most part studies of child-life, and of its reaction upon the writer, 
— of that subtile reflex influence by which the child teaches the parent ; 
and the sketches of the ways and talk of children, quite as delicately 
drawn as anything in Wordsworth’s “Sparrow’s Nest” or “We are 
Seven,” present also strains of humor and of philosophy that were 
beyond the scope of the English poet. The first verses under the head- 
ing La Lune, — 
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“ Jeanne songeait, sur l’herbe assise, grave et rose,” 
the scene at the menagerie, Ce que dit, le Public, and the little poem 
describing Jeanne en pénitence, 
“ Jeanne était sur pain sec dans le cabinet noir,” 

are real masterpieces of child-nature, — flashes of insight into that world 
which early becomes a forgotten world by all but gentle or poetic spirits. 
The childhood that Victor Hugo draws is not the childhood that Words- 
worth drew, at least in a thousand external features; but he seizes the 
internal element in its character, and his studies of its waywardness 
and charm, and particularly of the sentiments of age toward childhood, 
are new things in literature. Their results, as given here, are so abun- 
dant, as well as so good, that they give M. Hugo a clear and special title 
to be called the poet of childhood. 





15.— Charlotte Bronté: A Monograph. By T. Wemyss Rerp. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1877. Square 12mo. pp. 236. 


Mr. Retp fails to show any other reason for the publication of this 
little book than that it is always pleasant to talk about the Brontés. 
In his Preface and opening chapter, it is true, he conveys the impression 
that he has at his disposal a considerable amount of new material, col- 
lected from Charlotte’s letters to her nearest friends; but as the indi- 
vidual letters themselves appear in the text, we find that many of them 
have already been in the hands of Mrs. Gaskell, who pyblished other 
parts of them than are here given, or sometimes even left them unused 
altogether, apparently because they had too little importance or individ- 
uality as compared with those that she selected. Mr. Reid’s monograph, 
therefore, only supplements what he himself calls “one of the most fas- 
cinating and artistic biographies in the English language” by adding to 
the number, rather than the interest, of the published relics of the 
Brontés, and by giving us his own opinion as to Charlotte’s character 
and life. 

Briefly stated, this opinion is that her character has been pictured as 
too “morbid and melancholy,” and her life as much too “ joyless.” 
“That during the later years in which this wonderful woman produced 
the works by which she has made her name famous her career was 
clouded by sorrow and oppressed by anguish, both mental and physical, 
is,” says Mr. Reid, “ perfectly true But it is not true that she 
was throughout her whole life the victim of that extreme depression of 
spirits which afflicted her at rare intervals, and which Mrs. Gaskell has 
presented to us with so much vividness and emphasis. . ... Those 
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who imagine that Charlotte Bronté’s spirit was in any degree a morbid 
or melancholy one do her a singular injustice.” This is the case which 
Mr. Reid sets out to prove, and which, to our mind at least, he fails so 
signally in proving as to suffer his own citations to defeat him. We 
turn from the reading of his evidence with a renewed conviction that 
the author of the admirable and now fairly classic “ Life of Charlotte 
Bronté” not only studied her whole subject with most rare exactness, 
but that her portrayal of Charlotte’s character was aided and perfected 
by a keen and appreciative sympathy as well. Certainly, if the letters 
quoted here are valuable in any way, it is as confirmation of the judg- 
ment which Mrs. Gaskell had pronounced. She “set out with the de- 
termination,” says Mr. Reid, “that her work should be pitched in a 
particular key.” If this is so, it was because her artist’s instinct showed 
her that that haunting minor was the key with which the life she wrote 
of had accorded. 

There is, indeed, something curiously naive in Mr. Reid’s unconscious- 
ness that it is he who is endeavoring to “make a case,” not Mrs. Gas- 
kell, and something more than naive in the fatality with which he con- 
tradicts himself at every turn. What are we to make of his assertion 
that Charlotte, when young, was “a happy and high-spirited girl,” be- 
side his picture, a few pages later, of the “ideal life led by the forlorn 
little girl” at six, wherein her brain was filled with alternately fantastic 
and gloomy pictures, and her nervous fears clearly so morbidly sensitive 
as to make much of her life a torture? Or with his sketch of the 
“strange, lonely, old-fashioned children,” who made of their fellow- 
scholars the pitiful request that they would “teach them how to play” ? 
to which 
we need refer, — his theory that Charlotte’s visit to Brussels was the 
“turning-point in her life, which changed its currents, and gave to it a 
new purpose and a new meaning” ; and, further, that “the ‘storm and 
stress’ period of Charlotte Bronté’s life was not what the world believes 
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it to have been.” We desire only to point out that, inasmuch as he 
does not bring an atom of proof to the support of this belief, but only 
hints and grows mysterious over it without other effect than to leave 
the reader in the dark as to his meaning, he commits a sin, as a biogra- 
pher, beside which any “fixed determination” of Mrs. Gaskell’s is but 
trifling. When he will tell us what that “truth” is which he says 
“must be told” about the sorrow of her life in Brussels; when he will 
show us how “her spirit, if not her heart, had been captured and held 
captive in the Belgian city,” — he will do more than he has done be- 
tween these covers to throw new light upon the life of the writer of 
“Jane Eyre.” 
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